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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


clusive Features 











Exclusive Features: Exclusive Results: 
1. Does all field work including cultivating and 1. No duplication of any work by 
harvesting. horses. 
2. Both tractor and implement operated by one man. 2. A saving in labor. 
3. Tractor and implement form one unit. 3. Entire outfit turns short, backs 
and makes fence corners produce, 
4. Operator sits on implement at center of all controls 4. Ease of operation. 


of tractor and implement. 


Operator sees his work. “Foresight is better than 5. Better work. 


hindsight.” 


6. Tractive power in front of work, operator behind it. 6. Power used as horses are used. 


The Power of a Correct Principle 


The principle of doing all field operations with 
one man sitting where he can watch his work 
is correct, or farming has always been done back- 
ward, and the operator would always have ridden 
or led his horses instead of driving them. | 


The Moline Universal Tractor places the power 
of nine big horses where the horses stood—is 
driven just like horses are driven, from the seat 
of the implement, and hitched up to the implement 
just like horses are hitched. 












Note —If desired you can use the “drag 
behind” or horse drawn implements you now 
have the same as with other types of tractors. 
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write our nearest branch for full information 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 
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Branches at: 










Atlanta St. Louis Stockton, Cal, Denver Minot, N. D. . Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls, S, D. Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltimore Portland - Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich. 


Oklahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, Ill. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Different Fertilizers Compared 
READER has a 3-8-3 fertilizer 
offered him at $46.50 per ton and 

a 2-8-2 at $37.60. The first is com- 
posed of materials as follows: 


300 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 

100 Ibs. nitrate of soda. 

100 Ibs. fish scrap. 

100 lbs. animal tankage. 

Acid phosphate. 

Muriate of potash. 

The second, or 2-8-2 mixture, is of 
the following materials: 

200 pounds cottonseed meal. 

100 pounds nitrate of soda. 

100 pounds _tankage. 

Acid phosphate. 

Muriate of potash. 

“What are their values as fertiliz- 
ers for cotton and corn? Which is 
cheaper?” 

This reader lives in the Southeast- 
ern Coastal Plain region, and his 
sandy soil probably requires the pot- 
ash these fertilizers contain. 


Allowing 25 cents a pound for ni- 
trogen, 10 cents a pound for phos- 
phoric acid and 15 cents a pound for 
potash, the plant foods in a ton of 
3-8-3 fertilizer are worth $40 and in 
a 2-8-2 fertilizer $32. 


This is a higher price for nitrogen 
than it costs in nitrate of soda, but 
nitrogen cannot be bought for even 
this price in the materials which sup- 
ply the nitrogen in these mixtures. If 
we had allowed 35 cents a pound for 
the nitrogen in these mixtures, then 
the plant foods in a ton of the 3-8-3 
would have had a value of $46 and 
those in the 2-8-2 mixture a total 
value of $36. 


It is apparent from the foregoing 
that these two mixtures are priced 
on very nearly the same values for 
plant foods, but since the higher 
grade 3-8-3 is probably a better bal- 
anced fertilizer, especially for cot- 
ton, and the freight and handling 
charges will be less per pound of 
plant food, we would advise our 
reader to use the higher grade fer- 
tilizer. This will be a good fertil- 
izer for cotton, but for corn the pot- 
ash in it may or may not be profit- 
able, depending on how deficient the 
soil is in potash. 


This reader says: “Would it be 
better to buy either one of the ready 
mixed fertilizers or buy the ingred- 
ients and mix them? I have been 
mixing at home, but meal has ad- 
vanced until it is rather high for fer- 
tilizer. It costs $78 per ton and ni- 


i trate of soda $65 delivered.” 


If our reader is to use cottonseed 
meal at $78 a ton to supply his nitro- 
gen, little will be gained by mixing 
his own fertilizer unless he gets his 
acid phosphate.and potash materials 
very cheap. Allowing 10 cents a 
pound for the phosphoric acid and 
15 cents a pound for the potash in 
cottonseed meal, then at $78 a ton 
the nitrogen costs 59%4 cents per 
pound in 7 per cent meal (5.76 per 
cent nitrogen) and 5534 cents a 
pound in 7% per cent meal (6.18 per 
cent nitrogen). 


With 15 per cent nitrate of soda at 
$65 a ton, a pound of nitrogen costs 
only 2134 cents. Our answer is, 
therefore, if our reader makes the 
mistake of buying cottonseed meal 
to supply his nitrogen at a cost of 
from 553% to 59% cents a pound 
when he can buy it in nitrate of 
soda at 21% cents a pound, he might 
as well buy the ready-mixed goods, 


in which such high-priced nitrogen- 
supplying materials are used; but if 
he will buy his nitrogen in such 
materials as nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia, then he will find 
it profitable to mix his own fertiliz- 
ers instead of buying ready-mixed 
goods in which the high-priced ni- 
trogen-supplying materials are so 
largely used to supply the nitrogen. 

A pound of nitrogen in nitrate of 
soda is worth as much to the crops 
as a pound of nitrogen in any of 
these high-priced nitrogen-supplying 
materials. 





Fertilizing Value of Raw Bone 
Meal 


READER asks: “What is the 
availability of the phosphoric 
acid in raw bone meal, analyzing 18.3 
-4? Will 1600 pounds of this with 
400 pounds of nitrate of soda be a 
good fertilizer for cotton and corn?” 
Raw bone meal gives up its phos- 
phoric acid less readily than cooked 
or steamed bone meal, because the 
steaming removes the fat or oil 
which makes the decay of the raw 
bone less rapid. The fat is object- 
ionable for another reason, namely, 
that it makes the raw bone more dif- 
ficult to grind fine. The finer the 
bone meal is ground the more rapid 
the decay and the more quickly the 
phosphoric acid becomes available. 

Van Slyke says: “Under favorable 
conditions it is believed that from 
one-third to one-half of the phos- 
phate in bone becomes available for 
crops during the first growing sea- 
son after its application. The bal- 
ance becomes available in the course 
of two or three years.” 

So much depends on the condition 
of the bone meal and of the soil that 
considerable variations in the avail- 
ability of bone meal are sure to oc- 
cur. 

A mixture of 1600 pounds of bone 
meal containing 18.3 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 4 per cent of 
nitrogen and 400 pounds of 15 per 
cent nitrate of soda will give a fer- 
tilizer containing 6.2 per cent of nitro- 
gen and 14.64 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, 

This should make a good fertilizer 
for cotton and corn on land which 
does not require a potash fertilizer. 
But this inquiry comes from South 
Carolina, where potash is often 
needed, especially for cotton and on 
the more sandy types of soil. 





Some Commercial Fertilizer Prices 
and Relative Values 


SOUTH Carolina reader sends us 

the following quotations on fer- 
tilizer materials, with the request 
that we tell him which are the cheap- 
est. We give them exactly as they 
were given to him, as an example of 
bad business methods and to show 
how prices ought not to be quoted. 
To say the least, our reader may well 
be excused for not knowing what is 


meant by some of the items. The 
quotations follow: 
Nitrate of soda: $3.02% per 100 


pounds ex. vessel Savannah and 
Charleston. 

Nitrapo or nitrate of potash: An- 
alysis about 17 per cent ammonia and 
12 per cent to 17 per cent water solu- 
ble potash, in single bags ex. vessel 


on arrival at a price of $3.10 per hun- 


dred pounds for nitrate and $1.60 per 
unit of potash per ton of 2,000 
pounds. 


Sulphate of ammonia: 100 tons in 
bulk at $4.75 per hundred pounds 
c. a. f. Savannah, Charleston. 


Seven per cent cottonseed meal: 
At interior points in Georgia and 
South Carolina, $74 per ton, bagged. 


German kainit: 12 per cent potash 
in bulk. $30 per ton of 2,000 pounds 
20 per cent K’O in bulk, $50 per ton 
ex. vessel. In bags at $4 per ton ad- 
ditional. Muriate of potash, 48 per 
cent to 51 per cent K’O, single bags, 
at $125 per ton of 2,000 pounds basis 
80 per cent, ex. vessel on arrival. 


Acid phosphate: 16 per cent bag- 
ged, tagged, f.o. b. Savannah, $23 per 
ton. Other quotations follow: 

A ready mixed fertilizer 8-4-4, $51.50 
per ton. Soft phosphate, 32 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 68 per cent B. P. 
Lime, at $18.50 a ton delivered. 


Is it any wonder that our reader 
asked for help to determine which he 
should buy? 


It is to be presumed that these 
quotations were made for the pur- 
pose of selling, but it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive a manner of stating 
prices which would be more likely to 
prevent a sale being made. Why will 
those who sell fertilizers persist in 
such a confusion of terms and meth- 
ods of quoting prices, instead of fol- 
lowing the common sense method of 
stating the price per pound of plant 
food in the different materials, so 
that any one can understand what is 
meant? 


We shall attempt to interpret these 
quotations in terms of prices per 
pound of plant foods, and then our 
reader will probably need no further 
help to decide which material he 
should buy. 


Nitrogen from nitrate of soda (15 
per cent nitrogen) at the price quoted 
will cost 20.17 cents per pound. 

Nitrogen from sulphate of ammon- 
ia (20 per cent nitrogen) will cost 
23.75 cents per pound. 

Nitrogen from cottonseed meal 
(5.76 per cent nitrogen), allowing 8 
cents a pound for the phosphoric 
acid and 12.5 cents a pound for the 
potash it also contains, will cost 57.29 
cents a pound. 

Nitrogen from “nitrapo” or nitrate 
of potash as quoted will cost 22.14 
cents a pound. 

Potash from nitrate of potash, will 
cost 8 cents a pound. 

Potash from kainit, manure salts 
and muriate of potash, as quoted, 
will cost the same, 12% cents a 
pound. 

Phosphoric acid (available) in 16 
per cent acid phosphate at $23 a ton, 
will cost about 7.2 cents a pound. 

Phosphoric acid in soft phosphate 
costs, at the price quoted, 2.9 cents 
a pound. 

The plant foods in an 8-4-4 fertil- 
izer, allowing 25 cents a pound for 
nitrogen, 10 cents a pound for phos- 
phoric acid, and 15 cents a pound 
for potash, are worth $48. 

The following comment. should 
probably be made on these quota- 
tions. 

1. All these prices are at the port 
and the cost of delivery must be ad- 
ded. 

2. Nitrogen is furnished cheapest 
per pound, in these quotations, by 
nitrate of soda. 

3. Potash is furnished cheapest in 
“nitrapo” or nitrate of potash, but 
with every 12 to 17 pounds of water 
soluble potash obtained in this mate- 


rial there is mixed with it 14 pounds 
of nitrogen, which must be bought 
with the potash. And while the pot- 
ash is 4% cents a pound cheaper 
than in the other potash materials 
the nitrogen is about 2 cents a pound 
higher. But in making a fertilizer in 
which it is desired to use both nitro- 
gen and potash, this material will 
furnish these plant foods cheaper 
than by a mixture of any of the oth- 
er materials quoted. 

4. Since the price of 12% cents a 
pound for potash in kainit and ma- 
nure salts is for these materials in 
bulk and the same price for a pound 
of potash is asked for muriate of pot- 
ash in bags, and the freight will be 
less on a pound of potash in muriate 
of potash than in kainit or manure 
salts, the muriate is the best source 
of potash of these three materials. 


6. Phosphoric acid costs nearly 
three times as much per pound in 
acid phosphate as in soft phosphate 
rock, but all of that in acid phos- 
phate, that is the 16 per cent, is avail- 
able; while there is no guarantee 
Stated as to the per cent of phos- 
phoric acid available in the soft rock, 
The value of any phosphate material 
is dependent very largely on its solu- 
bility or availability. 

7. As to the materials quoted for 
supplying nitrogen and potash, a 
pound of plant food in one material 
is sufficiently near the same value as 
from another material to make it 
pretty safe to take the material which 
supplies a pound of plant food for 
the least cost. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Grazing Frosted Lespedeza 














READER asks: “Is there any dan- 

ger in cattle grazing frosted les- 
pedeza? Last year I lost two steers 
on a good cornstalk pasture. They 
died suddenly. I want to pasture 
corn stalks again this year on the 
same farm. Is there anything that 
can be done to reduce chance of 
loss?” 


There is no danger in grazing les- 
pedeza that has been killed by frost. 
In fact, lespedeza is probably injured 
less than most pasture plants by 
frosts that kill it, for if there is suf- 
ficient growth to give enough feed, 
the cattle will do well on lespedeza 
late into the winter, or as long as it 
lasts. 


The steers that died in the stalk 
field probably died from what is 
known as “corn. stalk disease.” 
While the disease has been observed 
for many years in cattle turned into 
corn stalk fields in the fall, little is 
known of its cure or prevention, ex- 
cept to keep the cattle out of the 
stalk fields. 


Death, when it occurs, usually 
comes suddenly in cattle apparently 
in good health only a few hours be- 
fore; but some cases may linger for 
a day or two. 


The disease resembles or belongs 
to the disease or group of diseases 
known as “hemorrhagic septicemia,” 
which affects horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs, but only cattle seem to suffer 
from grazing in the stalk fields or 
from cornstalk disease. We regret 
that we cannot advise our reader any 
way in which he can make it entirely 
safe to graze his stalk field. But the 
disease is not so very common in the 
South and the fact that his cattle 
died in this field does not make it 
necessarily follow that they will do 
so this year, although there is al- 
ways more or less danger. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 

















Garden Notes for January 
i iyee great advantage of the portable 


cold frames carrying but three 
sashes is that we can repeat crops 
in them by moving to freshly pre- 


pared soil and thus not have to re- 
plant in the same soil. With two 
frames growing the Christmas and 
New Year lettuce we can, after the 
crop is out, move one of these to 
freshly prepared soil which has been 
heavily manured with the pulverized 
dried sheep manure and acid phos- 
phate, and replant with lettuce that 
has been protected outdoors so as to 
get the earliest spring crop. The 
other frame can be freshly prepared 
and part sowed with seed of the 
Prizetaker or other of the large Span- 
ish onions to make sets for setting 
out in late February or March. The 
remainder of the frame will be plant- 
ed to Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
seed to grow plants that will imme- 
diately succeed the Early Wakefield. 
The Copenhagen Market is a fine 
early cabbage, but cannot be safely 
sowed in the fall like the Wakefield, 
for it will invariably run to seed. 
Sowed in January, it will grow and 
head all right. A few Snowball cauli- 
flower seed should also be sowed, 
though the earliest cauliflower heads 
will be had from fall-sowed seed 
grown in frames till March and then 
stripped of the frame which will be 
needed for tomato plants. 
.¢ @ 

Sow now in another frame seed of 
lettuce, Hanson or Wenderful, for 
setting out in the spring to make the 
outdoor spring crop. Big Boston is 
not good for this crop, as it runs to 
seed too quickly. 

s 6 ¢ 

Get the ground prepared for canta- 
jloupes and watermelons, Put plenty 
of manure in the hills mixed with 
acid phosphate, a good handful to the 
hill. Let stand uncovered till plant- 
ing time in spring. Then mix well 
and make up the hills and plant. 
Then when the plants have been 
thinned and are growing, scatter a 
tablespoonful of nitrate of soda 
around each hill. The manuring early 
will give the time for the manure to 
get into condition for feeding the 
plants better than fresh manure used 
at planting time. 

* * * 

If the garden was not covered well 
with manure in the fall, lose no time 
in making the application. If your 
sweet potatoes are banked outdoors 
and no shelter over them it will be 
well to cover the banks thickly with 
pine straw. 





No One Can Diagnose a Disease 
Unseen 


ROM Mississippi: “I have a very 

fine pecan tree about twelve years 
old that has been bearing for six 
years. Last year it had a fine crop, 
and about the time the pecans were 
half-grown they began to turn black 
and mold and more than two-thirds 
of them rotted. The same thing is 
true of the tree this year, and the 
disease seems to be taking hold of an- 
other tree about 50 yards away.” 





It would be sheer guesswork for 
anyone to tell you what is the mat- 
ter unless he has a chance to make 


a microscopic examination of the 
nuts. This is the business of the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station. The 


station is there for the purpose of 
helping the farmers of Mississippi. 
They have the laboratory, the micro- 
scopes and the men paid for this sort 
ef work. Send samples of the dis- 
eased nuts as soon as you find them 


By W. F. MASSEY } 
affected, for later, when mold appears, 
the decaying hulls will develop fungi 
that have nothing to do with the dis- 


ease, but are simply concerned in 
completing the decay already started 





The Maryland Road System 


ORTH Carolina 
ern states are 


South- 


zood 


and other 

making a 
many good roads solely by the vari- 
ous counties, and Rig is a lack of a 
general road system. I have thought 
that some account of the good roads 
of Maryland might be interesting. 
Maryland has now the most com- 
plete state road system in this coun- 
try. In the building of the general 
state system and in aiding the coun- 
ties with other roads the State of 
Maryland has, within the past few 
years, spent nearly twenty millions 
of dollars. 


was great relief when he struck these 
fine Maryland roads, and in coming 
southward he got on to them as soon 
as practicable. 

What every Southern state needs 1s 
the building of a similar system by 
the state, and one general state sys- 
tem. Then some 
made for their 
done in Maryland 


provision should be 
maintenance as is 


Kudzu Plants 


| \M getting a number of requests 
for kudzu plants. I am not 

ing any plants for sale and have not 
the facilities for packing, etc. Those 
who have kudzu plants Should adver- 
tise them in The Progressive Farmer, 


prow- 


Worthless Sadee 


S USUAL of late this 

season, lam getting letters asking 
how to carry over winter the green 
vines of the sweet potato for plant- 
ing next spring. A year or so ago a 
man down in Georgia tried to sell 
his plan for keeping over the vines 
and claimed not only that he did it 


years at 





make it the best and most pro- 
gressive you have ever en- 
joyed. 
2. Much terracing work should 
be done in January. Begin on this 
important job now. 


3. Keep up a determined fight 
against the stumps. Blow them, 
pull them, burn them, or dig them 
—GET THEM. 


Ba the ne-v year resolved to 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


4. Plan to keep better farm rec- 
ords in 1920, and begin this NOW. 

5. Get fertilizer prices and plan 
to order in carlots so as to get 
lower prices and lower freight 
rates. 

6. Spray that orchard, 
have not already done so. 


if you 


7. Lay out a safe, live-at-home 
farming system for 1920, and then 
stick to it. 








There is now a complete road sys- 
tem connecting every county town 
in the state. On this eastern side of 
the Bay, one can travel from the Vir- 
ginia line nearly 200 miles to Balti- 
more over a road as smooth as a 
floor. Then from Baltimore west- 
ward, one can drive over similar roads 
farther through the mountain coun- 
try of western Maryland. 


Then the counties are building roads 
connecting with the general sys- 
tem, the state paying one-half the 
cost. And these roads are being 
maintained, for the fund derived from 
the licensing of automobiles is all 
devoted to the maintenance of the 
roads. From the town of Salisbury, 
where I live, there are eight main 
lines branching in every direction. 
Some of these are shell roads, sur- 
faced with tar and fine rock screen- 
ings, others are macadam with the 
same surfacing, while some are con- 
crete. The main state roads are large- 
ly concrete, with tar and gravel sur- 
face. 


From our town to the seashore at 
Ocean City there is a concrete road 
over 30 miles long, and practically on 
a dead level. Southward for several 
miles, we have a tarvia road as 
smooth as the bitulithic streets in the 
city. This runs into a macadam road 
with tar and gravel surface to the 
next county town south of us. These 
roads are not mere single lines of 
hard road with dirt roads on the side, 
but broad smooth boulevards. Then 
the roads made by the counties with 
the state aid are being built constant- 
ly in every direction, and ere long a 


dirt road will be a rarity. ? 


The difficulty in the independent 
construction by each county is the 
dificulty of maintaining a fund to 
keep the roads good. The Maryland 
law provides for this, and the road 
gangs are constantly looking after 
and keeping the roads in first class 
condition. I met a gentleman recent- 
ly who came down from New York 
in his automobile. He said that it 


but that they made a far earlier crop 
than the plants from beds. 

The absurdity of this claim will be 
apparent to anyone who knows any- 
thing about the sweet potato plant. 
The cuttings of the old vines could 
not be planted any earlier than the 
rooted plants from the beds, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a plant 
with green leaves and roots will grow 
off faster than a piece of an old stem 
without either roots or leaves. I sup- 
pose that the booster sold a good 
many of his circulars giving his plan, 
which was merely to rake the vines 
into piles and bank them like pota- 
toes. * 

{ live in the greatest sweet pota- 
to-growing section of the United 
States, the Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia Peninsula. Around the city 
where I live in a radius of a few 
miles there were 5,000 or more acres in 
sweet potatoes this summer, and in 
the’ two Virginia counties just south 
of us the crop runs into millions of 
dollars. Now just suppose a market 
grower here overhauling a tangled 
mass of old vines to plant his 50-acre 
field when his neighbors are setting 
rooted plants; wasting time in bury- 
ing them and again wasting time 
when he should have plenty of good 
rooted plants. He would be looked 
upon here as demented. 


So I say to all who have been ask- 
ing me how to-carry over the old 
vines, to forget all about it and use 
commonsense methods in growing 
the crop. The chances are that the 
buried vines would make a sort of 
sour sweet potato vine silage, and 
that there would not be a live vine 
in the lot. It would not be comfort- 
able to discover this after you had 
neglected to bed plenty of potatoes 
for plants, and had neglected the 
previous summer to grow plenty of 
the best potatoes, especially for bed- 
ding. Better far carry over winter 
the potatoes grown from July and 
August cuttings than to try to car- 
ry over soft green material unless you 
put that in silo for feed. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Grapes Under Glass 


ROM Mississippi: “I notice in a ree 

cent issue you say that the Vini. 
fera class of grape grows very finely 
in glass greenhouses, I have a small 
greenhouse and would like to grow a 
few vines if they succeed under glass, 
Can you refer me to any book that 
will instruct me in the growing of 


the Vinifera grapes under glass?” 


and other fruits like 
apples, ete., ripen much finer 
glass than in the open air. The varie- 
ties that the Californians grow will 
be far better when grown here in the 
east under glass. But it takes a very 
skilful gardener to grow these grapes 
in an ordinary greenhouse heated for 
other things. A gardener of long ex- 
perience can. do it, but the average 
gardener had better grow them in a 
cold house built for the purpose. The 
best style of house for grapes is a 
double-span house running 
south. The vines will then face east 
and west, and are trained on a wire 
trellis made about a foot from the 
glass. The house is filled in with 18 
to 20 inches of well rotted compost of 
grass sods and stable manure, and the 
vines are either planted outside (for 
the bed of compost must extend ten 
feet outside the house on both sides) 
and taken in through openings in the 
wall or planted inside. I have tried 
both and prefer planting inside. I 
have grown clusters of grapes weigh- 
ing over five pounds after cutting out 
two-thirds of the berries when part- 
ly grown, for these grapes must be 


pine 
under 


Grapes 


thinned with scissors made for the 
purpose. 
Forty years ago the growing of 


grapes under glass was a profitable 
business in the sections near the large 
cities and the grapes sold for $2.50 a 
pound. But since the great growth 
of the industry in California, it has 
become unprofitable in a commercial 
sense to grow them for market. I 
have grown the Muscat of Alexan- 
dria at the Experiment Station at 
Raleigh to make over five pounds a 
bunch. But the best grapes for an 
amateur to learn with are the Black 
Hamburg and the Golden Hamburg, 
No fire heat is ever used in cold 
graperies in the North, but in the 
South it is best to have some means 
for temporarily heating, because of 
our treacherous March weather. In 
the spring of 1894 the weather at 
Raleigh was very warm and cons 
tinued at summer heat till the 26th, 
when it suddenly fell to 21. My vines 
under glass had made shoots a foot 
long, and they were frozen back be- 
cause I had no means for heating the 
house. They are not apt to have 
these reverses in the North, and they 
can keep the vines back better than 
we can in the South. The best book 
and in fact the only one in this coun- 
try treating of grape-growing under 
glass is the Grape Growers’ Guide, by 
William Chorlton, and published by 
the Orange Judd Co., of New York 
City. He tells the methods so plain- 
ly that any intelligent man can soon 
learn to grow grapes, and you can 
grow some pineapples in the same 


house in large pots and make fine ap-~-y 


ples that will be a revelation to those 


who know only the imported ones. @ 


I have grown these too at Raleigh, 
and had them so that they could be 
eaten with spoon like a custard. 








RALEIGH, N. C. 

SS SIRMINGHAM, ALA. 119 W. Hargett St. 

“MEMPHIS, TENN, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Randolph Bldg. Slaughter Bidg. 


OMMTUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
Sn SUBSC ye SHOULD PE A?D”NRESSED 
TO OFFICE } 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 

DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Two years ....+++5- $1.50 
Three years ........ 2.00 
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N49! ness and supply your community with “Flevo” 
WA 


25 barrel mill. This size mill will grind 5 bu. of wheat per hour, 
feed and 5 Ibs. of screenings. 


| Actual Cost Per Hour to You. 


Ma SB bu. (300 Ibs.) wheat at $2.20...............c0ceee eee $11.00 215 Ibe, High Grade Flow at $11.95 per barrel......... $ 13.38 
haf Ns cc cceciethbes ebeenenanmeunsvas 81 3. Mi at $48.00 per ton.................... a 
Power, an oil engine (burns one gallon per hour) ........ 19 5 tbe. Screenings at $44.00 per ton ............-...---. a 
Yi Depreciation and interest on investment................. 10 pa ee “lel Se Adit tlt sane 
ar el cgliraksatenteethvedis 30 ice see allel aaa 
4 \4 ENE abn Sees ausrsahnds xSinn si seotoesscsstonsees . Net Profit Per Hour .............. 3.10 
\ N ME GONG 6 6a: 059:00054550050009h 4060 488 -$12.31 Net Profit Per Day (12 Hours) .... 37.20 
Net Profit to You per Year (300 Days) $11,160.00 
ut these profits in half and you sti ave a net profit of over er cent on the money invested. 
| Cut these profits in half and you still h profit of 100 per cent on the n d 
\ Do you know of any other legitimate business that will pay such handsome dividends as this ? 


y The AMERI 


is the wonderful self-contained, one man, roller flour mill that is revelution- 

izing the milling industry and bringing back flour milling to the communit 
A where the wheat is grown. It performs all the milling functions within itself 

—grinding, bolting and purifying. It is so simple to operate that one can be 
taught to make the highest quality of flour in a few lessons. 


Everybody wants good flour. With this new process Community mill, 
you can furnish fans home people with “Flavo” Flour, milled at home from 
wheat grown at home and save the freight on both, the wheat out and the 
flour and feed in, and earn the regular milling profits in addition to the extra 


, 
pis { profit of making “A Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper,” for the “ o° 

) makes a higher yield and requires only half the power and labor of the old 
y ) long system mill. 

\ oy ” 
/ | \ oO 

“**Famous for its Flavor” 
is made only on The American (Midget) Marvel. It is different from all other 


flours and is easily distinguished by its creamy whiteness and rich nut-like 


flavor. 
\ We advertise Flavo Flour nationally, and give you the free privilege of 
UR because of its incom- 


using the Brand. We furnish you the sacks with your name printed on them. 
Everywhere people are demanding “FLAVO” FLO 
parable quality. 


LW We start and guide you to success in this profitable business. 


Our Millwrights install your mill and teach you to operate it. 
} ‘i Service Department, composed of skilled millers and flour experts, examines 
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Our Free 
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U, without previous milling experience, can earn the same big profits that hundreds of others are 
making with this new process, one man roller flour mill—The American (Midget) Marvel. 

With a comparatively small investment, you can go into this highly profitable dignified milling busi- 
e are giving below the cost and receipts on one hour's run of a 


To show you the profits that this wonderful mill will we 


Prices Based on Chicago Market. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO., 733-739 Trust Bldg, OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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—the flour of incomparable sweetness. 


which you will get 215 lbs. of high grade flour, 80 Ibs. of mixed 


Actual Receipts to You. 


“Havel MILL 


samples from your mill each month and keeps your products up to our high 
“Flavo” Standard. 


Our “Confidential Selling Plans” contain 
valuable information on buying wheat. and 
selling flour, and instructs you how to start 
and conduct the business of flour milling in 
a modern, systematic way. 


The “Midget” Marvel is a phenomenal suc- 
cess. Over 1800 are now operating through- 
out the United States, earning unusual profits 
for their owners. ere are more than six 
times as many of these improved mills be- 
ing sold than all other makes of flour mills 
combined. 





Built in seven sizes—from 15 to 100 bar- 
rels daily capacity. Sold on Thirty Days 
Free Trial with an absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction. Thus you can operate it and 
be assured of success before buying. 


Here is an opportunity for you in your 
town if you act at once. Sooner or later 
“FLAVO” FLOUR will be manufactured 


there. 


Write today for our booklet, “The Story 
of a Wonderful Flour Mill” You will find 
it most interesting. 


\) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Making Land Rich by Feeding Beef Cattle 


HOW A FARM WAS TREBLED IN VALUE IN FIVE YEARS 
By P. T. HINES 


HE farm of Burkhalter Brothers 

—C. C. Burkhalter and G. B. 

Burkhalter—Louisville, Ga., was 
purchased by these brothers five 
years ago for $15 to $30 per acre and 
it is now worth at least $100 per acre. 
What is responsible for the increase 
in value of the land? ‘Certainly it is 
not altogether the result of a natural 
increase in land values, for in the 
same section other lands may still be 
bought almost as cheaply as the orig- 
inal purchase price of this farm. 

The real reason for the increase in 
value is the fact that an acre of the 
land will now produce a bale of cot- 
ton where it formerly took four acres 
to do so, and that yields of other 
crops have been increased in propor- 
tiort: 

_ Just How this change in produc- 
tion was brought about will be of in- 
terest to every ambitious farmer. 

The chief reason for the soil im- 
provement is the abundant use of 
manure on the 200 acres of cleared 
land. Of course, the manure has to 
be secured, and in this day of trucks 
and automobiles, the Burkhalters 
found it impossible to buy manure. 
They therefore took up the practice 
of buying as many “feeders” as they 
had roughage for each year, fattening 
them on their farm—thus retaining 
the manure from surplus feed that 
would otherwise have been sold—and 
then selling them as finished beeves. 


How the Burkhalters Feed Cattle 


At THE present time, about two 
cars of Tennessee cattle are 
bought each year and fattened for 
beef. They do not require a great 
deal of attention and practically any 
feed may be used in filling them out, 
though some grain is required for 
finishing. 

One feed used on this farm which 
few other farmers utilize in feeding 
beef cattle is sorghum. This is grown 
on the Burkhalter farm for both pen 
feeding and pasturing. When fed to 
cattle in the pen, the sorghum is first 
cut up in a cutting machine. 

Sorghum is a feed that the cattle like 
very much, and they will stop eating 
almost anything else to feed on it. As 
it contains sugar, it will also cause 
the cattle to put on flesh rapidly. 


winter. From the pens where these 
animals were fed, they hauled out 
600 tons of good manure. 


Of course they were careful to keep 
plenty of bedding in the pens, for 
this is a very important point in mak- 
ing manure. Straw is used for bed- 
ding, together with weeds mowed on 
the farm, sawdust, and pinestraw 
raked from the woods, 

“Can you make a profit on feeding 
the steers you buy each year?” I 
asked of .C. C. Burkhalter, who went 
with me over the farm. 


“No, as a rule not on the cattle 


after corn and cotton are laid by, the 
calves are really useful in keeping 
down the grass. 

When I was on this farm, the 
calves were in the cotton. One might 
suppose that they would knock a 
great deal of it from ,the bolls, but 
Mr. Burkhalter says they do not un- 
less frightened. “They will take a 
row and follow it to the end without 
turning, unless some one scares 
them,” he says. 


Who’s Afraid of the Boll Weevil? 


F COURSE, cotton is one of the 
main crops on this farm. In 1918 





themselves. Some- 
times we make a 
profit and some- 
times we lose a lit- 
tle money. We fig- 
ure, however, that 
we get back the 
money paid for the 
feeders plus the 
highest market 
price for our labor. 
That is, we break 
even on these 
things and get 
the manure thrown 
in. We could 
go ahead and 
sell our feeds for 
as much as we get 
by way of the cat- 
tle-feeding route, 
but we would lose 
the manure that 
the feed is capable 
of making and 
would therefore be 
robbing instead of 
improving the 








they had 85 acres 
in this crop and 
made 110 bales. 
The 1919 produc- 
tion, on account of 
the boll weevil and 
wet weather, will 
not reach more 
than 70 bales on 
the same acreage. 

Boll weevils were 
thick on this farm 
and other Jeffer- 
son County farms 
the past season 
though they arriv- 
ed too late in some 
sections to do a 
great deal of dam- 
age. It is a sure 
thing, however, 
that it will be on 
hand in plenty of 
time for the 1920 
crops. 

The Burkhaiters 
do not know ex- 
actly what they are 








soil.” 

The Burkhalters via a OF THE 
also feed many CATTLE EEED 
other animals on the place. There is 
a herd of twenty Red Poll cattle for 
breeding purposes. From this herd, 
they get twenty calves a year which 
are usually sold at about three 
months old for $50 each. 


A number of milk cows are also 
bought, fed into good shape, and sold 
each year. On this kind of feeding 
there is not only a profit because of 
the return of the manure to the land 
but in dealing in the cattle as well. 


VELVET BEANS GROW RANK IN GEOR- 
IA AND WILL ALMOST DOUBLE THE 
Z CORN 


going to do to 
meet this situation, 
though they are 
thinking of putting all their best 
lands in grains and putting cotton on 
the poorer lands until they see how 
seriously the weevil is going to affect 
things. In reality, however, they 
have much less reason to be scared 
than farmers who are not already 
diversifying, for the cotton acreage 
here has already been cut to less than 
10 acres to the plow. 


CROP AS A 


The Burkhalters also have some- 
thing like 60 acres in corn which was 


cuts to getting rich land, provided 
ample feed is raised on the farm for 
the animals and proper attention is 
given to providing bedding. 

This experience, too, will be a rev- 
elation to some as to the great varie- 
ty of feeds that may be grown on a 
Southern farm—for these farmers do 
have a good variety of roughage, con- 
sidering the limited kinds fed on the 
average farm. 

Cattle feeding will also lead a man 
unconsciously into diversified farm- 
ing—and diversified farming is going 
to rob the boll weevil of victory in 
the section where this farm is lo- 
cated. The weevil may do its worst 
and it will not hurt these farmers a 
great deal, either in decreased farm 
revenue or by a slump in land values. 

Summing up, the practice of feed- 
ing cattle has done these things: 

1. It has greatly increased the real 
value of the farm belonging to these 
two brothers. 


2. It has made possible bigger crops 
and therefore greater profits on the 
operation of the place. 


3. It has shown how to best the 
boll weevil. 


[This is No. 1 in a series of stories of 
“Successful Farmers and How They Did 
It” to appear in The Progressive Farmer 
throughout 1920. Next week’s article will 
be about the farm of a noted Hereford 

eeder, B. B. Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C.—The 
ditor.] 





Curing Tobacco 


. A. L.: You can cure the tobacco 

out in any outhouse if it has a 
tight top, with some means of venti- 
lating, provided you do not hang it in 
the curing barn or shed too close to- 
gether. But in your section, where 
the market demands a tobacco with 
color, you had better provide your- 
self with a curing barn, and cure it 
out with flues. I am sending under 
separate cover extension circular No. 
18 which may be of some help to you 
in building a barn, but if you are go- 
ing to grow a small crop a barn 
smaller than the one shown in this 
circular will meet your requirements, 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


club and get a reward. 

















BURKHALTER BROS’, HERD OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 


Velvet beans and corn are also ex- 
tensively used as a feed. Nearly all 
the corn has velvet beans planted 
with it, and is fed much of the time 
right from the field. As little stover 
is stored as possible. 


Other feeds used are peavine hay, 
soy beans, oat and wheat straw, and 
native grass pastures. Nearly every 
field is also pastured at some season 
of the year, as corn land and peavine 
stubble after the crops are gath- 
cred. 

Beef Cattle Are a Fertilizer Factory 
S AN example of what cattle feed- 
ing will do in the way of produc- 

ing manure, the Burkhalters bought 

about 90 head of feeders last year and 
fed them for a little over half the 


A Novel Way of Handling Calves 


ee farmers also buy every calf 
they can get and then turn them 
loose on the farm. The whole place 
is fenced, and calves — sometimes 
thirty or forty in number—are turned 
on all the growing crops. 


“If calves were kept away from 
corn until it is waist-high and then 
turned on it, they would tear it 
down,” Mr. Burkhalter remarked 
“but if you let them have the run of 
a large field from the time the corn 
is planted, they will not damage it.” 
The calves also go where they ill 
in the cotton and other crops. Where 
there is clean cultivation, they can 
get nothing to eat, of course, except 
around fences and in farm roads. But 


THEY LIVE ALMOST ENTIRELY ON 
expected to yield 50 bushels per acre, 
when I was there, a mighty fine aver- 
age for so large an acreage. The 
value of the corn crop, as already 
stated, is increased by the policy of 
planting velvet beans with every acre. 


A few porkers are also raised every 
year. Purebred Poland-Chinas and 
Berkshires are bought and crossed, 
and the pigs used for growing pork. 

Although no definite system of ro- 
tation is used, cotton is never allowed 
to succeed itself, but is always fol- 
lowed by some soil-improving crop. 


The experience of Burkhalter 
Brothers makes ‘several things clear 
to the student of farm conditions. 
First of all, it shows that cattle feed- 
ing is one of the very best short- 


PASTURE 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Florida Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, January 6-16. 
North Carolina’ Farmers’ Short Course, 


West Raleigh, N. C., January 8-28. 


Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, 
Ga., January 20-30. 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, January 2 to February 13. 

« Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, Va., February 3-27. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Atlanta, Ga., February 24-26. 

Louisiana Jersey Breeders’ Association, 
Alexandria, La., March 8-9. 

The North Carolina Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association, Greensboro, N. C., April 
8, 1920. 

National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Washington, D. C., February 19-20. 

Georgia Boll Weevil School, Athens, Ga., 
January 20-30. 
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Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
come packed in a waterproof, oil- 
proof bag. More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other kind 











Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Q 


Three Goodyear tubes traveled on their original air all the way from 
Boston to San Francisco with the Goodyear Transcontinental Motor 
Express. What tribute to their reliability and staunchness! Goodyear 
Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger cars, like the larger tubes for trucks, 
are made of pure gum strips, builf up layer-upon-layer. They cost 
but little more (an average of sixty cents) than tubes of less merit. 
Surely it is false economy to risk, for so small a sum, a costly casing. 
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FORTHCOMING FEATURES OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Some Additional Articles and Series 
of Articles Expected for Early 
Publication 


" LL aboard for 1920!” 
A= Progressive Farmer makes 
its start for the new year, and 
we hope every reader will resolve 
to help us make it the best year in 
Progressive Farmer history. 

Already we have been greatly help- 
ed by the suggestions readers have 
sent us in response to our recent re- 
quest, and many of these have been 
adopted for future use. 

We are now Starting, of course, the 
promised new features for 1920— 
“Successful Farmers and How They 
Did It”; the descriptions of practi- 
cally all breeds of hogs, cattle, sheep, 
horses, and poultry grown in Amer- 
ica; our “Who’s Who in Southern 
Agriculture ;” Prof. Kazmeier’s poul- 
try articles, Prof. Parks’ bee arti- 
cles and Mr. Pou’s dairy letters; the 
monthly health articles by Dr. Wash- 
burn; the inimitable “Huckleberry 
Finn” story; the new series of poems 
on nature and country life, etc., etc. 
The “Law Talks for Farmers” will 
also begin week after next. 





Practical Advice for Tobacco Growers 


UT now just a word about some 

additional features. There has 
been a request from many readers for 
more information about tobacco 
growing, curing and marketing. We 
have accordingly arranged for month- 
ly articles from perhaps the foremost 
tobacco authority in the South—Mr. 
E. H. Mathewson, a practical South- 
ern tobacco farmer who has also 
been for years engaged in tobacco 
experimental work for 
States Department of Agriculture at 
the Reidsville, N. C., tobacco experi- 
ment farm. 

We are also arranging for similar 
monthly articles on peanut growing. 


“What -Your Experiment Station 
Found Out Last Year” 


ACH state experiment station in 

the South spends tens of thous- 
ands of dollars each year to help 
farmers. Too often, however, the 
practical, definite results are not re- 
ported for two or-three years, and 
then given in bulletins so lengthy 
that the average farmer does not 
read them. 

In this situation The Progressive 
Farmer is arranging to publish brief, 
concise articles telling the farmers 
in each state just what practical, 
helpful money-making facts their ex- 
periment station and extension ser- 
vice found out last year. 


Don’t’ waste money to find out 
things which your station has al- 
ready found out for you at state ex- 
pense. These articles will be as full 
of information as an egg is of meat. 


How to Use Fertilizers for Greatest 
Profit 


-THE subject of fertilizers is so im- 
portant that we must have some 
notable articles on it every season. 
Look out for these; and also look out 
for the information we shall publish 
from time to time as to fluctuation in 
prices of fertilizer ingredients, when 
and what we think readers can buy 
most cheaply, etc. Here are some of 
the fertilizer subjects we expect to 
treat: 
1. Cotton Fertilizers for Coastal Plain Soils. 
2. Corn Fertilizers for Coastal Plain Soils. 
o Senall Grain Fertilizers for Coastal Plain 
4. Truck Crop Fertilizers for Coastal Plain 
%. Cotton Fertilizers for Piedmont Soils. 


6. Corn Fertilizers for Piedmont Soils. 
_.7. Small Grain Fertilizers for Piedmont 


ils. 
8. Truck Crop Fertilizers for Piedmont 


Soils. 
9. The Use of Topdressers on Field and 


Garden Crops. 

The subject of tobacco fertilizers 
will be covered in Mr. Mathewson’s 
articles. 


the United © 


French 


has no 


More Matter From Mr. 


THe Progressive Farmer 
more popular writer than Mr. A. 
L. French, one of the most successful, 
one of the hardest working and one 
of the best iaformed farmers and 
stockmen in our whole Southern 
country. 

We are glad to announce that ¢dur- 
ing the coming year Mr. French will 
be virtually a “Contributing Editor” 
te The Pregressive Farmer. 

He will give us a weekly livestock 
article based on his lifelong experi- 
ence and study as a stockman. 

He will print each week a little 
friendly talk with readers about the 
preceding issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

He will give us each month an ar- 


The Problem of Tuberculosis in the Rural 
South. 


Soil Pollution and the Diseases Caused 
by It. 

Malaria: Prevention in the Rural Home 
Infant Care: Proper Feeding and Hygiene 
of Babies. 

Catarrh: The Meaning of a Meaningless 
Term. : 
Care of the Skin and Its Importance in 
Keeping Well. 


The Care of the Teeth. 

Cancer: Its Detection and Prevention. 
Errors of Diet and Their Correction. 
The Family Medicine Chest and Its Use. 


The Diseases of Children: Their Signifi- 
cance in the Future Development of a Child, 

How to Have a Healthful Water Supply on 
the Farm. 


Mental Hygiene: How to Promote Mental 
Health and Safeguard Oneself Against Men- 
tal Ill Health. 

Sexual Hygiene. 


“Seme Mistakes I Have Made” 

VERY man who loves his fellow 

men ought to want these fellow 
men to profit by his mistakes. Dur- 
ing 1920 therefore we shall give a 

















PRETTY HOME OF JOHN F. MOSELY, 


ticle on “Farm Work for the Month 
in the Piedmont and Mountaia 
South.” 


And last but not least, we have dis- 
covered that Mr. French can write 
stories. He can write a story of farm 
life which has all the charm of fic- 
tion and yet is packed with informa- 
tion and inspiration of the most prac- 
tical, result-getting kind. We pre- 
dict that French’s farm life stories 
will be one of the most popular fea- 
tures of The Progressive Farmer in 
1920. 


Good Health on the Farm 


[X ADDITION to the monthly health 
talk by Dr. Washburn, we have 
arranged with him and some other 
health authorities for special articles 
on health subjects as follows: 


Indigestion and Constipation: Their Cause 
and Prevention. 


HAZEL GREEN, ALA. 


prize of $1 for each letter printed on 
the subject, “Some Mistakes I Have 
Made.” Each letter must be short, 
and to this end must be written ona 
single sheet of paper; and to insure 
perfect frankness, letters may be 
printed with fictitious names, (though 
of course the writer’s real name and 
address must be given to the Editors 
in each-case). Send us your experi- 
ences. 

And by the way, any writer who 
prefers not to have his real name 
used in connection with any sort of 
articles may instruct us to use such 
initials or nom de plume as he may 
desire, giving us his real name and 
address. 

A Chance For Our Talented Folk 
| p-value The Progressive 


Farmer has had a rule against 
printing original verse. Now, how- 





I 


today. 


its challenge and its reward. 


vine and shrub and blossom. 


highest achievement in life. 


sowing will bring its harvest. 


defeat. 





A CREED FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMERS: IDEALS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


BELIEVE in MYSELF—believe that whatever mistakes I may or 
may not have made heretofore, I am endowed with limitless pos- 
sibilities for growth, struggle, triumph and development—making 
each today better than its yesterday and each tomorrow better than 


I believe in MY WORK—believe it offers opportunities as an 
industry, requiring faithful labor; as a profession, requiring scientific 
knowledge; as a business, requiring commercial ability—each with 


I believe in MY FARM —believe I can make it rich with stored 
fertility; believe I can make it beautiful with well kept fields, luxuriant 
crops and grazing herds; and believe that the homestead, whether 
cottage or mansion, can be made glorious with a wealth of tree and 


I believe in MY FAMILY—believe that love in the home is God’s 
best gift on earth, and that to rear noble sons and daughters—with 
strong bodies, trained minds, clean hearts, and cheerful spirits—is the 


I believe in MY NEIGHBORHOOD—believe that by keeping ever- 
lastingly at it I can get such codperation from young and old as will 
make it a better and better place to live in; and that whether neigh- 
bors help or hinder, it is my duty to give some thought every day and 
do some work every week for the improvement of schools, roads, 
churches, social life, business codperation, and all the agencies of rural 
comradeship and brotherhood, knowing that sooner or later the 


And finally, I believe in MY CREATOR AND FATHER —believe it 
is His will that His Kingdom should.come on earth—and come here in 
my own particular nook of earth—and that in my every aspiration 
toward this end, I am a co-worker with Him whose power knows no 


(Copyright, 1920, by The Progressive Farmer Co.) 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ever, we are going to cancel that 
restriction. There may be some fu- 
ture Burns or Riley among our read- 
ers, and we therefore invite contribu- 


tions in verse provided they relate to 
farm life. For the best such poem 
received each quarter, no matter 
whether on serious or humorous sub- 
ject, we will give a cash prize of $15. 
We will also give $25 for any accept- 
able short story of Southern farm 
life. All poems and stories should be 
typewritten. 

We shall also be glad to receive 
Original cartoons or drawings relat- 
ing to farming or farm life and will 
pay for all such that we use, while 
we shall also appreciate it if readers 
will send us clippings of any car- 
toons they would like to see reprint- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer. 


WHO’S WHO IN SOUTHEAST- 
ERN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. R. W. H. Stone, New President 
of the State Farmers’ Union 
ANY readers of The Progressive 
Farmer will like to know some- 

thing about Mr. R. W. H. Stone, the 

new President of the North Carolina 

Farmers’ Union, and see how he 

looks. 














R. W. H. STONE 
President Stone was born in Iredell 


County, then lived on a farm in 
Forsyth from early youth till he was 
of age. He then went into the leaf 
tobacco business at Kernersville, 
which business he followed for a num- 
ber of years. In 1896 he married Miss 
Mattie Weatherly, her father being 
one of the largest farmers in his sec- 
tion. Mr. Stone then continued in 
the leaf tobacco business at Greens- 
boro till 1899. Since then he has lived 
on his farm, looking after its interests. 
He is president of Guilford County 
Farmers’ Union, Director of the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
Farm Extension Bureau, and an active 
member of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. His local Union is a live 
one, and includes in its membership 
the county demonstration agent and 
county superintendent of schools. 

President Stone declares that as 
President of the Union he will seek 
to promote no faction but ‘will try 
to serve only the general interests 
of the order and the principles to 
which it is devoted. 


[The Progressive Farmer during 1920 ex- 
pects to publish in each issue a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of some agricultural leader 
in educational, investigation, extension, or 
organization work in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, or Georgia. Three other 
sketches to appear this month include J. 
Skottowe Wannamaker, of South Carolina, 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, and L Tom- 
linson of North Carolina, each a leader in 
the American Cotton Association. We are 
taking these men first because of the keen 
interest just now in the organization of the 
Cotton Association, and will then take up 
leaders in Agricultural Department, College 
Station and Extension Work.—The Editors.] 





The Progressive Farmer representative 
makes big money. We need a representative 
for your community. Write today for full 
Particulars. 
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The Service You Want in a Tractor 


You Get ina Waterloo Boy 


The measure of value of any farm machine you buy is the amount of 


service derived after its purchase. 


To be the right kind of invest- 


ment any machine must “make good” in your hands. 
You want a tractor that will do the work you have to do and that 


will make you money while doing it. 
Its purchase means real tractor satisfaction. 


tractor requirements. 





A Waterloo Boy combines economy with efficiency. It 
gives you dependable service at small operating cost. Its 
twin-cylinder engine develops full 12 h. p. at the draw- 
war and 25 h, p. on the belt, using kerosene as a fuel. 
The patented manifold converts every drop of this low- 
priced fuel into reliable power. Two gallons of kerosene 
per acre is the average amount used when plowing. 


A Fan, Pump and Radiator cooling system hold the en- 
gine at the proper temperature to give you the greatest 
service. While the motor runs at the right temperature 
for perfect lubrication, enough heat is maintained to in- 
sure complete combustion and full power from the fuel. 
The radiator holds 13 gallons of water. You don’t have 
to stop in the field every few hours and fill it. That 
means time saved. 


A Waterloo Boy meets your 


WATERLOO BOY 


A Drawbar Shift Lever eliminates side draft on both 
tractor and tools. By shifting this lever the center line 
of pull of the tractor always corresponds with the center 
line of draft on the plow. 


The Pulley Wheel on the Waterloo Boy is mounted on 
an extension of the engine crankshaft. It is carried on 
wide, heavy-duty Hyatt bearings. There are no gears 
in mesh to cause friction. All power goes directly 
to the belt. 


The Waterloo Boy is especially strong and rugged in 
its construction, Its various parts are designed to meet 
every possible strain. It stands up under the most severe 
conditions, Every part is easy to get at. The engine 
runs without vibration. Its well-balanced weight pro- 
vides proper traction in soft ground. It is built for, and 
fives you, real service. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Remember that buying a tractor is an important investment, Be sure to investigate thoroughly before you buy. We have 
prepared a booklet describing the Waterloo Boy fully. Don’t fail to getit. Drop us a postal card or letter today. Address 
John Deere, Moline, lilinois, and ask for booklet: WB137 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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FORTHCOMING FEATURES OF 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Some Additional Articles and Series 
of Articles Expected for Early 
Publication 


2g LL aboard for 1920!” 
Am Progressive Farmer makes 


its start for the new year, and 
we hope every reader will resolve 
to help us make it the best year in 
Progressive Farmer history. 

Already we have been greatly help- 
ed by the suggestions readers have 
sent us in response to our recent re- 
quest, and many of these have been 
adopted for future use. 

We are now starting, of course, the 
promised new features for 1920— 
“Successful Farmers and How They 
Did It”; the descriptions of practi- 
cally all breeds of hogs, cattle, sheep, 
horses, and poultry grown in Amer- 
ica; our “Who’s Who in Southern 
Agriculture ;” Prof. Kazmeier’s poul- 
try articles, Prof. Parks’ bee arti- 
cles and Mr. Pou’s dairy letters; the 
monthly health articles by Dr. Wash- 
burn; the inimitable “Huckleberry 
Finn” story; the new series of poems 
on nature and country life, etc., etc. 
The “Law Talks for Farmers” will 
also begin week after next. 


Practical Advice for Tobacco Growers 


UT now just a word about some 
additional features. There has 
been a request from many readers for 
more information about tobacco 
growing, curing and marketing. We 
have accordingly arranged for month- 
ly articles from perhaps the foremost 
tobacco authority in the South—Mr. 
E. H. Mathewson, a practical South- 
ern tobacco farmer who has also 
been for years engaged in tobacco 
experimental work for 
States Department of Agriculture at 
the Reidsville, N. C., tobacco experi- 
ment farm. 
We are also arranging for similar 
monthly articles on peanut growing. 


“What -Your Experiment Station 
Found Out Last Year” 


ACH state experiment station in 

the South spends tens of thous- 
ands of dollars each year to help 
farmers. Too often, however, the 
practical, definite results are not re- 
ported for two or-three years, and 
then given in bulletins so lengthy 
that the average farmer does not 
read them. 


In this situation The Progressive 
Farmer is arranging to publish brief, 
concise articles telling the farmers 
in each state just what practical, 
helpful money-making facts their ex- 
periment station and extension ser- 
vice found out last year. 

Don’t. waste money to find out 
things which your station has al- 
ready eal out for you at state ex- 
pense. These articles will be as full 
of information as an egg is of meat. 


How to Use Fertilizers for Greatest 
Profit 


THE subject of fertilizers is so im- 
portant that we must have some 
notable articles on it every season. 
Look out for these; and also look out 
for the information we shall publish 
from time to time as to fluctuation in 
prices of fertilizer ingredients, when 
and what we think readers can buy 
most cheaply, etc. Here are some of 
the fertilizer subjects we expect to 
treat: 
1. Cotton Fertilizers for Coastal Plain Soils. 


2. Corn Fertilizers for Coastal Plain Soils. 
3. Small Grain Fertilizers for Coastal Plain 


oils. 
PX, Se Crop Fertilizers for Coastal Plain 
oils. 

5. Cotton Fertilizers for Piedmont Soils. 
6. Corn Fertilizers for Piedmont Soils. 


7. Small Grain Fertilizers for Piedmont 
Soils. 
8. Truck Crop Fertilizers for Piedmont 
Soils. 


9. The Use of Topdressers on Field and 


Garden Crops. 

The subject of tobacco fertilizers 
will be covered in Mr. Mathewson’s 
articles. 


the United © 


More Matter From Mr. French 


Yeas Progressive Farmer has no 
more popular writer than Mr. A. 
L. French, one of the most successful, 
one of the hardest working and one 
of the best iaformed farmers and 
stockmen in our whole Southern 
country. 

We are glad to announce that ¢ur- 
ing the coming year Mr. French will 
be virtually a “Contributing Editor” 
te The Pregressive Farmer. 

He will give us a weekly livestock 
article based on his lifelong experi- 
ence and study as a stockman. 

He will print each week a little 
friendly talk with readers about the 
preceding issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

He will give us each month an ar- 


The Problem of Tuberculosis in the Rural 


South. 

Soil Pollution and the Diseases Caused 
by It. 

Malaria: Prevention in the Rural Home. 
Infant Care: Proper Feeding and Hygiene 
of Babies. 

Catarrh: The Meaning of a Meaningless 
Term. : 
Care of the Skin and Its Importance in 
Keeping Well. 

The Care of the Teeth. 

Cancer: Its Detection and Prevention. 


Errors of Diet and Their Correction. 

The Family Medicine Chest and Its Use. _ 

The Diseases of Children: Their Signifi- 
cance in the Future Development of a Child, 

How to Have a Healthful Water Supply on 
the Farm. 

Mental Hygiene: How to Promote Mental 
Health and Safeguard Oneself Against Men- 
tal lll Health. 

Sexual Hygiene. 


“Seme Mistakes I Have Made” 

VERY man who loves his fellow 

men ought to want these fellow 
men to profit by his mistakes. Dur- 
ing 1920 therefore we shall give a 

















PRETTY HOME OF JOHN F. MOSELY, 


ticle on “Farm Work for the Month 
in the Piedmont and Mountaia 
South.” 


And last but not least, we have dis- 
covered that Mr. French can write 
stories. He can write a story of farm 
life which has all the charm of fic- 
tion and yet is packed with informa- 
tion and inspiration of the most prac- 
tical, result-getting kind. We pre- 
dict that French’s farm life stories 
will be one of the most popular fea- 
tures of The Progressive Farmer in 
1920. 


Good Health on the Farm 


[% ADDITION to the monthly health 
talk by Dr. Washburn, we have 
arranged with him and some other 
health authorities for special articles 
on health subjects as follows: 


Indigestion and Constipation: Their Cause 
and Prevention. 


HAZEL GREEN, ALA. 


prize of $1 for each letter printed on 
the subject, “Some Mistakes I Have 
Made.” Each letter must be short, 
and to this end must be written on a 
single sheet of paper; ahd to insure 
perfect frankness, letters may be 
printed with fictitious names, (though 
of course the writer’s real name and 
address must be given to the Editors 
in each-case). Send us your experi- 
ences. 

And by the way, any writer who 
prefers not to have his real name 
used in connection with any sort of 
articles may instruct us to use such 
initials or nom de plume as he may 
desire, giving us his real name and 
address. 

A Chance For Our Talented Folk 

ERETOFORE The Progressive 


Farmer has had a rule against 
printing original verse. Now, how- 





I 


today. 


its challenge and its reward. 


vine and shrub and blossom. 


highest achievement in life. 


sowing will bring its harvest. 


defeat. 





A CREED FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMERS: IDEALS FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 


BELIEVE in MYSELF—believe that whatever mistakes I may or 
may not have made heretofore, I am endowed with limitless pos- 
sibilities for growth, struggle, triumph and development—making 
each today better than its yesterday and each tomorrow better than 


I believe in MY WORK—believe it offers opportunities as an 
industry, requiring faithful labor; as a profession, requiring scientific 
knowledge; as a business, requiring commercial ability—each with 


I believe in MY FARM —believe I can make it rich with stored 
fertility; believe I can make it beautiful with well kept fields, luxuriant 
crops and grazing herds; and believe that the homestead, whether 
cottage or mansion, can be made glorious with a wealth of tree and 


I believe in MY FAMILY—believe that love in the home is God’s 
best gift on earth, and that to rear noble sons and daughters—with 
strong bodies, trained minds, clean hearts, and cheerful spirits—is the 


I believe in MY NEIGHBORHOOD —believe that by keeping ever- 
lastingly at it I can get such codperation from young and old as will 
make it a better and better place to live in; and that whether neigh- 
bors help or hinder, it is my duty to give some thought every day and 
do some work every week for the improvement of schools, roads, 
churches, social life, business codperation, and all the agencies of rural 
comradeship and brotherhood, knowing that sooner or later the 


And finally, I believe in MY CREATOR AND FATHER—believe it 
is His will that His Kingdom should.come on earth—and come here in 
my own particular nook of earth—and that in my every aspiration 
toward this end, I am a co-worker with Him whose power knows no 


(Copyright, 1920, by The Progressive Farmer Co.) 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ever, we are going to cancel that 
restriction. There may be some fu- 
ture Burns or Riley among our read- 
ers, and we therefore invite contribu- 


tions in verse provided they relate to 
farm life. For the such poem 
received each quarter, no matter 
whether on serious or humorous sub- 
ject, we will give a cash prize of $15. 
We will also give $25 for any accept- 
able short story of Southern farm 
life. Ail poems and stories should be 
typewritten. 


best 


We shall also be glad to receive 
original cartoons or drawings relat- 
ing to farming or farm life and will 
pay for all such that we use, while 
we shall also appreciate it if readers 
will send us clippings of any car- 
toons they would like to see reprint- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer. 


WHO’S WHO IN SOUTHEAST- 
ERN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. R. W. H. Stone, New President 
of the State Farmers’ Union 
ANY readers of The Progressive 
Farmer will like to know some- 

thing about Mr. R. W. H. Stone, the 

new President of the North Carolina 

Farmers’ Union, and see how he 

looks. 














R. W. H. STONE 
President Stone was born in Iredell 


County, then lived on a farm in 
Forsyth from early youth till he was 
of age. He then went into the leaf 
tobacco business at Kernersville, 
which business he followed for a num- 
ber of years. In 1896 he married Miss 
Mattie Weatherly, her father being 
one of the largest farmers in his sec- 
tion. Mr. Stone then continued in 
the leaf tobacco business at Greens- 
boro till 1899. Since then he has lived 
on his farm, looking after its interests. 
He is president of Guilford County 
Farmers’ Union, Director of the 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce 
Farm Extension Bureau, and an active 
member of the Methodist Protestant 
Church. His local Union is a live 
one, and includes in its membership 
the county demonstration agent and 
county superintendent of schools. 


President Stone declares that as 
President of the Union he will seek 
to promote no faction but will try 
to serve only the general interests 
of the order and the principles to 
which it is devoted. 


[The Progressive Farmer during 1920 ex- 
pects to publish in each issue a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of some agricultural leader 
in educational, investigation, extension, or 
organization work in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, or Georgia. Three other 
sketches to appear this month include J. 
Skottowe Wannamaker, of South Carolina, 

arvie Jordan, of Georgia, and L. om- 
linson of North Carolina, each a leader in 
the American Cotton Association. We are 
taking these men first because of the keen 
interest just now in the organization of the 
Cotton Association, and will then take up 
leaders in Agricultural Department, College 
Station and Extension Work.—The Editors.] 





The Progressive Farmer representative 
makes big money. We need a representative 
for your community. Write today for full 
particulars. 














Saturday, January 3, 1920] 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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The Service You Want in a Tractor 
You Get in a Waterloo Boy 


The measure of value of any farm machine you buy is the amount of 


service derived after its purchase. 


To be the right kind of invest- 


ment any machine must “make good” in your hands. 
You want a tractor that will do the work you have to do and that 


will make you money while doing it. 
Its purchase means real tractor satisfaction. 


tractor requirements. 


A Waterloo Boy meets your 


WATERLOO BOy 


BURNS KEROSENE COMPLETELY 


A Waterloo Boy combines economy with efficiency. It 
gives you dependable service at small operating cost. Its 
twin-cylinder engine develops full 12 h. p. at the draw- 
bar and 25 h. p. on the belt, using kerosene as a fuel. 
The patented manifold converts every drop of this low- 
priced fuel into reliable power. Two gallons of kerosene 
per acre is the average amount used when plowing. 


A Fan, Pump and Radiator cooling system hold the en- 
gine at the proper temperature to give you the greatest 
service, While the motor runs at the right temperature 
for perfect lubrication, enough heat is maintained to in- 
sure complete combustion and full power from the fuel. 
The radiator holds 13 gallons of water. You don’t have 
to stop in the field every few hours and fill it. That 
means time saved. 


A Drawbar Shift Lever eliminates side draft on both 
tractor and tools. By shifting this lever the center line 
of pull of the tractor always corresponds with the center 
line of draft on the plow. 


The Pulley Wheel on the Waterloo Boy is mounted on 
an extension of the engine crankshaft. It is carried on 
wide, heavy-duty Hyatt bearings. There are no gears 
in mesh to cause friction. All power goes directly 
to the belt, 


The Waterloo Boy is especially strong and rugged in 
its construction, Its various parts are designed to meet 
every possible strain. It stands up under the most severe 
conditions. Every part is easy to get at. The engine 
runs without vibration. Its well-balanced weight pro- 
vides proper traction in soft ground, It is built for, and 
fives you, real service. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Remember that buying a tractor is an important investment. Be sure to investigate thoroughly before you buy. We have 
prepared a booklet describing the Waterloo Boy fully. Don’t fail to getit. Drop us a postal card or letter today. Address 


John Deere, Moline, lilinois, and ask for booklet- WB137 
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By DR. B. F. KAUPP, Prefessor Poultry Science, 


Investigations and Pathology, for the 
year November 1, 1917, to October 31, 
1918. This is a poultry commercial 


Depreciation in value of stock (inc. 
SN nna 6064906060084090005004600008 59.00 bolineum, association 
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DIVISION OF POULTRY PROFITS BETWEEN LANDLORD AND TENANT — fng*ortcr'cosis SSS 200%: S058" rosa 





An Example of Detail Poultry Accounting Work and Some Prac- 


tical Deductions From It 





State College of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


disinfecting house, making and re- 
pairing fence, accounting work, buy- 
ing, selling, collecting for eggs........ 63.30 lecting, accountant work 
Tax, insurance on building, deprecia- 
tion on building and 
building investment 


press, commissions, leg bands, car- 


OE a cctsinanknbicetatenei dices 

GE ican vcncesicvencevnennes 
Receipts 

Eggs sold exclusive of hatching........ 

Eggs sold for hatching..............ss00 

Se Cr Sh cvs poskent sacenguantecsts 


HE question is often put to me: ee ee ee er ee 1.20 F 
~ . ~iigt 5 But Bs er tate oe ee es 16.2 SE Ee Rr 
What is an equitable division of Com mn. 00000 ee ae ee 
profits where landlord and ten- Wheat ES ORER, PE ey 8 ES 48.05 Stiiene ger a eadoennete despite 
ant raise poultry together on a farm? Goon nea seg POUR: OEE WN ssa icaves ccnccnsaaes 
What should each furnish? SATIRE Avro sesvessevoncenseniesarnserase 18.40 DETAIL SUMMARY COST ACCOUNTANT 
To get at this question intelligently, Oyster shell ...........200/.00IIIID “so Wonk oF —" RAISED 
of : ow DE OE. in cnkvbeSe cnveankasaiecces 1.00 
the following Summary © gree a8 5 Corn stover (for litter in house)........ ‘iz... lS. meereerrprerrerirrere lessens 
detail account on 88 hens run as a Wheat straw (for litter in house)..... a I, tA de oon Oo caceeodcawenen 
profit test by the North Carolina Ex- Hauling eggs and stock, daily chores CMOMEREEE  c0een nccencecsconstvcsnésaacccense 
. S : OM f Poultr mixing feed, preparing eggs for mar- Meat SCrap .....ceesecerececeeecernecneseees 
periment Station, ce oO y ket, cleaning house, hauling litter, an cea intern tea ie Eee 


Incubation (natural), cleaning house, 
mixing feed, spraying, selling, col- 


Interest on colony house, equipment, 


interest on 
6.73 Interest on land, seed, fences,...........- 


INVENTORY Interest on land value..........ceeeeeeeee BO Cees, GHP Wisc cece dcbicivecctasececees 
. Interest and upkeep of water supply... 1.50 Eggs incubated ............. eeesocceccsoese 
Livestock Coops, pails, feed hoppers, propor- Interest on feed and supplies........... 
Hens hatched 1916 (93)....0..sscccseeeeee $196.00  tionate charge for wagon, harness, Feed for hens while incubating and 
Ue ae seahenain ukaiakySoe 12.00 RODEN wacccescnctynenscsencsved cdnctivene 23.75 brooding ........-seeeecsecvcvccvcccsseecs 13 
Interest on money invested in live Carbolineum  .........eeseeeeeeeeenetereeees 
198.00 NY cit iiwh encase suscduscecnasdcessue4 12.08 Grit and hell ....cccccccccccvcccecccece 
Interest on feed and supplies........... 10.97 
Cost Ree cases, other market carriers, ex: Total cost........ stsseseeeveceeeenes 
Receipts 


dues, trade el: Bite GORE os vcnnindernensgacdantierd 


taxes, depreciation in value............ 
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Do You Know Hudson 


But Through Sheer Merit Alone 
Essex Made Its Thirty Mil- 
lion Dollar Sales Record 


Builds the Essex? 


Essex success has not been accidental. 
No one doubts its right to the position 
it holds. 

But how many know why Essex in its 
first year revealed qualities moremature, 
more evident of the influence of long 
experience, than is commonly found in 
cars even in their third and fourth year. 

You will recall the Essex was an- 
nounced one year ago without one word 
as to the identity of its builders. Nota 
claim was made for its performance. 

You were asked to go look at it, take 
a ride and form your own opinion. The 
Essex, we said, would have to speak 
for itself. 

Now that it has established itself, 
we reveal why Essex has all the quali- 
ties of cars of long development. 


Was Designed by 
Hudson Engineers 


They conceived it as they developed 
the Super-Six. All they learned about en- 
durance, they incorporated in the Essex. 

They gave to the Essex the power 
that has made it famous in all quarters. 
Its speed is the result of what had been 
learned in making the Super-Six winner 
of all worth while speed records. 

The Essex can never be all that the 
Super-Six is for they are totally dif- 
ferent types. 

But the Essex does bring quality and 
performance to a class field that was 
unknown. 


== 6 


The former owners of large costly 
cars that have adopted the Essex have 
not been Hudson users. They have 
come from other cars, cars that fall 
short of the Super-Six in all particulars 
save size and cost. 

The Essex appeals to such users be- 
cause of its nimbleness. They like the 
way its performance compares with that 
of the Super-Six. You can see this on 
every hand. The two cars in any com- 
munity that are most prominent because 
of their performance ability are the 
Hudson Super-Six and the Essex. 


Essex Did Not Need 


Hudson’s Endorsement 


Think of the advantages Essex has 
had. What ordinarily would have re- 
quired years to perfect was made pos- 
sible in the very first model. 

That is why 20,000 are now running, 
why more than $30,000,000.00 was paid 
for Essex cars in ten months. 

You have not needed the Hudson 
endorsement to understand Essex 
performance. 

Essex has won its own way. Hudson 
gave it full benefit of the experience of 
its engineers and the ability of its 
manufacturing organization. Its name 
was not needed. 

Now Hudson takes the same pride in 
acknowledging its kinship to Essex that 
a father might in speaking of his son 
who on his own account had made good. 
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Manure from COOPS .....-..scseeeseeseee 2.00 
Chicks sold for food or caten on farm.. 141.48 
B4 pullets. .......ccseccccccccccterwececcecs 252.00 

Total feceints ccccccccccccscccccece $395.98 


Seal peels based on number of hens 

PCr HEN cecscscccececceercccecceeesvevese 3.79 

The above is based on 600 chicks 
hatched and is what was actually 
done on one farm. 

The above includes all costs includ- 
ing labor in caring for the birds and 
all other expenses and compensa- 
tions. 

This presupposes that the landlord 
will furnish all houses and equipment 
and the tenant will furnish all birds 
used for breeding and egg produc- 
tion. The landlord gets compensa- 
tiédn for taxes, interest on invest- 
ment in land, buildings, equipment 
and money advanced for feed, and 
depreciation in value of property, and 
the tenant gets compensation for 
depreciation in value of the breeding 
or egg-laying birds and loss for 
death. The tenant also gets pay for 
his work. This is on the basis of a 
flock of birds bred to lay, but can 
only be regarded as the average com- 
mercial hen. The mortality of the 
chicks was only about 20 per cent. 
The total cost of the year’s work may 
be divided as follows :— 


Item Amount Percentage 
SE Wenndonagnessoes PE, done dtecbevegnens | 
Equipment, interest 131.64...........eeee00: 24 
Labor, depreciation 

CE. GURU sececces SEED. sc ccccccevivesnees 25 


The landlord advances the money 
for the feed, is allowed interest on 
investment, and takes 51 per cent of 
the returns for the feed. 

The landlord furnishes suitable 
buildings, equipment, land, and fences 
and this represents in interest, tax 
and depreciation 24 per cent of the 
cost. 

The tenant furnishes the labor, re- 
ceives interest on his investment in 
birds, pay for his labor, also for loss 
of breeding birds by death. For this 
he receives 25 per cent of the total 
income or receipts. 

As to labor, human hours are 
charged up at the rate of $0.20 per 
hour and horse hours at the rate of 
$0.10. Interest in all cases is charg- 
ed up at 6 per cent. Feed is charged 
at last year’s prices. 


Late Chicks Profitable 


FARLY hatched chickens are by far 
better for both laying and breed- 
ing- purposes. However, the late 
hatched ones will be profitable if 
proper care is given. 

We had thirteen chicks hatched in 
July, 1918, and had only three pullets 
in the nine chickens raised. One of 
them (a black one) was so tame we 
petted her a great deal. During the 
last spring and summer she faid twice 
and set twice, raising two nice flocks 
of chickens. She began laying again 
October 14 and to date has laid 57 
eggs in 64 days, which I think a good 
record. I feed corn, a few scraps from 
the table, and a little sour milk, 

We had only the three pullets then 
to start with last spring and decided 
to buy a few eggs from a breeder in 
an adjoining neighborhood. I bought 
two settings of Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs and had 17 chicks hatched. 
One was a Rhode Island Red (the 
eggs having got mixed in gathering). 

I built a small house, 5x10 feet for 
them and fed and cared for them well. 
One died, a hawk caught one when 
they would weigh about two pounds 
each, and two have been killed by 
passing automobiles this fall. 

These were May chickens. A great 
many people say that May chickens 
are very difficult to raise, but I find 
from experience that they are as 
easily raised as any others if properly 
housed and cared for. 

UHLAN MAHONEY. 

Limestone, Tenn. 








Read “Huckleberry Finn” aloud to all the 


family. 
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Plant Food Situation 

















Alarming. 


HE NEED of fertilizers in the South was never 


keener. 


Yet, their supply was never so precarious. 


@ The manufacturers of fertilizers are more than three 
months behind in production and are still held back for 


lack of materials, 


q Strikes in the phosphate fields, railroad car shortages 
and the lack of coal have seriously interfered with the 
production of acid phosphate. 


@ With Southern crops bringing record prices, the crop 
increase that fertilizers can make must be taken advan- 
tage of to the limit. 


q Fertilizers overcome labor shortage by increasing pro- 
duction, reduce wages by causing labor to produce more. 


@ What ought the Southern farmer to do? 
@ He should get his orders in early so that the fertilizer 


manufacturers and the railroads may see how big a job 


they've got to handle. 
be put info its accomplishment. 


Then every last bit of effort can 
The sooner the size of 


the job is known the better. Get in touch with your 


dealers at once. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Shreveport, La. 
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JANUARY IN THE BEE YARD. 


OW is the time to put the bee yard 

into shape. If your bees are just 
anywhere, select a permanent loca- 
tion. Pick out a spot sloping toward 
the southeast that 
is shaded by small 
trees, trim out the 














underbrush and 
lower limbs. Cut 
off all limbs that 


will touch your 
head when stand- 
ing erect but no 
more. Cut all knots 
smooth to the tree, 
leaving nothing 
that might catch veil, clothing or fix- 
tures and cause accident. Top these 
same trees so that no branch is over 
12 feet from the ground. When 
swarming time comes you will see 
the beauty of this low-topped cover. 
Any tall tree in the immediate vicinity 
should also be cut or topped. 
en? 





DR. PARKS 


Those few box gums you are going 
to transfer should be properly placed. 
If they are standing very close to- 


gether, they should be scattered ove? 
the orchard or woodlot. It is seldom 
that a job of transferring can be com- 
pleted where the hives are close to- 
gether, without an immense amount 
of robbing and stinging. If the gums 
are 25 or more feet apart this trouble 
is almost eliminated. After the trans- 
fer has been made the hives can be 
slowly moved back until they are on 
the permanent stands. To do this, 
move the hive about two-thirds of its 
width every two or three days. 
. 7 * 


The new hives you ordered are with 
you. In this waiting season put them 
together. In the packages you will 
find printed instructions how to nail 
up the fixtures. Study this paper until 
you know how. Get a can of good 
white paint. Let all dove-tail edges 
receive a coat before driving together. 
On the bottoms and tops all inside 
edges should also be painted. After 
all these edges are painted, put one 
complete hive together, but only put 
in a very few nails until you see that 
all the pieces are in the proper places, 
then nail up the hive. Use plenty of 
nails. On finishing the nailing, give 
the bottom boards a good coat of 


Paint on all sides, the brood chambers 
and supers on the outside only, and 
the tops on all surfaces exposed to 
the weather. Just before putting your 
bees into the new hives see that a sec- 
ond coat of paint is put on. Paint may 
cost, but it is a 100 per cent invest- 
ment. 
* * * 


In that bee book you purchased you 
noticed the various devices for nailing 
up, wiring, and putting foundation 
into frames. If any of them appeal 
to you, use them; if not, make one to 
suit yourself. Where you have five 
or less hives to care for, the frames 
can be completed without the use of 
any nailing or waxing devices. In 
putting in the wires, make them just 
tight enough to hum. In stringing 
the wire, thread it before cutting from 
the spool, fasten the front end to a 
tack, tighten by pulling and fasten by 
wrapping around another tack, com- 
plete by driving in the tacks. To put 
in the brood foundation remove the 
wooden wedge, hold the brood frame 
bottom side up, place the foundation 
with the edge in the groove and side 
against the wires. Put the wedge in 
place and nail. Lay the frame over a 





—— 





Ruinous Vibration Conquered! 


The Silent Alamo operates anywhere—no special foundation needed 





Portable Power 
Stand 


The Ide Super-Silent motor is an exe 
clusive Silent Alamo feature. It is the 
only rotating sleeve-valve motor used on 
any plant. Does away with noisy valves, 
cams and push rods, Eliminates spark 
Ends carbon troubles. 
Banishes valve grinding. 

Motor starts with a mere press of a 
button on the switchboard. An auto- 
matic governor controls motor speed, 
gives tapered charge to batteries. When 
batteries are fully charged engine stops, 

Oil is pumped to every bearing sur- 
face under pressure. When oil drops to 
a “low” point motor stops. It will not 
start unless sufficient oil and water are 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT CO., General Offices: 724 Tower Bidg.. CHICAGO 


plug fouling. 


Electric Iron 








cially built foundation. 
the Silent Alamo will operate under full load when mounted 
three ordinary drinking glasses. 
sands of farmers are today using or installing the wonderful 


Silent AL 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


supplied. No chance of burning outa 
earing or overheating. 
The Silent Alamo is completely ene 
closed. No moving part is exposed. 


No Special Foundation Needed 


Installation of the Silent Alamo is a 
It will operate quietly 
any place without special foundation or 


ERE is a Farm Electric Power and Light Plant in which that 
awful jar and shake and rattle are missing. 
It requires no anchoring. As proof of this 


It needs no spe- 


That's why thousands and thou- 


AMO 


TRADE MARK 


on 





simple matter. 


anchoring. 


plant. 


in operation. 


Factory at Hillsdale, Mich. 


ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES—The Silent Alamo supplies power to o 
appliances illustrated. The Silent Alamo dealer can take your order for any Pe 





Write for the Silent Alamo Book today. 
arn about the unusual advantages of- 
fered by this scientifically perfected 
We will send 
you where you can see the Silent Alamo 


erate all the labor-saving 
these Alamo accessories 


it at once and tell 
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piece of smooth board, with wires 
above the foundation and fasten 
them with the embedder. In the su- 
per frames you must wax in the 


foundation. Proceed as you did with 
the brood frame until you place the 
super foundation in the groove. Have 
some melted wax ready. Place the 
frame so that it slants toward one 
end and toward the foundation, now 
pour on just enough wax to fasten 
the entire length to the top bar, then 
embed the wires. Use full sheets of 
medium brood foundation in brood 
frames, and full sheets of thin super 
foundation in the super frames. 
H. B. PARKS. 
College Station, Texas. 


Chickens Have Sorehead 


A NORTH Carolina correspondent 

Says her chickens “have sores or 
thick looking scabs on their heads 
and eyes.” Also asks how to destroy 
chiggers. 


The trouble probably is sorehead 
or chicken pox. Though some au- 
thorities differ, it is probably con- 
tagious. Cold and damp are most 
common causes, and lack of proper 
sanitation. The first thing to do is 
isolate birds that are sick, clean up 
thoroughly all damp and dirty litter, 
and if necessary move to thoroughly 
dry quarters free from drafts. Wash- 
ing the sore places with warm water 
and mild soap is good first treat- 
ment, but at this season exercise 
care in drying. For general treat- 
ment, use carbolated vaseline or gly- 
cerine applied regularly. In very 
bad cases one application of diluted 





tincture of iodine will help. Give 
nourishing food, including a mash 
containing say one-third clover 


leaves, soaked in boiling milk. 

As to the chiggers: If frosts have 
not yet killed the chiggers, it will 
probably be advisable to confine the 
chickens to run wheré no old vege- 
tation harbors the chiggers. A good 
spraying of small runs with kero- 
sene oil, or dusting with flowers of 
sulphur will either kill them or drive 


them off. An application of sul- 
phur ointment or mixed kerosene and 
lard will kill them when on the 
chicks. Dusting the chickens with 
flowers of sulphur will keep the 
chiggers off. If the chigger bites 


cause bad sores, wash off scabs and 
apply 5 per cent carbolated salve or 
vaseline. 





Nut Grass Again 


HEN I moved to where I now live, 

there was a spot of nut grass on 
the place. I paid but little attention 
to it,and the result was, the stuff was 
scattered over a considerable area. 
Well, I plowed and hoed, but it kept 
increasing. 

The next step I took was to fence 
it off and put hogs on it. That was 
a complete failure. If they woild 
graze only and not root at all, it 
would work ruin to the grass; but if 
they root and stir it in the ground, 
it will never stop trying to come 
again. 

I then tried a plan that worked all 
O. K., and now I can say there is not 
a sprig of nut grass to be found on 
the place. My plan was to confine 
chickens on it for two seasons, from 
the month of March till white frost. 
I put high poultry wire around the 
infested ground, with hen house and 
troughs inside; cut one wing of the 
hen, put a sufficient number of chick- 
ens in the enclosure to keep the grass 
nipped off even with the top of the 
ground. They will go after it every 
morning and will keep it entirely un- 
derground. 

The second season it will require 


only one-third as many hens to keep 
it down. J. A. JOHNSON. 





Earning a purebred registered pig is easy, 
and is the beginning on the road to success; 
Hundreds of club workers are earning pure- 
bred pigs every year. Ask us for particulars. 
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| Lynchbur 
Plows id 


Black section 
shows part of a 


Lynch burg Concave 





Black section 
shows part of 
ordinary Point 


Point that the soil 
will eventually 
wear away 


It is still sharp — 
retains its shape after 
turning many acres 





Why do the 
teeth of wild animals 
stay sharp ? 


Because 
they’re Concave! 








that the sail 
wears away 





——— 
OE 


Note - the ordinar 


y plow 


Point has lost its edge and 
shape - must be Forced into 
the soil — hard on man 


and beast 


Wear dulls ordinary plows— 
but sharpens this concave point 


HE ORDINARY plow share wears on 

the bottom. Therefore, in plowing hard 
ground the point is soon “snubbed.” The edge 
is quickly lost. 

But the Lynchburg Self-sharpening point is 
concave. «The wear comes on the top side, not 
on the bottom. The soil wears it at an angle. 
Even after 30 days of plowing they often re- 
tain their beak-like point. 

Note in the illustration above: how wear, 
which dulls ordinary plows, only whets this 
concave point. Note how the curve that gives 
the plow suction is not lost—even after plow- 
ing many acres. 

Then, note how wear soon snubs the nose of 
other plow shares which have not this patented 
concave feature. 


Stop Spending as Much for Points 
as for Plows 


Out of every dollar that goes from the 
farmer to the plow-maker about 25 cents is 
for new plows and 75 cents for repair parts. 

—And 40 cents to 50 cents out of that 75 
cents goes to pay for points. More money goes 


to buy new shares than for all other parts 
combined. 


Your plow expense is cut in half if you use 
Lynchburg Chilled Plows, equipped with the 
Concave Self-sharpening point. Users state 
that they outwear from three to five of the old- 
style points. We guarantee them to outwear 
two, 


Just Try This Concave Point 


If you are using some other make of plow, 
perhaps you can get a Lynchburg Concave 
point to fit it. For we now make Lynchburg 
Concave points—not only to fit Lynchburg 
Plows—but also to fit several other standard 
makes. 


If you can’t get a Lynchburg Concave point 
to fit your plow, it will pay you to discard it 
and get Lynchburg plows with points that 
“whet themselves on the soil.” - 


There is but one concave self-sharpening 
point—the Lynchburg. Don’t accept an imi- 
tation. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 
Our interesting booklet about “the plow the 
soil can’t dull” sent free upon request. (29) 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 


LYNCHBURG 


The Plant of the McWanes’—The lronmasters 


VIRGINIA 





Why do Lynchburg 
Plow Points 
Stay Sharp? 


Because 
they’re Concavel 
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the average Southern farmer. 





The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


I1—Making the Farm Poultry Pay 


{This is No. 1 in our series of discussions of some of the most important problems of 
Next week's letters will deal with the problem of im- 


proving our livestock by the use of purebred sires.] 








Feeding for Egg Production 


($5 Prize Letter) 

N THE winter of 1918 we had a flock 

of forty or more Barred Rock pul- 
lets that were receiving no attention 
at all and, as might have been ex- 
pected, were laying no eggs. In com- 
menting on the subject one member 
of the family pronounced them a 
dead expense. I replied, it was our 
own fault, that if they were proper- 
ly cared for they would lay all the 
eggs we wanted. I was at once 
challenged to prove the statement. 

I began with a morning mash com- 
posed of oats, corn meal and wheat- 
bran with a little pepper and char- 
coal, fed warm. At night I gave 
them shelled corn, and through the 


‘day they were given a few raw tur- 


nips and sweet potatoes. Twice or 
three times a week I gave them 
ground cracklings in their mash, none 
of which was expensive. 

On the fourth day we got six eggs 
and in ten more days they had in- 


creased to about one dozen and a 
half eggs a day. In the month of 
February, 28 days, we sold $27.60 


worth of eggs from that same flock 
of pullets, 

In addition to feeding the pullets, 
I repaired the house. There is nothing 
more essential than a good house to 
keep the poultry comfortable at night. 

he first half of March I set 120 
eggs under eight hens and hatched 
94 chicks, out of which I raised 81. 
I much prefer the mother hen to any 
artificial incubator or brooder. 

A few rules that I try to observe 
in growing little chicks are: 

First, have them hatched as early 
as possible. 

Second, have clean, dry coops for 
the young chicks. Cold feet and a cold 
damp coop are sure to bring on bowel 
trouble, “white diarrhea.” 

Third, don’t feed the young chicks 
too much cold sloppy dough. 

Fourth, clean, fresh drinking water 
is very essential. 

Fifth, raise nothing but standard 
breeds. D. A. WALKER. 

Friendship, Tenn. 





Pleasure and Profit From Poultry 


($3 Prize Letter) 

N OUR farm we find nothing gives 

greater returns in pleasure or 
profit for the amount invested than 
our flock of poultry. However they 
require intelligent care, else a few 
slackers will eat up the profits of the 
rest of the flock. Our motto is, 
“Either make the slackers get busy 
or send them to market.” We at 
once get suspicious of the hen that 
gets overfat, is inclined to become 
broody or has any deformity, and 
off to market she goes. However we 
try to pick a time for culling when 
poultry prices are at their best, as 
for instance, a month or so before the 
hog-killing season comes on. 

We find that it does not pay to ex- 
pect the flock to obtain all their feed 
on the range. If you do you certain- 
ly need not expect to get many eggs. 

What to feed has been dwelt upon 
enough that no one need be ignorant, 
on that point, but still it might not 
be out of place for me to say that 
no one need expect eggs which are 
so rich in protein (albumen) when 
nothing but starchy foods such as 
corn, and the like, are fed. Too, we 
find that it is more profitable to feed 
for e~z production than for “mite and 
lice" production. We truly have had 


a battle against mites and lice since 
we began keeping poultry. Our best 
solution to the “mite” problem was 
when we remodeled the poultry house 
so the mites could not get to the 
roosting poles from the walls. We ac- 
complished this by putting up posts 
in each corner of the house, each 
pair being connected at the top with 
a crosspiece. We then put the roost- 
ing poles on these crosspieces, being 
careful that they did not touch the 
walls. By this plan nowhere is 
found for the mites to hide except 


chickens didn't roost in a draft for 
this seemed to take up all their sur- 
plus energy and would keep them 
from laying. 

Last April I hatched 100 baby 
chicks, raising 41 pullets and 40 
roosters. I expect to gather during 
the months of February, March, 
April and May, 1920, from these 41 
pullets 3,600 eggs. 

Today has been the coldest day this 
year, and I have just gathered li 
eggs. They have just started laying. 

P. L. DOWNS, Jr. 

Temple, Texas. 


“My Experience With Poultry” 


HE poultry business has not been 
a special field of endeavor with 
me, but it has been carried along 
very successfully with other farming 
interests. I found it more profitable 




















FINE FIELD OF CORN ON FARM OF R. S. SHORT, AFTON, N. C. 


on the roosting poles which makes 
their extermination a quick job. 
W. A. MORRIS. 
Falkville, Ala. 


A Good Egg Record 


ROM 24 White Leghorn chickens 

(fifteen pullets and nine two-year- 
old hens) I gathered 1,800 eggs during 
the months of February, March, April 
and May. This you will see is an 
average of 450 eggs per month, 


These 





chickens were fed as fol- 


and more desirable to raise purebreds 
than mongrels. I have had the Sin- 
gle Comb Rhode Island Red and no 
other breed for 10 years, for I have 
found them to be the best all-purpose 
breed for the farmer. They are good 
year-round egg producers. They 
grow large, male birds 9 to 11 pounds, 
and hens 5 to 7 pounds, and their 
meat is excellent for table use. 
During the past 10 years I have been 
building my Reds up by introducing 
the best blood that could be found 

















CATTLE ON FARM OF LAWRENCE PARKER, ABBEVILLE, S. C. 


lows: A dry mash which contained 
two parts bran, one part shorts, and 
one-half part meat scraps. This was 
placed where the chickens could eat 
all through the day. A scratch pen 
was built 10 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and 18 inches high with a board floor. 
A bale of shucks or oat straw was 
placed in the scratch pen, and enough 
scratch feed was thrown into the pen 
to keep the chickens working all day. 
Late in the afternoon I also fed some 
sprouted oats on the ground. Plenty 
of fresh water and some milk was 
left in the chicken yard. 


Care was taken to see that the 


into my flock. I keep only strong, 
vigorous birds so my young stock 
will be healthy and grow off rapidly. 
I keep very comfortable houses for 
them, properly ventilated and white- 
washed to keep down vermin. A 
chicken is of little value if he hasn’t 
a good place to roost. If he has to 
be a food center for mites and lice, 
you need not expect to get many eggs 
or have healthy birds. 


I use the hen in hatching and rais- 
ing my chicks as I believe they will 
ibe stronger and grow off faster. I 
mMever set over 15 eggs under a hen. 
I feed her well while sitting and 
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when she hatches I remove her and 
little ones from the nest, and anoint 
the little ones’ heads with some good 
louse killer; I also anoint under each 
wing of hen. Justa little sulphur and 
grease is good, not too much grease, 
as that sometimes kills. Then I put 
them in a good floored coop with the 
south side partly enclosed with screen 
wire so as to let the sunlight in. It 
is best to keep them up two or three 
days, so as to let the biddies get 
strong. Dry feed is best for them. 
I have coarse sand kept before them 
at all times. This is excellent to make 
their food digest. 

We raise practically all our feed. I 
feed whole corn just before night, 
and a mash made of 2 parts crushed 
corn, 2 parts wheat bran and 1 part 
cottonseed meal. As a rule we also 
give this mash in the morning, Skim 
milk is excellent to make hens lay. 
Try it, for they certainly enjoy drink- 
ing warm milk on frosty mornings. 
When I haven’t green grazing, I 
feed sprouted oats, and sprout them 
by putting them in sacks which I 
place in a hole dug in the ground and 
cover with dirt, keeping the dirt 
moist. They will soon sprout and make 
a feed that is fine for the fowls, and 
not expensive. 

MRS. M. A. CAMPBELL. 

West, Miss. 


Would Not Hatch Chicks Without 
Incubators 

URING these times, when every 

minute counts for something, and 
when every labor-saving device avail- 
able is put to use, it is doubtful if 
very many farmers’ wives should try 
to get along without an incubator. 
We would not consider the business 
profitable, even as a side line, with- 
out an incubator. 

We have used five different makes 
of incubators during the past: sixteen 
years, and while all of them have 
given very satisfactory results, yet 
there are differences in regulation 
and the amount of attention and care 
required by some that are commend- 
able. 

We find the double-walled incu- 
bator with hot water heating system, 
wafer regulation, and with the lamp 
underneath will do the work with less 
trouble, less oil, and will maintain 
an average temperature through the 
period of incubation. 

To be sure, the price has something 
to do with the selection of an in- 
cubator, but it will pay to add a lit- 
tle more to the original cost in or- 
der to get a machine that will give 
the desired results. PF. Bh 








It Pays to Raise Purebreds and 
Advertise 
| BEGAN to raise poultry this year 
with 40 purebred Silver Wyan- 
dotte hens and 4 roosters. 


In February and March I ran an 
incubator and set hens and hatched 


400 chicks. From this number I rais- 
ed 350. 

I have sold by advertising: 
er OUR Ot ONG sc os ic ees wens aneawseed $180 
25 cockerels at $3 each. 75 






25 cockerels at $2 each. 50 
40 fryers at 75 cents...... ee . = 
12 settings of eggs at $2 per setting . 24 
350 dozen Eggs & SO CONES. cccccccccccccsess 75 
$ +34 

TO BO cis casessaascannssesesd $'00 
ee 5 
WINE Sind Sicdedndanessabucieassanksonsetan $329 


I have kept no aécount of the num- 
ber of fryers used on my own table 
and the eggs used. I have now on 
the yard a nice lot of hens and pul- 
lets for another year, and a number 
of fryers ready to sell. 

I can truly say I think it pays to 
raise purebred chickens and I know 
it pays to advertise with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

MRS. C. M. HARRIS. 

Steens, Miss. 
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NORTH CAROLINA— 


ABERDEEN, The Page Trust Company. 
ASHEVILLE, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
BURLINGTON, Alamance Bank & Trust Co. 
CHARLOTTE, Security Savings Bank. 
DURHAM, The Fidelity Bank. 
FAYETTEVILLE, The National Bank of Fay- 
ville. e 
GASTONIA, Citizens National Bank. 
GOLDSBORO, Wayne National Bank. 


GREENSBORO, American Exchange National 
Bank. 


HENDERSON, Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
HIGH POINT, The Commercial National Bank. 
MOUNT AIRY, The Bank of Mount Airy. 
NEW BERN, The National Bank of New Bern. 
OXFORD, The National Bank of Granville. 
RALEIGH, Commercial National Bank. 
REIDSVILLE, First National Bank. 
SANFORD, The Bank of Sanford. 
SALISBURY, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
WELDON, The Weldon Bank & Trust Co. 
WILMINGTON, People’s Savings Bank. 
WINSTON-SALEM, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. 


SOUTH CAROLINA— 


ANDREWS, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
CHARLESTON, Commercial National Bank. 
COLUMBIA, The Liberty National Bank. 
ROCK HILL, The National Union Bank. 
SPARTANBURG, Bank of Spartanburg. 


GEORGIA— 


ATLANTA, Lowry National Bank. 
AUGUSTA, Merchants Bank. 
BLACKSHEAR, The Blackshear Bank. 
COLUMBUS, Third National Bank. 
LaGRANGE, LaGrange Banking & Trust Co. 
MACON, The Fourth National Bank. 

ROME, National City Bank. 

SAVANNAH, Oglethorpe Savings & Trust Co. 


‘ THOMASVILLE, Oglethorpe Savings & Trust 
Company. 


VIRGINIA— 


LYNCHBURG, Lynchburg, National Bank. 
MARTINSVILLE, The First National Bank. 
NORFOLK, National Bank of Commerce. 
RICHMOND, Planters’ Nation. 
SOUTH BOSTON, Boston Na'‘:» 














Copyright, 1919 by The Progressive Farmer Co. 





Choose a Bank with Care 





Choose a bank as you choose 
your friends, with care and fore- 
thought—for you are known in the 
business world by the banking 
company you keep! 


There are many things to con- 
sider before you deposit money with 
any such institution: 


Is it strong financially? 


Are its officers progressive men 
of good judgement, business ability, 
foresight and integrity? 


Do they take an interest in 
country affairs and the problems 
of farmers? 


In other words, is it an institu- 
tion you can bank on? 


Confident that we meet all these 
requirements, we invite your most 
S-arching investigation. 
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FARM POWER AND MECHANICS 





Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 














$2 EACH FOR FARM ME- 
CHANICS LETTERS 


WE WILL pay $2 each for acceptable, 

illustrated articles for this page. Per- 
haps you have some easy way of doing 
a hard job connected with farm or shop 
work that would be helpful to other 
farmers; or some modified use of a farm 
implement or machine; or some labor- 
saving device you use. Send it along with 
a rough pencil sketch (make the best 
drawing you can, and we will have it re- 
touched or re-drawn), or a good photo- 
graph and a brief description. If we can 
use it, you will get a check for two dol- 
lars. No ptable m ipts will 
be returned unless a stamped, self- 
j addressed envelope is enclosed for this 
purpose. 

















The Vacuum Fuel System 


T THE present time, nearly all au- 
tomobiles and a great many trac- 
tors are equipped with a vacuum 
tank which is used to supply gasoline 
from the storage tank to the carbu- 
tetor in regular quantities regard- 
less of what position the engine may 
occupy in relation to the fuel tank. 
In automobiles the vacuum tank is 
usually mounted on the dash board 
under the engine hood, while on 
tractors it is placed at some conven- 
ient location near the engine. Since 
the vacuum system is gaining so rap- 
idly in favor, it is important that the 
automobile or tractor owner thor- 
oughly understand the operation of 
such equipment so that it may be 
looked after carefully. 

The vacuum tank shown in the il- 
lustration -is connected to the main 
gasoline storage tank by a pipe lead- 
ing from the place marked “gasoline 
inlet.” Another tube goes from the 
tan‘: to the engine manifold which is 
mar‘ced “suction pipe.” Still another 
tube which is marked “to vacuum 
pump” goes to a hand pump located 
on the dash board of most cars. Of 
the two remaining outlets, one goes 
to the carburetor while the other 
acts as an air vent. 


Vacuum tanks are divided into two 
chambers -which are separated by a 
valve called the “float reservoir out- 
let valve.” A vacuum is created in 
the upper chamber either by the 
hand pump or the piston on its in- 
take stroke. This closes the float re- 


servoir outlet valve and draws gaso- 
line from the gasoline tank. When 
the gasoline in the upper tank 


reac'es a certain level it closes the 
suction valve and opens the air vent. 
This destroys the vacuum and allows 


the float reservoir outlet valve to 
open, thus permitting the gasoline in 
the upper chamber to flow into the 
lower chamber. When the float again 
reaches a certain downward point, 
the atmospheric valve closes and the 
suction valve opens. The process of 


refilling the upper tank then begins. 
The vacuum tank operation is a con- 
Stant repetition of this and a con- 
stant supply of gasoline is always as- 
sured the carburetor. 

It will be seen from the illustration 
that the lower chamber is always 
open to atmospheric pressure so that 
the gasoline may flow to the carbu- 
retor as needed. It will also be seen 
that the vacuum system is very sim- 
ple and practically trouble-proof. 

When the gasoline gets out of both 
the fuel tank and the vacuum tank, fill 
the supply tank and then use the 
dashboard hand pump to create a 
vacuum in the vacuum tank. A few 
stro‘es will be sufficient to fill it. Or 
if no hand pump is provided, close 
the engine throttle and crank the 
engine for a few revolutions. 

If the tank has been allowed to 
stand empty for some time and the 
above methods will not fill it, remove 
the screw plug which is located in 
the top of the tank and squirt suffi- 





cient gasoline into the tank to fill 
the carburetor. This will furnish gas- 
oline enough to start the motor and 
will at the same time clean the float 
reservoir outlet valve. Start the mo- 
tor, and if this fails to fill the va- 
cuum tank and supply the fuel regu- 
larly, the tank is at fault and should 
be inspected. 

First inspect the air vent tube on 
the vacuum tank and then the air 
vent on the main storage tank. If 
either of these holes becomes stopped, 
fuel. will not be supplied the carbure- 
tor. 

It is also possible that the “flap- 
per” valve between the two vacuum 
tank reservoirs may be out of com- 
mission. If this is thought to be 
the trouble, plug the air vent pipe 
and remove the drain cock on the 


THE VACUUM TANK 


bottom of the vacuum tank. Then 
run the engine, putting the finger 
over the opening left by the removal 
of the drain cock. If the flapper valve 
is held open by something, a suction 
will be felt, otherwise not. 
Sometimes tapping the tank will 
dislodge any foreign substance and 
allow the valve to close. If this will 
not remedy the trouble, remove the 
top of the tank, after taking out the 
screws. Run the blade of a knife 
carefully around the top between the 
cover and the body of the tank so as 
to separate the gasket without dam- 


aging it. When the tank is origi- 
nally assembled, the joint is shel- 
laced to make it air-tight. It will be 


well to do this in replacing it. 

Drain the tank every month or so 
through the drain cock. This will 
allow any water or foreign substance 
to be drawn off. 

Immediately under the gasoline in- 
let is a small screen to remove for- 
eign matter from the gasoline. This 
should be cleaned once a month, es- 
pecially when the car or tractor is 
new. To clean this, remove the gas- 
oline inlet pipe. 





Some Questions on Terracing 


GEORGIA reader asked us the 
following questions about terrac- 
ing: 

1, What is the best terrace for 
washing bottom land on a small 
river? 

2. How should it be built? 

3. How should it be maintained? 

4. What would be the most profit- 
able growth to put on a bottom land 
terrace that will hold the wash as 
well as make a profitable growth? 

5. Please answer same questions 
about terracing steep uplands? 

6. Please answer same _ question 
about terracing nearly level upland? 

We submitted this letter to Mr. H. 
M. Lynde, Senior Drainage Engineer 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, located at Raleigh, N. C., 








and he makes the following reply: 

“T am not exactly certain that I un- 
derstand just what is meant bya ‘bot- 
tom land terrace.’ I will assume, how- 
ever, that perhaps you have reference 
to a river bottom covered with a 
sandy soil which washes whenever 
the stream gets out of banks; and 
also from rainfall, and run-off from 
the adjacent higher land. On this 
supposition I will answer the ques- 
tions in order: 


“1. If the water comes from the ad- 
joining steep land, an intercepting 
ditch should be constructed along the 
edge of the bottom at the foot of the 
slope to carry the water off to the 
river farther down stream, instead of 
letting the water rush over the bot- 
tom. If the damage is from overflows, 
probably a system of broad terraces 
or dikes with a slight fall emptying 
upstream into the river might be 
used. Whether these would hold in 
heavy freshets is a question, on ac- 
count of their being overtopped. 

“2. An intercepting ditch should be 
constructed at the foot of the slope. 
It should perhaps be about two feet 
wide and two feet deep, with the ex- 
cavated material deposited in a nar- 
row ridge on the river side of the 
ditch. It should be given a grade 
corresponding to the fall along the 
bottom, but at least nine inches to 
the hundred feet. Such a ditch will 
serve to intercept the surface water 
from the high land The terraces or 
dikes, to intercept the overflow wa- 
ter from the rivet, should be built 
about 10 feet broad at the base and 
about one and one-half feet high, and 
with a fall of not over six inches to 
the hundred feet, emptying upstream 
into the river. The terraces should be 
spaced about 100 feet apart, if the 
slope of the land is as much as five 
feet to the hundred. The hillside ditch 
could be built with spades or with 
team and scraper. The terrace em- 
bankment can be built up wholly 
with an ordinary turning plow. A 
large 16-inch plow with an extra large 
wing attached to the moldboard for 
elevating the dirt can be used. For 
broad terraces, furrows are thrown 
toward the center line from each 


side for a strip 15 to 20 feet 
in width. Then commencing at 
the center again, the strip is 
plowed in the same manner as 


before, and repeated until the ter- 
race has reached the desired height. 
A V-shaped drag is a very efficient in- 
strument to use in throwing up dirt. 

“3. The intercepting ditch really 
needs no maintenance except to clean 
it out occasionally. Breaks in the 
bank -should be repaired as soon as 
they appear. As with terraces, they 
are susceptible to failure until they 
become thoroughly settled. They 
should be sowed to some sort of cov- 
er crop. After the terrace has been 
established permanently, the soil 
should be thrown toward the center 
at each plowing of the field or at least 
once a year. This will increase. the 
breadth and maintain the height oi 
the terrace, and keep the depression 
behind the terrace bank free from de- 
posits of sand. In cultivating a ter- 
race, as much of the soil as possible 
should be thrown toward its center 
and the rows between terraces should 
be run parallel with the terrace. 


“4, Perhaps some sort of cover crop 
should be planted, such as cowpéas, 
rye, etc. 


“5. By steep upland, I presume you 
have reference to land with a slope of 
more than 15 feet to the hundred. On 
steep slopes, the best type of terrace 
is the bench terrace. This consists 
in building the land up in a series of 
level or very nearly level areas, ree 


sembling stair-steps, with a very 
nearly vertical riser or terrace face 
between them. It is suggested that 
perfectly level lines be laid out across 
the field with a vertical distance be- 
tween them not exceeding six feet. 
Balks or ridges of earth should be 
thrown up along these level lines 
which with a vertical difference of 
six feet will make them average about 
30 feet apart horizontally. The plow- 
ing between balks should be done on 
contour lines, that is, on level lines 
around the hill, preferably with a hill- 
side plow, throwing the earth down 
hill; the crop rows also should be run 
On contours, thus all the normal soil 
movements will be down the slope to 
the balk. Gradually the bench will 
become leveled and the upper part of 
the balk or terrace face below will 
grow by the addition of soil while the 
base of the upper balk will be low- 
ered. Thus by successive plowings, 
and other movements of the soil, the 
terrace face will become a steeply 
sloping bank, and the angle at which 
it will stand will be fixed by the 
strength of the bushes or the root 
system. It is advisable to maintain a 
shoulder of earth at the lower end of 
the bench, for the purpose of retain- 
ing that portion of the rain water 
which does not sink into the soil. 
This shoulder should be about six 
inches high, and it and the lower side 
of the emfbankment should be seeded 
to grass. The objections to bench 
terraces are: (1) Difficulty of moving 
farm machinery from one bench to 
another; (2) the necessity of culti- 
vating each bench separately; (3) 
the loss of land occupied by the un- 
cultivated embankment, and (4) the 
growth of weeds and grass on the 
embankment. The growth of weeds 
and grasses may be overcome to some 
extent by planting berry bushes on 
the terrace faces. These might easily 
be made a source of income and the 
gathering of the berries will direct 
toward the banks continuous atten- 
tion and insure against their falling 
into neglect. 

“6. For slopes not exceeding 15 feet 
to the hundred feet, the broad-base 
ridge terraces are recommended. 
These are of two types, level and 
graded, depending upon whether it 
has to fall in the direction of the 
terrace to carry off the surface water. 
The writer would recommend the 
broad-base graded-ridge terrace, since 
it is adapted particularly for use on 
impervious and worn-out soils, while 
a level-ridge terrace is more suitable 
to open, pervious soils. The broad- 
base terrace, properly constructed, 
not only can be cultivated but it can 
be crossed at an angle with large 
farm machinery. The grade of the 
terrace may be either uniform or 
variable, but both practice and theory 
indicate the variable-graded. terrace 
to be superior to the uniform-graded 
type. The maximum grade should 
not exceed six inches to the hundred 
feet. If a variable grade is used, it 
starts with about one-inch fall to the 
hundred and increases a little at in- 
tervals of 200 or 300 feet until a max- 
imum of six inches to the hundred is 
obtained. A broad-base, graded-ridge 
terrace is built the same as that de- 
scribed for a “bottom-land” terrace, 
and maintained in the same way. 
They can be cultivated with the rest 
of the field but the rows should be 
run parallel with the terraces for the 
first year or two, at least. 


“For further information, on this 
subject, I would refer you to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin 997. This not only covers 
the points which I have discussed, but 
also gives a great deal of other in- 
formation.” 
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Make the Pennies Bigger 


When James Buchanan was President and tall 
beaver hats were in vogue; when gentleman 
wore broad cravats and ladies wore hoop skirts, 
the pennies they tossed to children were as big 


as quarters. 


But the cart-wheel coppers your 


grandfather got for keeping his lace collar clean 
were not as big in buying power as the 


pennies of today. 


A penny then might buy a pastry, or 
ten of them take one to the Fair, but 
your great-aunt and _ great-uncle 
couldn’t have gone to a movie at any 


price. 


Your great-gran’ther may have 
driven the fastest horse in the country 
and paid a tidy sum for it. But the 
price of a stable of thoroughbreds 
would not have bought him a fliver. 


Sixty years ago the ladies could go 
shopping for dry goods and buy silks 
that would make you green with envy, 
linens that were lines and broadcloths 
that beggar description. But what 
their favorite store did not have they 
usually got along without. 


Times have changed, and so have mer- 
chandise and business methods. One 
of the influences that has helped to 
bring about so much change, that has 
helped to multiply opportunities and 


~ increased the spending size of our pen- 


nies is advertising. 


Every merchant, every mnufacturer 
knows that advertisng materially re- 
duces selling costs by increasing the 
demand for and the distribution of the 
products of hundreds of thousands of 
factories. Indeed many of the things 
we count today as necessities or simple 


luxuries could not be made and sold at 
their reasonable prices except as ad- 


vertising has created a broad market 
for them, making millions of sales at 
little prices and little profits. 


And so you owe very much to ad- 
vertising. You owe much to the peo- 
ple of yesterday who have read and 
been influenced by past advertising 
and so have made possible the econo- 
mies and varieties and wide distribu- 
tion of merchandise that you enjoy. 


You owe present advertising a thor- 
ough reading. A greater familiarity 
with advertising, with advertisers and 
advertised merchandise makes contin- 
ually for the increasing size of your 
pennies. 
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Farm Suggestions for January 


By T. B. PARKER 











HE very fine weather we had 
through the fall months made 
it possible to gather all crops 
in the best possible condition. The 
almost total absence of rain or cold 
weather permitted 
farm workers to 
improve every 
hour of time, and 
as a result cotton 
fields have been 
picked cleaner 
than I ever knew 
them before at this 
time (December 
18) of the year. 
MB. PARKER Comparatively few 
fields have any cotton at all in them. 
The dry warm weather caused all the 
bolls to open and the grade of the 
lint in this section is far above the 
average, there being very little 
stained or undergrade cotton. 





However, to prevent the deteriora- 
tion in grade, the bales of cotton 
should be put under shelter to secure 
them from the damaging effects of 
the weather. <A careful survey of 


the situation has revealed an alarm- 
ing situation in regard to the so- 
cailed country damage, which inves- 
tigators announce amounts to $75,- 
000,000 annually in the South. Such 
stupendous figures should impress 
upon us our lack of appreciation of 
the value of our cotton crop in per- 
mitting this gigantic loss, not only 
to the growers, but to the country 
at large, amounting to practically $4 
for each man woman and child in 
the actual cotton growing districts. 
Are you contributing to this vast 
sum? You certainly are if you are 
permitting your cotton to lie out ex- 
posed to the rains and winds of the 
winter and spring months. The dam- 
age may come slowly and stealthily, 
but surely, in the loss of grade in the 
cotton if nothing worse. It is said 
that a burned child dreads the fire. 
I know whereof I speak in regard to 
loss from cotton exposed to the 
weather. We very wisely provide 
shelter for our corn and every kind 
of livestock. Why not include with 
these cotton? Think is over and if 


you have bales of cotton exposed to 
the weather, put them under shelter, 
either a warehouse or some other 
protection at once. A bale of cotton 
now represents from $175 to $200, en- 
tirely too much to let rot for lack of 
attention. 
& 
Save the Corn 


DOvBTLEss there is on many 
farms corn yet remaining in the 
fields. Each day that it is left un- 
gathered insures a less yield when it 
is harvested. Rats, cattle, hogs and 
even people have been known to go 
into fields of corn at night and help 
themselves to as much as they could 
carry away. 


It costs good money and days of 
hard work to produce a crop of corn. 
Why have it unnecessarily exposed to 
the elements and every kind of de- 
predator to prey on it at will? <A 
neighbor within the last few days 
sold a lot of corn at publie sale which 
brought from $10.10 to $10.15 per bar- 
rel at the crib. Each barrel of corn 
lost from any cause represents a loss 
of not less than $10. If you do not 
need it your neighbor does and is 
willing to pay you for it. Anything 
that is worth growing is worth sav- 
ing. Your horses, mules, hogs, cat- 
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tools that you can use, 


One half day’s work on your farm with this 
tool will show you these savings in a way that 
you can actually see and measure, 


Once over the field with a good disc harrow 
and a Culti-Packer will put nine soils out of 
ten in shape for seeding. 

The two tools can be pulled together with a 
tractor, completing the entire seed bed work 





Culti-Packers For Sale 
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Make Seed Beds At Lower Cost 


The Culti-Packer will make a seed bed with 
less labor—make it in less time—and make it 
for less money than any other methdds or 


in one single trip over the field. 


Think of the saving in time and money. 


The Culti-Packer makes a better seed bed too 


—finer for the roots—better for holding mois- 
ture—but leaving that aside it saves work 
enough on men, horses or tractor to pay for 
itself in a single season, 


The Culti-Packer is backed by our sixty years 


of dealing with farmers and by the reputation 


Packers. 


The Dunham Company, Berea, 





of the leading implement houses who seil Culti- 


By Your Local Dealer 


Suburb of 
Cleveland 
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tle, chickens and all kinds of live. 
stock will fare much better when you 
have a crib of home-grown corn than 
they would if the corn had to be 
purchased at the store or elsewhere, 
Save the corn. 


& 
Repair the Buildings 

F IT has not already been attended 

do not longer delay the neces- 
sary repairs to all buildings, and this 
includes your stables and shelters for 
all kinds of livestock. The cold 
blasts of winter coming in on them 
will do them no good and may in- 
crease your feed bill. 

In this connectiédn, I again call 
your attention to the roofs of your 
houses, chimneys, rubbish and other 
things that will subject your build- 
ings to loss by fire. The winter 
months are the ones in which we 
have most losses from fires. Houses 
are made to live in and not to burn 
up. We cannot be too careful in our 
fire protection. It will be well for 
each farmer to write to the commis- 
sioner of insurance of his state and 
ask for literature in regard to fire 
prevention. 

It is the habit of many farmers to 
not carry insurance on their build- 
ings. This is a mistaken policy, no 
man, except a wealthy man, can af- 
ford to not carry insurance on his 
buildings. The farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies, when well man- 
aged, are the most economical of all 
insurance companies for farm pro- 
perty. They are not managed for 
profit, but for mutual protection to its 
members. The insurance now car- 
ried by these companies in the Unit- 
ed States amounts to more than $6,- 
C00,000,000—a sum of money that but 
few people can comprehend. 

wt 


Saving Manure 


ECAUSE of the fact that our stock 

remain in the stables more in the 
winter than any other time of the 
year, these are our best months for 
saving manure. Lots and _ stables 
should. be kept well littered and 
cleaned often. Do not let the ma- 
nure remain in the stables until it is 
two or more feet deep, but clear? them 
out at least once a month and re- 
litter well. Haul the manure direct 
to the field and spread evenly over 
any cover crop you may have growing 
or on the wheat or other small grain 
crop you intend to harvest. But few 
of us realize the vast quantity of ma- 
nure a horse, cow, hog or sheep will 
produce in a year. And the great 
pity is that only a fraction of it is 
saved and returned to the land. A 
series of experiments where all the 
manure was saved showed that for 
each 1,000 pounds of live weight the 
following avérage quantities were ex- 
creted: 


Solid Liquid Total 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 

PROTOS  ccccccensies 14,400 3,600 18,000 
POE: cedsuasoshee 19,000 8,000 27,000 
MORSE ccsccccecess 18,300 12,200 30,500 
DUCED. covessetes - 8,300 4,200 12,500 
POUCH sccccccvee esses Saees 8,500 


The value of the above manures ac- 
cording to present prices of commer- 
cial fertilizers averages from about $5 
to $10 per ton depending on the kind 
of livestock producing it, and the kind 
of feed given to the animal. 


Our crops call loudly for more ma- 
nure and in answer to that call we 
should save and intelligently apply all 
that we possibly can. The manure 
applied to the clovers, vetches or oth- 
er cover crops may double their yield, 
thereby doubling their fertilizing 
value which is quite a consideration, 
as is shown by the following table 
showing the number of pounds of dif- 
ferent elements of plant food in a 
ton of cured hay. 


Nitrogen Phosphorus Potash Lime 
Red clover ..41 aad 2 65.42 


Crimson “ 41 71.43 
Hairy vetch 55.60 16.20 rt 72.12 
Rye hay .. 25.40 12 34 ined 
Wheat hay. 19.80 6 22 2. 
Oat hay .... 26.80 12 65 eee 


li any of the above crops could be 
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doubled by an application of stable 
manure it is easy to understand the 
benefits to the land and the crops 
that would follow. 


a 
Larger Fields for Work 


HIS leads to the larger field of our 

work, the permanent improvement 
of our soils and larger crop produc- 
tion per acre. From this day on let 
the determination of each of us be 
to profit by our past experiences and 
do better farming than we have ever 
done before. Picture in our minds 
the goal we wish to reach. If a young 
man, the kind of farm, and the kind 
of home he hopes some day to oc- 
cupy on that farm, the kind of 
neighborhood he wishes to live in, 
the church and school facilities he 
wishes for himself and his children, 
the roads they are to travel over, and 
work to that end by setting the ex- 
ample himself for his neighbors to 
follow. In all these things be sure 
to aim high for it is the person with 
a worthy and high purpose in view 
that accomplishes things worth while. 
In all your efforts ever keep in mind 
the welfare of your neighbors and 
the betterment of your community. 

If an older man, ponder well the 
inheritance you are leaving your fam- 
ily in the way of example of your 
own life, by leading just the life you 
would like to have them live. In 
either case time can be spent prof- 
itably in getting up a program which 
has for its purpose the best inter- 
ests of your community from the 
standpoint of rural improvement, so- 
cially, educationally, agriculturally 
and otherwise. After going over 
your program, getting all the wrin- 
kles out of it that you can, then take 
it to your Farmers’ Union meetings or 
other community gatherings and en- 
deavor to get them all interested to 
the point of becoming a force in help- 
ing to ‘bring it to pass. Much of your 
time after supper can be spent in 
thinking these things over. 


st 
Getting the Most Out of Your Paper 


Ase you reading The Progressive 
Farmer or other agricultural pa- 
pers for pastime or for the informa- 
tion you get from them? Do you file 
them away for future reference? Do 
you write to the editor for further 
information on some subjects that 
may specially interest you? Such a 
letter would encourage and stimulate 
the editor to give you a better paper, 
if possible, for he would know you 
were interested in the articles that 
make up the paper. The new prob- 
lems that will come to us during the 
year 1920 on account of shortage of 
labor, changes in farming operations 
due to boll weevil and many other 
things should open up a wide field 
for discussion that would be helpful 
to many readers of this paper. 
as 


Commercial Fertilizers 


AFTER we have saved and applied 
all the stable manure that we can 
there will still be need for commer- 
cial fertilizers to supplement the ma- 
nure. We want to get away from un- 
profitable crops. It requires as much 
labor to cultivate poor land at it does 
to cultivate good land. So let’s quit 
cultivating land that will not produce 
enough to pay for the cultivation. To 
do this we must use commercial 
fertilizers judiciously on most of our 
lands. From the best information 
that I can get there will be a short- 
age in commercial fertilizers this 
coming spring. The strike of the min- 
ers in the phosphate fields closed 
down a great many fertilizer plants 
during the summer for lack of phos- 
phate rock to make acid phosphate. 
This will necessarily mean a short- 
age in the out-put of those factories, 
which in turn means someone will 
not be able to get as much fertili- 
zers as he will want. The lesson 
is, buy early, Remember the old 


adage: “The early bird catches the 
worm.” So it may be with fertilizers. 
Figure out your needs and place your 
orders at once. 


Much farm work should be done 
in January. Every day’s work done 
this month will relieve the strain 
of March and April. The cutting of 
stalks should have immediate at- 
tention. Stalks will rot faster after 
having been cut than they will when 
standing in the field. Also, where 
land needs terracing, that can be done 


much better after the stalks have 
been cut than before cutting. 
Much of the land of the South 


has to be terraced or it will wash 
away during the torrentiai rains 
that we sometimes have. But for 
terraces to be effective they should 
be at least 15 feet wide, 20 would be 
better, and a foot and a half high. 
The narrow low terraces that we 
sometimes have are often worse than 
no terraces at all. By beginning this 
month, and by plowing them up at 
least three times before planting 
time and keeping them well looked 
after and repaired for the first year 
or two, we may hope to have ter- 
races that will hold against any rain 
we may have. 


The fall should be just enough to 
carry off the excess of water and not 
wash the soil. About one inch to 
the rod, as a rule, will be fall enough. 
Do the work thoroughly or do not 
attempt to build a terrace at all. 


rr 
Plan Your Work 


ia YOU have not yet definitely plan- 
ned your acreage in the different 
crops for the year do this at once, 
so you can regulate your work ac- 
cordingly. But in your planning let 
your first purpose be to make all the 
food and feed crops that will be re- 
quired on your own farm first. Then 
the surplus, if any, in the so-called 
money crops, 

January is better than any other 
month until next fall to set fruit or 
other trees. Those contemplating 
setting orchards this winter or spring 
should set them in January, if pos- 
sible to do so. 


The orchards already set should 
have attention. Spraying for the San 
Jose scale, pruning and getting out 
borers will be timely work for the 
month. 


Neglected grape vines of the Mus- 
cadine family should be pruned early 
in the month. In fact, December or 
even November would have been a 
better time for this work. 

Contrary to the opinion of a great 
many people, the live progressive far- 
mer can find plenty to do any and 
every month in the year, and earns 
every dollar he gets out of his farm. 





This Neighborhood Has the Coop- 
erative Spirit 


ie THE fall of 1918 eight farmers in 
my neighborhood purchased a 
shredder, each party furnishing a 
team and one or two men; and we, 
by codperating, were able to finish 
‘all of our shredding in a short time. 
Much of the corn was on creek bot- 
toms, one-half mile to two and one- 
half miles away and, of course, this 
required more teams than could have 
been secured any other way than by 
cooperation. By codoperating we 
have been able to do more work in 
the same time and to do our work in 
less time than we could have done if 
we had to depend on hired help. 

This community has codperated in 
purchasing fertilizers, buying in car- 
lots, having it shipped to a sidetrack 
three or four miles away, in place of 
the nearest warehouse which is twice 
as. far away, thereby saving much 
hauling, handling at warehouse and 
some retailers’ profits. 


This community has cooperated in, 


building roads, the county furnishing 
tools, surveyors and overseer and 
bearing a part of other expenses, and 
the farmers furnished the teams and 
drivers. The greater part of this 
work was done when the teams were 
not needed on the farm. 

Almost all farmers in this commun- 
ity have some butter, eggs, sausage, 
chickens, etc., to market, and they 
usually deliver on certain days each 
week and during crop time much of 
this work is done by one party de- 
livering for several others while de- 
livering his own. 

We have bought groceries, etc., 
such as rice, apples, candies, cheese, 
coffee, in bulk and divided these up 
at cost and saved some money this 
way. 

The community has “beef rings” 
where each member has fresh beef 
about once a week without any trou- 
ble of going for beef, as each party 
delivers his beef when butchered, 
thereby saving much trouble and 
time. W. Z. FERGUSON. 


Gastonia, N. C, 


“How I Improved Health Condi- 
tions on My Farm” 

EALTH conditions have been im- 

proved on my farm by keeping the 
flles away from the food by using 
screen doors in the dwelling house, 
and also seeing that the flies are not 
allowed to breed in manure piles near 
the house. 

I also improved health conditions 
by seeing that I had a first-class sink 
to take away all the surplus water 
from the kitchen, emptying this dirty 
water, etc., far from the kitchen door, 
and thus kept the soil around the 
kitchen sweet and clean, instead of 
dirty and wet all the time. 

[ saw that my water supply was not 
llear my privy, and kept it clean and 
pure. This also helped to make health 
conditions much better. 

I also found that good food is the 
cheapest in the long run, for no mate 
ter what food costs initially, if it is 
not pure, it will cost you more in the 
end for doctors’ bills than it would 
have cost to pay a few cents more 
a peund, for nothing costs like 
drugs, and many of these costly drugs 
can. easily be avoided. 

B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 

Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Public Health Work Among South 
Carolina Farmers 


URAL sanitation and public health 

is being greatly stressed by the 
State Board of Health. Work in sev- 
eral South Carolina counties the last 
few years is beginning to show 
marked results. 

In Orangeburg County, where the 
work has been in progress three 
years, the typhoid death rate has 
been reduced 75 per cent. 

In some of the counties where ty- 
phoid inoculations have been in- 
creased 200 per cent, a remarkable 
contrast is brought out in compari- 
son with counties where the health 
campaign is not under way. Some 
of these untouched counties show a 
200 per cent increase in typhoid death 
rate. 

Inspections of the children in 277 
schools were made, 11,732 children be- 
ing examined, with 4,723 defectives 
reported. 

Septic tanks are being generously 
distributed throughout the rural dis- 
tricts. During the year 601 of these 
were installed in private homes in 
counties not supplied with health 
units. 

The rural health report shows that 
during the year 25 cotton mills out- 
side incorporated towns have been 
completely sanitated. Thirteen oth- 
ers have sewerage systems in pro- 
cess of construction; 12 other mills 
are trying out various kinds of septic 
deyices and chemical closets, _ 
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A typhoid fever film is being shown 
weekly by a traveling moving picture 
outht. The report also shows that 
this year 336 lectures have been de- 
livered to 22,103 people on _ rural 
health and sanitation; 71 health clubs 
formed with a membership of 2,380; 
more than 35,000 pieces of-literature 
distributed; and 15,791 homes visited 


and personal instruction given. A 
public health nurse is provided in 
many instances, K. 





Raising Hogs in Florida 


rt MUST have been a jolt to some 

of our good Poland-China hog 
breeders of the North when a Florida- 
bred and raised Poland-China sow 
was awarded the grand championship 
prize at the International Livestock 
Show at Chicago, 

The raising of purebred hogs should 
take on some boost. When a Florida 
bred and raised hog can enter com- 
petition with hogs from every state 
in the Union, or the world for that 
matter, and receive the grand cham- 
pion prize, it is no small honor. It 
is something the entire state should 
be proud of. 

The eyes of the world will be on 
Florida from now on. 

Why not have other breeds of hogs 
from Florida at the International 
Livestock Show next year? Now is 
the time to start. 

This honor coming to Florida at 
this time is the bést advertisement 
the state could have. 

Of course Florida is well known 
for her fruits and vegetables. But 
when she enters the swine ring and 
carries off high honors in competition 
with the world it is no small honor. 

Notwitstanding this fact, we have 
men who are very doubtful as to the 
success of raising livestock in Flori- 
da. Nevertheless the purebred hog 
has come to Florida to stay. 

When good hogs are given the 
same consideration and care in Flori- 
da as they are given in other states, 
just as good individual animals will 
be produced.—John M. Scott, Animal 
Industrialist, Florida Experiment 
Station. 





Dividing Costs of Line Fences 

HE law in your state (North Caro- 

lina) requires that adjoining own- 
ers shall each maintain one-half of 
the fence upon the dividing line. In 
the absence of an agreement as to the 
division of costs, either of the ad- 
joining owners can erect a fence 
suitable to his own needs and then if 
the other adjoining owner uses his 
land as a pasture, thus taking advan- 
tage of the fence erected by the oth- 
er owner, then the person who erect- 
ed the fence may, upon application to 
a justice of the peace, have the other 
adjoining owner appear and show 
cause why he should not pay one- 
half the costs of constructing and 
maintaining the fence. The statute 
provides that each party will name 
one person who is disinterested, and 
the justice of the peace a third party 
to determine the cost of the fence 
and the proportion of the cost to be 
paid by each of the adjoining own- 
ers—Answer by Maj. L. P. McLen- 
don, Attorney Progressive Farmer. 





ROFESSOR Massey in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer tells the gar- 


deners what to do. He suggests, 
among other’ things, scattering 
good stable manure in the rows 


of onions, cabbage, carrots and 
other plants that will stand through 
the winter. Between the cabbage, 
which should be set 16 inches apart, 
he suggests setting out lettuce, which 
will head early in the spring before 
the cabbage matures. If one reads 
after this expert and follows him 
faithfully, there will not be a month 
in the year when something cannot 
be gathered from the garden.—Hick- 


_ory, North Carolina, Record. — 
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FEEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION 


Mr. Kazmeier Tells Progressive Far- 
mer Readers What Is Necessary if 
the Hens Are to “Shell Them Out” 


T IS always interesting to learn the 
in OfFr- 
purpose 


that the 


many ways people will try 
der to accomplish the 
Sometimes it appears to me 


more impossible a 
thing appears the 
easier and ‘more 
promptly the peo- 
ple will believe it. 
For an example, we 
can take the ques- 


tion of feeding for 
egg-production. I 
find many people 
ready and willing 
to invest their hard 
earned money in patent egg-feeds or 
makers. They must think they con- 
tain “something” that will somehow 
(how, I do not know,) make eggs. 
How a tablespoonful of the best of 
these powders or egg-feeds could pos- 
sibly be able to make many eggs, I 
cannot understand. In fact, there are 
many things about these patent egg- 
makers that I do riot understand. I 
suppose that is why they are “patent” 
or mysterious. About all there is to 





MR. KAZMEIER 


them is the name and the package. If 
you wish to waste some of your 
money, my advice is to invest it in 


egg-makers, patent blue-bug killers, 
cholera sure-cures, etc. 

Assuming that you have a hen with 
an inherited characteristic and habit 
to produce eggs, I know of but one 


——~ ~ 


way to make her lay or produce eggs, 


That way is to place before her the 
raw material that makes eggs. No 
egg-maker of any brand, trade name 
or description contains any apprecia- 
ble amount of this raw material. 

One reason so many of our hens 
are poor layers 1s because they 
have not been bred any better. Many 
of them you could feed raw eggs 
(some few hat) and they would 
not lay eggs. 

lL have handled 3,000 hens in about 
80 flocks in forty-one counties 
the past three months and | 
must confess that nothing in this 
world will make many of them pro- 
duce eggs. However, that has been 
thoroughly discussed in previous ar- 


has been fairly well 
established, and that is, that it takes 
a fat hen to be a laying hen. In 
other words, she must be in good 
condition and fed liberally, all she 
can eat, and not only as much as you 
think she ought to have. 


ticles. One thing 


The egg is composed of three im- 
portant parts, namely, the yolk or 
yellow, the white and the shell. The 
yolk is composed largely of fat and 
water, and we have found that either 
vegetable or animal fat will answer 


the purpose. All of the common 
grains contain a sufficient amount of 
fat to form the yolk. If you are 


feeding your chickens plenty of the 
common grains they will be amply 
able to form the yolks. Corn, kafir, 
milo, wheat, wheat bran and other 
common grain feeds all contain the 


. 


proper feed constitutents to make the 


yolk. 

The white of the egg is the trouble- 
some part, and the hen has a hard 
time to find the materials to make it. 
It is the most expensive part of the 
egg and made out of the most expen- 
sive feed, that the part that de- 
velops into the chick under incu- 
bation. It is this part of the egg, the 
formation which hens 
dig up worms, run down grasshop- 
pers, and be waiting hens instead of 
laying hens when they cannot get the 
food that is necessary for its forma- 
tion. The white of the egg 
posed largely of protein and water. 
A small amount of protein found 
in all of our common grains but not 
in sufficient quantities and not of ex- 
actly the right kind. Fowls are dif- 
ferent from cows and sheep and other 
livestock in that for best results they 


is, 


ol causes to 


is com- 


is 


require a certain amount of animal 
protein. Animal protein is vegetable 


protein like wheat bran and cotton- 
seed meal and other feeds that have 
been digested once, and the vegetable 
protein transformed into animal] pro- 
tein, like milk, meat and eggs. Ex- 
perience has clearly shown that the 
animal protein is the most important 
factor in feeding for egg-production. 
The white of the egg is made out of 
feeds like skim milk, meat scrap, beef 
scrap, blood meal, green cut bone, 
butcher waste, raw animal feed or 
cooked animal food like rabbits, bugs, 
insects, grasshoppers, and also in a 
limited way from common grain feeds 
like cottonseed meal, wheat bran, 
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Bring the World’s Richest Plant Foods to Your Farm. 
—Put Back the Fertility Which Crops Take Out 


)  errial time a crop of grain is 


‘ i is 

i away from your farm. 
Even if crops are fed to livestock, 
fertility is shipped away in the 


If plant-foods are not applied, 
constant cropping will bankrupt 
Eventually 
Pastures run down. 


sold 
shipped 


it means fertility 


blood and bones of the animals. 


any soil’s fertility. 
corn matures too slowly. 
Weeds appear. 


The business-like way is to put back each year 
the plant foods which crops extract. 
izers are richer than the richest soil Nature ever 
They supply every soil and food re- 


created. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Fertilizers 





quirement of growing crops. 

To keep the soil productive, we 
search the earth 
Nature has hidden her plant-foods. 
They are shipped 
miles to be properly balanced with 
other ingredients and sent to Amer- 
ica’s 
phosphates that went to form, first, 
the hay and grain, and then the blood and bone of 


to find where 


of 


thousands 


farms. The ammoniates and 


animals, is recovered and shipped back to you in 


V-C Fertil- 


bags of V-C Fertilizers. 
historic arimals are mined and put into forms up- 
on which the crops can feed. 

Write us for the names of V-C dealers near you. 


Even the bones of pre- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


peas, sunflower seed, and others rich 
in protein. 
rhe average Texas hen its fed a ra. 


tion that forms about 180 yolks and 
60 whites, therefore can produce 
only 60 eggs, and that is all she lays, 
Now, then, to balance the ration jt 
necessary to more Of such 
feed make of the egg 
as enumerated 

A laying hen should be provided 
with the following in addition to the 
essentials already named: 

LA of 


2. Comfortable 


she 


feed 
the white 
above. 


is 


as 


variety feeds. 
quarters 
3. Sanitary quarters 

4. Opportunity to exercise 


In addition to the regular feeds, 
green feed in abundance is necessary, 
such as green barley, oats or rye, 
sprouted oats, vegetables, tubers, or 
mangels and beets, may be fed. Wa- 
ter is very important. If possible, 
place a dish full of skimmed milk be- 
fore them, and grit, either commer- 
cial or fine gravel or sand, 
Oyster shell is the most satisfactory 
feed to construct the egg shell. It 
is necessary. 

The following is a good way of 
feeding laying hens: In the morning 
a very sparing feeding or any mix- 
ture of grain, a good sample mixture 
is 40 pounds corn, kafir or milo, 40 
pounds wheat, 20 pounds heavy oats, 
The grain mixture is fed in a deep, 
loose, dry litter, very sparingly in 
the morning (about two handfuls to 
every ten hens). Keep before them 
all the time a good dry mash mixture 
containing at least 20 per cent of 
meat or beef scrap (commercial pro- 
duct bought on the market). A sam- 
ple dry mash mixture is 60 pounds 
wheat bran, 30 pounds fine ground 
corn, kafir or milo meal 5 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 20 pounds meat 
scraps. This mixture is kept before 
the fowls at all times in non-wasting 
and non-clogging self-feeders or hop- 
pers. If the fowls are giving a very 
poor production we recommend plac- 
ing a small hopper full of pure meat 
scrap before them. In this case no- 
tice the voidings carefully each morn- 
ing if they are loose, thin and watery 
take the hopper full of meat scrap 
away for a day or two. The drop- 
ings normally hold their form and 
are not watery, 


coarse 


About an hour before sunset give 
another of the grain mixture—at this 
time give a very liberal feeding, in 
fact, all they will eat. It is impor 
tant that they go to roost with full 
crops. 

For best results they should con- 
sume about equal amounts of the 
grain and dry mash mixture. If they 
do not eat enough of the dry mash 
mixture, feed less and perhaps no 
grain in the morning. This will cause 
them to eat more of the dry mash 
mixture. The dry mash mixture is 
the most important feed to provide. 

The meat scrap must be of the 
highest grade of poultry meat scraps. 
Poultry tankage sometimes fed 
with good results, but should be fed 
with extreme care, 

In the winter time rabbits may be 
killed, skinned and fed raw. Milk 
and rabbits when fed in sufficient 
amounts will take the place of at 
least one-half of the meat scrap rec- 


1s 





ommended for the dry mash mix- 
ture, 

The meat scrap is comparatively 
expensive, but worth the price and 
is especially necessary during the 
| fall and winter months. 

F. W. KAZMEIER. 
Poultry Husbandman. 
College Station, Texas. 
UNNECESSARY 


“Pay your debts, boy.” 

“Ugh?” 

“And keep your credit good.” 

“Aw, what’s the use of credit if I gotta — 
pay up all the time ?”—Louisville “Couriers — 
Journal.” 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH 
PECANS 


Useful Facts About Varieties, Soils, 
Fertilizers and Setting 


| iptomapeieres of people are plant- 
ing pecan trees, and the advice 
which is given by all the commercial 
and experienced pecan growers is, un- 
der no conditions plant anything ex- 
cept the budded or grafted trees. 
There are still many who are un- 
principled enough to go around 
through the country, palming off seed- 
ling pecan trees for the budded or 
grafted varieties. 

Therefore, the only way in which 
one can be safe in regard to this 
proposition is to buy only from agents 
or nurserymen of known reputation. 
Extreme caution should be taken 
along this line, because a seedling 
pecan tree cannot possibly be of one- 
tenth the value of a budded or graft- 
ed tree, except of course in extreme 
cases where a seedling does some- 
times produce superior nuts. Cer- 
tainly these seedlings cannot be de- 
pended upon to produce the large, 
thin-shelled nuts, and we urge with 
all the force we have that every pos- 
sible precaution be taken to insure 
yourself against having these seed- 
lings palmed off on you. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
pecan is adapted to a wide range of 
soil conditions. Its natural habitat 
is moist, semi-bottom land. This 
should not be taken to mean, how- 
ever, that pecan trees do well on 
swampy and poorly drained soil, be- 
cause they do not. They must have 
a well drained soil if they are to 
prove most profitable. A soil with a 
sandy loam surface and a sub-soil 
capable of holding moisture is best 
for the pecans. 





Best Soil for Pecans 


E RECENTLY heard one of the 

most successful pecan growers in 
the country say that any land that 
will produce good crops of both corn 
and cotton is usually good pecan land. 
He further said that land too dry to 
produce a good corn crop, or too wet 
to produce a good cotton crop, 
should not be used, because such soils 
were not suitable for the pecan. Pe- 
cans planted on swampy land will 
grow all right, a good tree will be 
produced, but they will grow most- 
ly to wood, and produce few if any 
nuts of value. 


Also the very coarse sandy soils 
that haven’t a good subsoil reason- 
ably near the surface should be avoid- 
ed. Keep in mind that the pecan 
draws quite heavily on the soil, and 
that in addition to being planted on 
fairly rich soil in the beginning, fre- 
quent fertilization is necessary if one 
would succeed best with this crop. 


Use Fertilizer Carefully When Set- 
ting Trees 


pN PLANTING the pecan, it is per- 
missible to use some manure along 
with the soil that is packed around 
the roots, provided well rotted ma- 
Nure is used and this is thoroughly 
mcorporated with the soil. It is all 
right to use high grade commercial 
fertilizer along with the soil, if one 
So desires, but it should be most 
carefully incorporated with the soil 
So that no large amount will come in 
Contact with the roots, as’ damage 
might result to the roots if a large 
quantity of the fertilizer comes. in 
contact with them. 

Still others, in planting pecan trees, 
Prefer not to use any manure or fer- 
tilizer at the time of planting, but go 
ahead and cover the roots with the 
top soil and give a good application 
Of stable manure in the winter as a 
top-dressing, or a good top-dressing 
of commercial fertilizer early in the 
Spring, 

_ Another point that should be kept 
in mind in setting pecan trees is that 





as a rule they should be set from 50 
to 60 feet apart. Even when set 60 
feet apart they will lap before they 
are fully grown. We have seen sev- 
eral pecan groves where the trees 
were set about 25 feet apart that 
bore very few nuts when the trees 
were about 20 or 25 years old. This 
was because of the fact that the trees 
lapped, it was a struggle for exis- 
tence, and this meant-there wasn’t 
enough sunlight and the result was 
few if any nuts. L. A. NIVEN. 





Codperative Use of Incubators 


HE season for hatching is at hand, 

breeding pens have been mated 
up, and eggs are as likely to be 
fertile as they will be in February or 
March; and although some wise ones 
will object to any hatchings—for 
breeding stock or for layers—until a 
couple of months later, the fact re- 
mains that December and January 
are very good months for hatching, 
and especially where there is a mar- 
ket for early fryers and broilers. Very 
few hens will want to sit until spring, 
and the wooden hen—the incubator 
—comes in handy. 

Now, not all farm people own or 
care to own and operate an incuba- 


tor. Even if so inclined, many have 
no really suitable place in which to 
run one, and beside, many who would 
be glad to have winter hatches have 
not enough hens to justify the out- 
lay. 


There are two ways in which the 
benefits of artificial incubation can 
be had, without a great individual 
outlay, or any at all. The time and 
care needed to run a little baby in- 
cubator holding 50 or 60 eggs is prac- 
tically as much as needed for a ma- 
chine holding 300 to 600 eggs, and an 
additional machine or section will not 
add greatly to it. 


In almost every community there 
can be found some person who has 
or can arrange a place to properly 
house one or more good-sized ma- 
chines, and who has aptitude for op- 
erating them. By codperating in the 
purchase of a machine or a number, 
to be operated by this one persoa, 
much of the expense and all of the 
individual care of running the ma- 
chine is saved. The terms on which 
the operator is paid can easily be ar- 
rived at, especially after one run is 
completed. 


It is well known that the best re- 
sults with incubators is had when 
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the eggs are of uniform size and of 
one breed, at least all white or all 
brown eggs. This would lead to a 
very important move by the coop- 
erators—having flocks of only one 
breed. This uniformity in _ breed, 
hence uniformity in product, adds 
largely to facility in marketing. If 
the flocks are somewhat mixed, by 
discarding all scrub males, and sub- 
stituting purebreds—all of one breed, 
the chicks hatched would probably 
show a marked degree of uniformity 
when of fryer age. If the codpera- 
tive purchase of incubators cannot 
be arranged, the poultry breeders of 
the community could obtain the same 
benefits by contracting with a suit- 
able person to install the machines 
and operate them for the community. 
This would recuire contracts from 
the individual members, to supply a 
fixed quantity of eggs for hatching 
with the same proviso for uniformity 
in breed. 


Are you, friend reader, fully sup- 
plied with “hatchers”, or would such 
an arrangement not help you out? 
Get busy—find out what your neigh- 
bors could do, and act. Hatching sea- 
son is on, and orders for machines 
may take some time to fill. 


P. ae 
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the founders was right—they ‘‘knew how. 





The popularity of these famous plows shows that the policy of 


raft Plows 


==" detail in the construction of the P&@ Line of Light-Draft Plows is 
worked out on the lines laid down by the founders — making for Simplicity 


























tractor-plow farm, get a P&@O 
Light-Draft Plow, and be a 


satisfied plowman. 


CHICAGO 


Used by 
Three 
Generations 
of American 
Farmers 
f 
78 Years of 
“Knowing 
How” 
Hammered 
into Every 
OneofThem 
P®&@O Light-Draft Plows cover a wide For Tractors: From 2 to 6 bottoms, both 
range of work, not only for all ordinary moldboardanddisk. Special: For grad- 
plowing, but for the unusual and the ex- ing, ditching, hillsides, root ground, cut- 
traordinary. ForHorses: Walking,Sulky over timber land, orchards, etc. There 
and Gang, both moldboard and disk, in is a P&@ plow for any section, and for 
all standard sizes and modelsofbottoms. any condition of soil. 
Whether you own or oper- Write for P&O Plow Cata- 
ate.a horse-plow farm or a- log, or call on the nearest 





OF AMERICA inc. 


International dealer. 
your plowing problems— we 
believe we can help you. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH TOBACCO 


Timely Suggestions as to the Market Outlook, Selection of Soil, 
Making the Plant Bed, and Barn Construction 


By E. H. MATHEWSON 


GREAT expansion of acreage in 
A the flue-cured or bright tobacco 

district seems the prospect for 
1920. The increase in the established 
territory will be limited only by the 
labor supply, and it will be extended 
into new territory by thousands of in- 
experienced farmers both in the older 
producing states of Virginia and 
North and South Carolina and also in 
Georgia and even Alabama and Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The golden weed is bringing un- 
precedentedly high prices, but one ex- 
treme often follows another, and the 
soaring prices surely harbor the 
germs of a radical decline sooner or 
later because of the rapid expansion 
in acreage they cause. 

Danger of Overproduction.—There 
is an expanding market for bright 
tobacco, particularly in the grades 
suitable for cigarettes, but there is a 
limit. It is quite certain, further- 
more, that it will be the really good 
bright grades which are best 
tained in price when the period of 


sus- 


Overproduction comes. This was il- 
lustrated in the earlier opened South 
Carolina and Georgia markets the 
past season where the good bright 
leaf grades sold well, while the 
trashy, nondescript stuff was hardly 
worth handling. The change came 
later because the foreign demand de- 
veloped better than expected, and the 
great storm of late July caused a ma- 
terially diminished yield. 

Tobaceo always has been a highly 
speculative crop where one extreme 
often follows another. There is no 
other field crop of the South where 
the vicissitudes of weather cause so 
marked a difference in quality of pro- 
duct and where experience and pains- 
taking care are so necessary for suc- 
cess. It may be observed also that 
“it costs the inexperienced grower 
more to make the crop, in addition to 
the probability of a poorér quality 
of product because of the mistakes 
he is likely to make. The series of 
monthly articles I am now beginning 
in The Progressive Farmer de- 


is 


signed to assist the beginner in avoid- 
ing as many mistakes as possible by 
setting forth the underlying princi- 
ples of successful tobacco culture and 
describing at least in larger outline 
the most approved methods and prac- 
tices. 

Because of the many uncertainties, 
it seems wise for the inexperienced 
farmer to be conservative in going 
into tobacco culture at this time. Do 
not plunge and overplant to the ex- 
tent that a poor quality crop and 
decidedly lower prices would injure 
you much, 

Just now the prospective planter 
should give consideration to several 
important matters: 

(1) He must determine what suit- 
able land he has available and how 
much he can safely attempt to plant. 


(2) He must select his plant bed 
land and soon be about preparing it 
for seeding. 


(3) He must make plans for provid- 
ing suitable curing barns. 

The Best Soil for Tobacco.—Soil 
suitable for bright tobacco is typical- 
ly a light gray, sandy-natured top- 
soil underlaid at varying depths of 
six to ten inches with a yellow or 
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Thompson Motor Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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-Birmingham, Ala. 

Hamilton Motor Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Charlotte Motor Car Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Barrow Motor & Truck Co., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Burton-Rountree & Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Dothan Auto Company, 
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We believe 


Eight years 
pressed this 


We were strong and sincere in 
belief then. 
shared so widely by others that 
it has virtually become the 
general consensus of opinion. 


Best in its class is a strong 
but—isn’t 
you constantly hear it 
applied to The comfort car? 


our 


phrase, 
that 


Hup Motor Car Corporation, Detroit. 


Hupmobile 


Hupmobile 


the 
to be the best car of its class 
in the world. 


azo we first ex- 
conviction. 
iS 


Now, it 


it a fact 
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reddish yellow sandy clay subsoil, 
and should possess good natural 
drainage. Tobacco is actually plant- 


ed on all sorts of gradations off from 
this type, but the farther one gets 
away from such an ideal soil, the less 
certainty there is as to the quality 
of the product. In the Coastal Plain 
section it is the soils classified by the 
Bureau of Soils, as “the Norfolk 
series,” particularly the sandy loam 
and the fine sandy loam types, that 
are generally best adapted to tobac- 
co. In southern Georgia the lighter 
phases of the Tifton pebble soils 
have yielded some very good crops. 
In the Piedmont district, it is light 
gray soils of the Durham and Gran- 
ville series that have established rep- 
utations for producing a good quality 
of tobacco. 

Some of the flat pineywoods soils - 
are too wet for best results. They 
may give fair results in dry years, 
but the average is poor. Very loose, 
deep, coarse sands also give variable 
and uncertain results. 

Fertility of Soil—Another impor- 
tant item to consider in selecting the 
soil for tobacco is its state of fer- 


tility. Land in a moderately good 
state of improvement is _ best. 
If too rich as from the _ recent 


turning under of heavy growths of 
leguminous crops such as_ velvet 
beans, cowpeas or clover, the excess 
of nitrogen is likely to cause a coarse, 
rough growth of plant very subject 
to leaf-spot diseases and not likely to 
ripen or cure well. Tobacco does well 
on rested land, and there are no spe- 
cial objections to land_ recently 
cropped to small grains, cotton, sweet 
potatoes, or corn (the latter if it does 
not make the land too poor). The 
land selected should be thoroughly 
plowed as soon as practicable if not 
already done. 

The Plant Bed.—For the seed bed 
or plant bed a woods location, that is, 
fresh land, is usually chosen because 
results are more uniformly good. A 
loamy moist-natured soil should be 
selected. Desirable locations are of- 
tenest found near the edge of a 
swamp or along the _ border of a 
stream, but care should be used not 
to choose a spot where there is dan- 
ger of water standing in periods of 
wet weather. An easterly or south- 
erly slope will produce the earliest 
plants. Plants are often raised suc- 
cessfully without burning the land, 
but a location free from grass and 
weed seeds should be chosen. How- 
ever, the chances for a successful bed 
are much increased by thorough 
burning of the land and it is recom- 
mended. For burning, clean off brush 
and rake off the leaves. Cut off large 
stumps rather low. Choose a day for 
burning when the soil is not much 
frozen nor too wet. <Any good 
burnable material may be used, as 
brush, wood, poles, etc., preferably a 
combination of brush and wood. Put 
the brush on the bottom piled 
straight and compactly with wood 
and poles also packed straight on 
top, the whole to a height of about 
three feet. It takes about twenty 
minutes of continuous burning in one 
place to do the job effectively. 

In preparation for planting, rake 
off the embers and most of the ashes 
and work up to a fine mellow condi- 
tion by going over two or more times 
with a narrow shovel plow followed 
by the drag harrow, and then surface 
grub and rake to a fine mellow tilth. 
Fertilize liberally, usually a pound or 
a pound and a half of good commer- 
cial fertilizer to the square yard. 
Rake in, and the land is ready for 
seeding. 

About one and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of good well cleaned seed is suf- 
ficient for 100 square yards of bed. 
Mix this quantity of seed with about 
a peck of fine dry fertilizer or other 
suitable sowing material and distri- 
bute evenly over the bed going both 
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Ways to insure an even distribution of 
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seed. Rake in very lightly and com- 
pact the surface by patting with the 
back of the hoe, by tramping or other 
suitable means. Box in the bed by 
means of plank or poles (about 6 
inches in diameter) and apply the 
plant bed canvas at least two weeks 
before it is time for the plants to 
come up. Wires or small poles may 
be stretched across before applying 
the cloth to keep it from sagging to 
the ground if the bed is wide enough 
to need it. 


When to Sow Seed and How Much. 
—January is the time for seeding in 
South Carolina and southward. A 
little later will do in North Carolina 
up to about March first in the west- 
ern North Carolina and Virginia sec- 
tions. Nitrate of soda can generally 
be used to advantage, but it should be 
applied early when the plants are 
very small at the rate of about five 
pounds to the hundred square yards. 
Apply during a rain, or else in a weak 
solution of water, so as not to burn 
the young and tender plants. 


A hundred square yards of bed 
sometimes yields 25,000 or more 
plants, but it is not safe to plan on 
more than about 10,000 plants from 
this area. This means that there 
should be about fifty square yards of 
bed for each acre of tobacco to be 
planted. It is safer also to have the 
area divided into at least two beds 
somewhat apart and seeded at dif- 
ferent times. This will decrease the 
chances of a complete failure in 
plants. 


What Sort of Barn for Tobacco ?— 
The sixteen-foot square (inside meas- 
urement) curing barn is best for the 
small grower. It will accommodate 
four or five acres of average size to- 
bacco harvested by the priming meth- 
od (and that is the best method). 
The walls may be of logs on a brick 
or stone foundation, the spaces be- 
tween the logs being chinked and 
daubed with mud or better with lime 
mortar. A frame barn is also satis- 
factory if a good tight wall is con- 
structed. This can be done by dou- 
ble boarding, first horizontally and 
then vertically with paper between 
and battens on the outside. The roof 
may be of metal or heavy roofing pa- 
per, but only if adequate facilities for 
ventilation along the ridge board is 
provided. A picture of how this may 
be arranged will be shown later in 
The Progressive Farmer. On the 
whole, however, a board or shingle 
roof is preferable. 


In building the foundation, provide 
openings about four inches square 
just above the ground for incoming 
ventilation, situated three on each 
side except on the side where the 
door is. These ventilation features 
are very important, the proper use of 
which will be explained later. ~ 


The Furnace.—A single furnace will 
be satisfactory for a _ sixteen-foot 
barn. It should extend a few inches 
outside the wall and six to eight feet 
inside. Eighteen inches will be about 
right for the width and the same 
height to top of the arch, inside meas- 
urements. Twelve-inch flues are pre- 
ferable but ten-inch are often used 
satisfactorily. They should rise very 
gradually and uniformly, the total 
rise being about eighteen inches or 
? little more than half an inch to the 
oot. 


Sticks for Stringing.—The sticks for 
Stringing the leaves should be cut 
four and a half feet long. About 2,000 
will be sufficient for a four or five- 
acre crop, about half of them to be 
used the second time. The tier poles 
in the barn are placed so as to make 
four “rooms” in a sixteen-foot barn 
each four feet wide. The bottom row 
of poles should be about seven feet 
from the ground and then at intervals 
of eighteen or twenty inches up into 
the roof. Such a barn will accom- 
modate about 700 sticks of tobacco at 
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for quality rather than quantity and 
better results are probable. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


URING 1920 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
some of the most interesting and important problems of our farmers, farm 
women and farm young people. To these “Experience Meetings” every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
the point. No letter musi be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are preferred. 
For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 





Editorial Comment.—In The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of January 24 we 
shall publish a number of letters from 
farmers on “How to Succeed With 
Tobacco.” Meanwhile we are glad to 
print this unusually informing article 
by Mr. E. H. Mathewson, who will 
continue to furnish our readers im- 
portant counsel wn tobaceo culture 
and management throughout the 
year. 


“Experiences in Getting a Good Garden.”’—Mail letters by January 10. 


“Experiences in Buying, Handling and Using Commercial Fertilizers for Greatest 
Profit.”—Mail letters by January 17. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. In our “Pretty Farm Homes” 
series, we offer $2 for each picture we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Experiences in Easier Ways of Washing and How to Accomplish Them.”’—Mail 
letters by January 31. 





Says Progressive Farmer Worth 
$52 a Year 


HE Progressive Farmer, in my 
opinion, is one among the best of 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN °¢ 
farm papers, giving the most accur- 


“How I Have Made and Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 








Me.”—We offer a $2 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. ail ate and instructive information per- 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. taining to rural life and develop- 
ment. It is worth $52 a year on any 








a time or about what is generally 


farm. T. W. CANTRELL. 


Union, S. C. 


tervals of about one week, Thus it will 
be necessary to fill, cure and take out 
the tobacco, usually in a week’s time. 

In closing may I again counsel re- 
straint in the quantity planted? Strive 


taken off a five-acre field at one prim- 
ing (usually not that many at the 
first priming). It is generally neces- 
sary to go over the field about four 
times in harvesting to get it all, at in- 
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Make your neighborhood a reading 
meighborhood. 
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have reduced engine 
prices. By increasing 
production, making 
my factory the larg- 
est, selling direct to 
user, I build engines 
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OTTAWA ENGINES 


Thousands of men all over the country, in shops, elevators, mills, 
factories, and on farms have made my engine pay for itself while they use it. My 
money-saving terms of purchase make it easier to own an engine than to be without 
one. Having the largest number of sizes to choose from, you can find a size of engine 
just suited to your work, and you have your choice of the fuel, for my engines use 


Kerosene Oil,” Gasoline, Distillate and Gas 


My kerosene oil engine is easy to start and as easy to operate as any gasoline 
engine. With it, you get more power from a gallon of 6 or 8-cent kerosene than you can get from a 
gallon of 23 or 25-cent gasoline in any gasoline engine. All sizes are easy to start, easy to understand 
and manage, and with my lower prices and fuel saving engines, you get the greatest amount of 
dependable power for years to come for the small amount of money you put into your engine. 


90 Days’, Trial—10 Year Guarantee 


You have 90 days in which te try my engine at your own work. I | 
have always given my customers this right. Years ago I was the only engine manu- 
facturer selling direct from my factory and the only one who sent every engine out 
on trial. Now many have imitated my plan of selling, but they haven't built as good 
an engine, because their engines are still in the experimental stage. You are taking 
no chances in selecting my engine, as it has been the longest sold direct to the user 


of any engine in America. 
My money-saving plan of sell- 


Cash or Easy Terms ing makes it easy for you to own an 


OTTAWA engine, on terms by which the engine cost can be paid for by the earnings of the 
engine. No need to trade your savings for 5 years to own a good engine, when you can get 
a better built OTTAWA engine to earn its own way while you use it. 


You should have a copy of my new book 
Send for Free Book —the most up-to-date book on engine 


building. Explains how easy my engine starts; how little 
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it costs to operate; how easy to keep it running: cut 
out coupon and mail it today and I will tell you the 
complete story by return mail. 
GEO. E. LONG Uf 
j 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 7. 
1099 King St. 
Ottawa, 
Kans. o” 0. E. LONG, 
ge OTTAWA MFG. co. 
1099 King St., OTTAWA, KANS. 
> Without obligation to me, I would 
like to receive your latest and finest 
a book ‘*How to . ap Better Engines,”” 
ra and your liberal plan of selling. 
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SK any doughboy who was ‘‘over 

there” and he will tell you that 
American railroads are the best in the 
world. 





ear 
oe 


He saw the foreign roads — in 
England and France, the best in 
Europe—and in other Continental 
countries — and he knows. 


The railways of the 
dinited States are 
more than one third, 
nearly one half, of all 
he railways of the 
world. They carry a 
yearly traffic somuch 
greater than that of 
any other country 
that there is really no 
basis for comparison. 
Indeed, the traffic of 
any two nations may 
be combined and still 
it does not approach 
the commerce of 
America borne upon 
American railways. 
—United States 
Senator Cummins. 


The part railroads have played in 
the development of the United States 
is beyond measure. 


American railroads have achieved 
high standards of public service by 
far-sighted and courageous investment 
of capital, and by the constant striv- 
ing of managers and men for rewards 
for work well done. 


We have the best railroads in the 
world —we must continue to have 
the best. 


But they must grow. 


~ To the $20, 000,000,000 now invested in our 
railroads, there will have to be added in the 
next few years, to keep pace with the Nation’s 
business, billions more for additional tracks, 
stations and terminals, cars and engines, 
electric power houses and trains, automatic 
signals, safety devices, the elimination of 
grade crossings and for reconstruction and 
engineering economies that will reduce the 
cost of transportation. 


To attract to the railroads in the future 
the investment funds of many thrifty citizens, 
the directing genius of the most capable 
builders and managers, and the skill and 
loyalty of the best workmen—in competition 
with other industries bidding for capital, 
managers and men—the railroad industry 
must hold out fair rewards to capital, to 
managers and to the men. 


American railroads will continue to set 
world Standards and adequately serve the 
Nation's needs if they continue to be built 
and operated on the American principle of 
rewards for work well done. 


ST adver tema publish by the 


Those desiring information concerning the railroad 
situation may obtain literature by writing to The Asso- 


ciation of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York 











HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad 
dress, just as it is given in advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
_ will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address w 


to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
ead then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Orchard and Truck Farm Work for 
January 


By L. A. NIVEN 














the money’ value of the apnle 

crop of the United States ior 
1918 was $230,000,000. This made the 
apple crop ninth in value of the farm 
crops of the Unit- 
ed States. The 1919 
apple crop was 
about the same 
size as the 1918, 
and it is believed 
will bring con- 
siderably more 
money, or possibly 
at least $250,000,- 
000. This certain- 
ly gives the apple 
a good ranking as one of the im- 
portant farm crops, 


N CCORDING to recent estimates, 


L. A. NIVEN 


Four Rules for Pruning Apple 
Trees 


N THIS connection, we would like 

to say that there are literally thou- 
sands of acres of land in the hilly sec- 
tions of the South that are most ad- 
mirably suited to growing apples that 
are not now growing apples or any 
other crop profitably. Some of the 
steep hillsides where one cannot prof- 
itably grow corn and other cultivated 
crops will grow apples almost to per- 
fection. Altogether too many ap- 
ples are shipped into the South. This 
would be all right were it not for the 
fact that we have so much land right 
here in the South just as good for 
apple production as any in the United 
States. May we suggest that truckers 
and fruit growers think seriously 
about this matter and decide to grow 
more apples than are now grown? 

In pruning apple trees one should 
have definitely in mind just the 
kind of tree desired. The four points 
listed below have been given by an 
exchange as a good plan to follow in 
pruning the apple tree: 

1. Remove all dead and diseased 
limbs and branches. 

2. Remove all sucker growths and 
branches that cross or interfere with 
others. 

3. Open center of tree by removing 
some of the weaker branches. 

4. Shorten top if-trees are too tall. 

It was never intended that fruit 
trees be pruned very severely. 

The proper thing to do is to prune 
them each year so that a limited 
amount of cutting will be all that is 
necessary. Keep in mind that trees 
that have never been pruned should 
not be pruned too heavily all at once, 
because if they are, the tendency will 
be to throw them into very rapid 
wood growth at the expense of fruit 
production. One of the experiment 
stations recently cited an instance 
where a tree that was very severely 
pruned produced the following year 
one and three-fourths bushels of ap- 
ples, and a tree of the same size and 
general character that was pruned 
lightly produced the following sea- 
son six bushels of apples. This rep- 
resents just about what may be ex- 
pected if very severe and unintelli- 
gent pruning is practiced. 

J 


Less Than Two Bushels Per Person 


N THIS connection, it is interesting 

to know that all the apples grown 
in the United States in the year 1918 
amounted to less than two bushels 
for each person in the United States. 
Of course, the 1919 crop was about the 
same. Therefore we see that the peo- 
ple of the United States, if they con- 
sume all the apples grown within the 
bounds of the country, are consum- 
ing not more than two bushels of ap- 


ples each. According to our way of 
looking at it, each person certainly 
could consume profitably more than 
two bushels of apples per year. The 
same report says that not quite one- 
third of a bushel of peaches and less 
than one-tenth of a bushel of pears 
were produced for each person in the 
country. 

These figures do not indicate that 
our fruit-growers have reached a 
point where there is danger of over- 
production. We believe that the de- 
mand for first-class fruit of all kinds 
is increasing more rapidly than the 
production. 

That there is money in the apple 
game goes without saying. Some 
lose money at it, just like they would 
lose money at anything else. Recent 
reports from one of the excellent 
hundred-acre orchards in New York 
State say that this orchard will sell, 
from the 1919 production, more than 
10,000 bushels of apples, netting the 
owner more than $30,000. The report 
also says that these apples were 
grown on a hundred acres of ground 
that is very rough and of little value 
for growing cultivated crops, but es- 
pecially adapted to the growing of 
apples. 

This very thing can be done on 
literally thousands of acres right 
here in the South. Not only is the 
land especially suited to the growing 
of apples, but hundreds and hundreds 
of acres are not suited for growing 
any other crop. 


wt 
Apply Stable Manure to Trucking 
Ground Now 


HE trucker could not do a better 

thing .than to give a good lib- 
eral broadcast application of ‘sta- 
ble manure to the trucking lands 
this month. Nearly all the veg- 
etables are gross feeders, de- 
manding very large quantities of 
plant food and probably more nitro- 
gen is demanded than any other kind . 
of plant food. Stable manure is very 
rich in this material and also adds 
organic matter to the soil, which is 
quite essential for maximum crop 
production. The proper way to ap- 
ply it is of course, by means of a 
manure spreader, but if one of these 
is not available, then go ahead and 
spread it broadcast right from the 
wagon with a pitchfork. Don’t put it 
out in piles and let it lie there and 
heat and cause the loss of much of 
the nitrogen. Scatter it right from 
the wagon bed and give a good lib- 
eral application, say at the rate of 25 
to 35 two-horse loads per acre. 


st 
Secure Vegetable Seed Early 


NY of the trucking ground that was 

not broken during the fall should 
be broken at the first opportunity in 
January. Of course, great care 
should be taken not to break the 
ground when it is too wet, neither 
should ground that is growing a cov- 
er crop be broken this early; but it 
is our observation that a great deal 
of the trucking land grows neither a 
cover crop, nor is broken in the fall 
of the year, and it is such land as 
this that we are speaking about now. 
Break it good and deep and the rains, 
of course, will pack it, but not enough 
to make further breaking necessary 
at planting time. 

It is never a good idea to put off the 
purchase of planting seed until the 
last minute. Not only the home 
gardener but the trucker himself is 
sometimes negligent.in regard to this 
matter. As a rule it may be consid- 
ered true that those who buy their 
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seed earliest in the season will like!) 
secure better planting seed. There 


fore, may we urge that all of those 


who have not already provided for a | 
sufficient amount of planting seed, 


get busy at once and secure these? 
It is nothing but good business to do 
this. 

We do not believe that any truck 
farm, whether large or small, wheth- 
er growing truck for shipping pur- 
poses or for the local market, should 
be without one or more hand garden 
plows. It is true that much of the 
truck on large truck farms can and 
should be grown in rows wide enough 
to permit of horse cultivation, yet 
this is sometimes not the proper 
method of procedure. Some crops 
will grow in narrow rows as well as 
in wide ones. For instance, beets and 
lettuce do not need to be planted in 
two and a half and three foot rows. 
Twelve to fifteen inches is sufficient, 
and of course in rows of this width, 
horse cultivation is not the proper 
thing and it is here that these little 
hand garden plows come in mighty 
fine. Better secure some of these. 
One man can do as much with one 
of them in cultivating these crops as 
a half dozen could do with a hoe or 
rake. 


st 
Clean Up the Orchard 


T THE risk of being called a 

crank on the subject of keeping 
the orchard in a clean condition, we 
wish to again urge that every person 
who has allowed weeds, grass, etc., to 
grow in his orchard during the past 
summer, to clean it up. Just as sure- 
ly as an orchard is allowed to remain 
in this shape, it will mean that con- 
siderable damage will be done during 
the winter by field mice and rats. 
It will also mean that various insects 
and fungous pests will be harbored, 
so clean up if necessary. 

Growers in New Jersey and in oth- 
er sections of the East claim that the 
Crawford peach, which they have 
been growing in that section for sev- 
eral years, has been entirely over- 
shadowed by the Elberta and Belle of 
Georgia, grown in the South, and now 
a vigorous effort is being made to de- 
velop a variety suitable to that sec- 
tion and that will be superior to the 
Crawford and will successfully com- 
pete, as far as quality is concerned, 
with the Elberta and Belle of Geor- 
gia that are grown in the South. 


Billion Dollars From Fruit 


HE commercial fruit growers of the 

United States, according to re- 
ports, received, for the fruit grown 
during 1918, a billion dollars. This is 
an immense sum of money and any 
business that brings in this amoynt 
of money, is certainly entitled to 
careful study and consideration. Our 
cotton crop, counting in the seed, 
brings only a little more than two 
billions, and we don’t believe there 
are many folks in the South who rea- 
lize that the fruit growers of the 
United States receive for their pro- 
duce almost half as much as the en- 
tire value of our wonderful cotton 
crop. 

For a number of years, we have 
heard it said that it was likely that 
peach planting would be overdone, 
but each year it seems that peaches 
bring a bigger price than the year 
Previous. We may reach the point 
when there will be an overproduc- 
tion of this fruit, but it is very evi- 
dent that that point has not yet been 
reached. It is altogether probable 
that the consumption or the demand 
for peaches is growing more rapid- 
ly than is the production. It is the 
experience of the Georgia Fruit Ex- 
change that by a little advertising 
and the pushing of Georgia peaches 
new markets can be found in literal- 
ly hundreds of towns. In this con- 
nection, we have noted that one orch- 
ard company in Arkansas has order- 
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INGREDIENTS 





PROTEIN 16'A% 
FAT % 


CARBOHYDRATES 46 % 
FIBRE 14 % 


















and” Clipped Oat ‘Calcium’ 
By-Product Carbonate 
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Molasses 


SUGARINE 


If you have been feeding your cowsa ration that was not propertly balanced for milk production 
you can depend on a substantial increase in her daily yield if you place her on Sugarine Dairy 
Feed. This is true, not only during the winter months, but also in summer with cows on pasture— 
cows are kept in better health, in full bodily vigor and in full milk yield all year. 


One dairyman writes: ‘‘My milkers can tell when I stop feeding Sugarine Dairy Feed for they notice the 
milk yield falling off. Cows drink plenty of water when fed Sugarine and keep in better health.”’ 


Cuts the Cost of Milk Production 


FIRST: It contains all the nutrients necessary for THIRD: No other concentrates needed. 
milk making in correct proportions. FOURTH: It is highly palatable and easily digestible. 
SECOND: Needs to be fed only with usual roughage. FIFTH: Brings more milk per poundof feed consumed. 

Sugarine Dairy Feed is composed only of materials of unquestionable feeding 
value—cottonseed meal, corn feed meal, cocoanut meal, ground barley, ground THE DCARIS QOMEANY 
and bolted grain screenings, molasses for palatability, clipped oat by-product Dept. 42, Owensboro, Ky. 
for necessary bulk, calcium carbonate and salt for needed mineral matter. PR hy cond Ee illustrated litezature 

checke ow: 
Analysis: 161,% protein, 314% fat, 46% carbo- ra] 
hydrates and 14% fibre. Put up in 100 Ib. sacks. 
Every sack guaranteed uniform high quality. 

Order a ton of this feed from your dealer. You will find it the most profit- 
able feed investment you ever made. If he cannot supply you write us his narae 
and we will see that your order is filled. 

Write for Free Illustrated Literature giving valuable information on stock feeding. 


The Sugarine Company, Incorporated 
Dept. 42 Owensbero, Kentucky 
















































































ed 50,000 peach trees to put out this 
winter. This doesn’t look like any- 
one is taking seriously the fear of 
some that there will soon be an over- 
production of this fruit. All of this 
is encouraging to fruit growers, espe- 
cially the peach grower. 


December 22, 1919. 
Gentlemen: — 

The reason I can always sell The Progressive 
Farmer better than any other farm papers is 
because it is the best, and when a man takes it one 
time he is not going to be without it if he is up and 
on the job as a farmer should be. 


Cc. J. MANLEY. 


Put Out Some Asparagus 


VERY trucker, at least those cater- 

ing to the local trade, should by all 
means have a liberal supply of aspar- 
agus and now is a good time to put 
out asparagus roots. We would urge 
the use of not less than two-year-old 
roots so that a crop might be obtain- 
ed the second season after putting 
them out. It is, as a rule, not ad- 
visable to try to cut asparagus the 
first season, even when two-year-old 
roots are used. It is better to let 
the plants become thoroughly estab- 
lished and count on cutting the\sec- 
ond season. 


C. J. MANLEY, 
Carnesville, Ga. 





No matter what state you live in, we can use your spare time and 
you can make big money representing The Progressive Farmer. 

Thousands of expiring subscriptions to be renewed this month and 
next, and you can get the benefit of them, if you will start now. 

In addition to the renewals to be had, there are hundreds of new sub- 
scriptions to be had in every community, and your opportunity to 
make a lot of extra money is to represent The Progressive Farmer as 
local agent. 





WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
Another vegetable that every truck- making offer to local agents. 
er who caters to the local demand 
should have at least a limited sup- 
ply of, is rhubarb, or pie plant. This 
vegetable will not do very well how- 
ever, in the lower part of the Mid- 
dle South or in the Lower South, but 
it does real well in the Upper South 
and in the hilly sections of the upper 
part of the Middle South. 


Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Address your nearest office. 


Dallas, Texas. 
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Buy The Best Paints 


OOD paints make a fine appearance, protect your buildings 
and last a long time; cheap paints are very costly atany price. | 


Save $1 a Gallon 


by buying SCO-CO Paints direct from the manufacturer at low 


factory prices. 
paints can 
equal prices. 
back 


interest 


Your credit is good with us 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company 


Paint Department G, 


Savannah, 





co-Co 





Only the best materials are used and no better 
be made. They will outwear any other paints sold at 
Every gallon is guaranteed, and the guarantee is 
by the reputation of the maker—that’s your safeguard. 


Send to-day for FREE Paint Book 


If you are in need of paint for any purpose you should have this book. It 
will help you choose the kind of paint best suited to 
cost us nearly $1 to produce, but we will gladly 


our purpose. This book 
it to you if you're 
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the same. 


weeks issue. 


you can find these days. 


Did You or Didn’t You? 
Didn’t You or Did You? 


No matter which way you read this—the question is 


Did you send in your renewal last week ? 

If not and your subscription expired in December, 
please send your renewal right now so as not to miss a 
single copy—as we will have to stop everybodys paper 
where subscription expired in December with next 


On account of the scarcity and very high cost of 
print paper, and because The Progressive Farmer has 
not advanced its subscription rate we cannot carry any 
subscriptions after their time is up. 

A big weekly paper like The Progressive Farrzer— 
52 issues a year all for $1 is about the biggest bargain 


Start the New Year Right—Renew Today. 








my subscritpion for 


Route ...... 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
_ Gentlemen: —I enclose $......, for which 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
advertising it carries.’’ 


“I am writing you as an advertiser 





NORTH CAROLINA COTTON AS- 
SOCIATION ORGANIZED 


L. S. Tomlinson, of Wilson, Is Chos- 
en President—Notable Addresses by 
Wannamaker, Lever and Jordan— 
Important Features of the Consti- 
tution as Adopted 


{Editor’s Note.—Our Progressive Farmer 
force observed a perfectly dry and sober 
Christmas, but we have to confess that in 
the hurry of getting last week’s issue to 
press, the following important article was 
left out. It is still good reading, however.] 


A VERY determined and influen- 





tial lot of farmers from every 

cotton-growing section of North 
Carolina met in Raleigh last Wednes- 
day and organized the North Caro- 
lina Association, a division of the 
American Cotton Association. 

Three addresses were made at the 
meeting and to hear them would have 
alone justified any cotton grower in 
making the trip to Raleigh. 


The Addresses 


ON. A. F. LEVER formerly con- 

gressman from South Carolina 
and Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, now a member of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board at 
Washington, made an address as stir- 
ring as it was meaty and practical. 
Mr. Lever emphasized the value of 
cooperative warehouses owned by the 
farmers themselves as compared with 


either government - owned  ware- 
houses or capitalist-owned ware- 
houses. The great trouble with the 
farmer, Mr. Lever declared, is that 


he has bought at retail and sold at 
retail—instead of making the tre- 
mendous saving that he could make 
by buying at wholesale and getting 
the great profits he could get by sell- 
ing at wholesale. “There is,” he said, 
“no competition for the farmer who 
sells one or two bales of cotton. He 
doesn’t even get it properly graded. 
The average local merchant or smal 
buyer knows nothing about scien- 
tifically grading cotton, but simply 
guesses at it and must guess low in 
order to protect himself from his 
own ignorance. The result is that 
ninety-nine times in a hundred he un- 
dergrades cotton instead of properly 
grading it. But while there is no 
competition when a single bale is 
offered, if a group of farmers will ad- 
vertise 500 bales for sale together, 
they can get plenty of competition in 
buying and insure proper grading 
also.” Mr. Lever declared that there 
was danger of the Cotton Association 
trying to do too much. He believes 
that it should concentrate all its 
energies right now on two things; 
(1) community-controlled warehouses 
and (2) gin compression. 


President J. Skottowe Wannamak- 
er of the American Cotton Associa- 
tion made an address eloquently in- 
terpreting the spirit of the organiza- 
tion. Low-priced cotton, he declared, 
had meant life-long hardships for the 
men of the South, and drudgery for 
the women, while the whole section 
had been shamed and blighted by a 
record of illiteracy equaled nowhere 
else under the American flag except 
in the Philippine Islands. Children 
who should have been in school have 
been kept in the cotton fields to make 
more cotton, thereby perpetuating 
their own poverty. Mr. Wannamaker 
earnestly urged cotton farmers to find 
out the best variety for each section 
and unite in growing that variety. 
The state warehouse commissioner, 
he believes, should be actively con- 
nected with the Cotton Association, 
and it should be one of his duties to 
promote the work and objects of the 
Association. 

Hon, Harvie Jordan strongly urged 
the advantages of compressing cot- 
ton at the gin, thereby saving enor- 
mously in middlemen’s profits and 
otherwise. We hope to print some 
extracts from Mr. Jordan’s notable 
address in a later issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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The New Officers 


OR President of the Association, 

Mr. L. S. Tomlinson of Wilson, N 
C., was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Tomlinson is a successful Wilson 
business man and cotton farmer who 
has given almost his whole time in 
recent months to the work of organ- 
izing the Cotton Association in North 
Carolina. He has put his whole heart 
and soul into the work, and his elec- 
tion is the fitting recognition of his 
unselfish devotion to a great cause. 
For First Vice-president, Hon. Frank 
Gough, of Lumberton, and for Second 
Vice-president Mr. Frank P. Shields, 
of Scotland Neck, were named. Mr. 
Gough is one of the most successful 


planters and business men in the 
Southern part of North Carolina's 
cotton-growing section, and Mr 


Shields is one of the largest, and most 
influential, level-headed cotton farm- 
ers in eastern North Carolina. 


For district committeemen in the 
ten congressional divisions the fol- 
lowing were named:  First—Cari 
Turnage, Farmville. Second—W. A 
Peirce, Weldon. Third—John R. Pe- 
terson, Clinton. Fourth—W. M. San- 
ders, Smithfield. Fifth—J. W. Whit- 
field, Creedmoor. Sixth—Walton K 
Bethune, Lumberton. Seventh—U. B 
Blalock, Wadesboro. Eighth—I. N 
Paine, Statesville. Ninth—E. I. Most- 
eller, Reepsville. Tenth—W. E. Walk- 
er, Polk County. Then G. Newby, 
Hertford, G. B. W. Hadley, Green- 
ville, and Clarence Poe, Raleigh, were 
made committeemen for the state at 
large, 

Governor Bickett refused to allow 
his name to be used in connection 
with the presidency for another term, 
and ex-senator Marion Butler de- 
clared that in order to remove any 
possible antagonism that might arise 
because of his political activities, he 
would not accept a re-election as a 
member of the national committee 
and would not serve if elected, but 
would continue to do everything in 
his power as a private in the ranks. 


Ask Parker to Help You 


TATE Warehouse Commissioner 

Parker, who has also been active 
in Cotton Association work, ex- 
pressed his anxiety to get in touch 
with every community wishing to 
build a warehouse. A fund of near- 
ly $100,000 has been accumulated from 
the 25-cent bale tax, which amount 
is now available for North Carolina 
communities that wish to borrow 
from it for building warehouses 
Every township and county cotton as- 
sociation should take up this mat- 
ter right away and ask T. B. Parker 
Raleigh, for help. He will be glad 
to give this help either by letter or 
by a personal visit. 


Features of the Constitution 


4 Sa constitution adopted contains 
the following features of general 
interest and importance: 


ELIGIBILITY TO MEMBERSHIP 


All farmers, merchants, bankers and indi- 
viduals who are interested directly or indi- 
rectly in the prosperity of the cotton produc- 
ing industry and the cotton producing sec 
tions, shall be eligible to membership in the 
Association. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES AND CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS 


(1) Charter Memberships.—For those desi: 
ing to give liberal aid in organizing and 
furthering the cotton industry, the dues ot 
this class shall be $100, from the date of be 
ginning to January 1, 1923. 

(2) Contributing Memberships.—These shal! 
consist of eligible persons paying $25 a year 

(3) Farmer Memberships.—For cotton pro 
ducers exclusively, dues until January 
1921, shall be 25c¢ per bale, based on cotton 
production during his preceding crop, and 
from January 1, 1921, and annually there 
after, 10c per bale per annum on_the pro 
duction of the preceding year. Maximum 
dues $100, minimum dues $2 per annum. 

(4) For banks, corporations, merchants, 
partnerships and firms, dues until January |, 
1921, shall be 25c per thousand dollars invest 
ed capital, and from January 1, 1921 to Jan 
uary 1, 1923, 10c per thousand dollars in 
vested capital per annum. Maximum dues 
$100, minimum dues $2. 

(5) Allied Memberships.—For professions! 
men and the general public, dues $3 per an- 
num fiat. é 

All funds derived from membership dues, 
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contributions, or otherwise, shall be divided 
as follows: One-fourth to the County Asso- 


ciation for the county in which they are 
paid, and three-fourths to the State Associa- 
tion, the State Association to pay all dues 


or assessments to the National Association. 


ANNUAL STATE MEETING 
North Carolina Cotton Association 


shall hold an annual meeting, at such time | 


and place as the Executive Committee here- 
inafter named may determine. Each county 
president and each county secretary shall be 
recognized as delegates to this annual meet- 
ing, together with one additional delegate 
for each fifty members, or majority fraction 
thereof, in the county; and the delegates 
present shall cast the entire voting strength 
of the county they represent. 


OFFICERS, STATE, COUNTY AND 
TOWNS 


HIP 
The officers of the State Association shall 
be: A President, a first Vice-president, a 


second Vice-president, an Executive Com- 
mittee of thirteen members, three from 





the state at large and one from each con- | 


gressional district, all to serve for one | 


year, or until their successors are elected. 
A secretary-treasurer, and such other ad- 
ministrative officers as may be deemed 
advisable, together with the three national 
directors, shall be elected by the executive 
committee, which committee shall also con- 
trol the finances and expenditures of the 
State Association. The President and Vice- 
presidents of the State Association shall be 
ex-officio members of the executive commit- 
tee. 

The officers of the county branches shall 
be: A President, a Vice-president, a Secre- 
tary-treasurer, and an executive committee 
who shall be chosen as the County Associa- 
tion may determine, and who- shall serve 
for a term of one year or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 


The officers of the Township branches | 


shall be: A Chairman, a Vice-chairman, and 
a Secretary, to be elected by the resident 
members of the townships, and shall serve 
for a term of one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 





South Carolina Warehouse System | 


Growing Steadily 





- 

HE state warehouse system in 
South Carolina is being more and | 
more generally utilized with the cam- | 


paign of educating the farmers to 
hold their cotton and procure loans 
on warehouse receipts. 

W. G. Smith, State Warehouse 
Commissioner, is preparing his an- 
nual report for the General Assem- 
bly, which meets in January, and this 
report shows that 115,000 bales have 
been stored in the different units of 
the system this year. Mr. Smith esti- 


mates the value of the cotton stored | 


to be $21,000,000. 

A feature, particularly encouraging 
to those who have fostered the move- 
ment, is that the system is being 
gradually extended to the rural dis- 
tricts and is being more generally 
patronized by the small farmer. A 
cardinal point in argument for the 
warehouse has always been that it 
was doomed to failure, unless it could 
extend its benefits to the small far- 
mer, who produces the bulk of cot- 
ton. Since his last report Mr. Smith 
has added 96 warehouses, many of 
these new structures being in the 
country. There are now 356 houses. 


Another encouraging fact is that 
the system is costing the state noth- 
ing, as the income accrued is far in 
excess of operating costs. The total 
expenses approximate $10,000 to $12,- 
000 a year. Mr. Smith has already 
paid into the state treasury this year 
$12,000, and approximates the out- 
standing amount to be something like 
$8,000. 


“Geese Is a Bird—,” but Read a St. 
Louis Boy’s Essay 


JOHNNY TRUEHEART, twelve, in the 

fourth grade of the St. Louis public 
schools, may never make a Shakespeare or 
Milton, But Johnny can write a good com- 
Position on “geese.” At least the judges in 
a composition writing contest think so, 
and awarded him the first prize for his ef- 
forts on the subject. Here is the effusion 
which took the prize: 





“Geese is a heavy-set bird with a head on 
one side and a tail on the other. His feet 
1s set so far back on his running gear that 
they nearly miss his body. Some geese is 
Randers and has a curl on his tail. 

“Ganders don’t lay or set. They just eat, 
loaf, and go swimming. If I had to be a 
Reese I would rather be a gander. Geese do 
not give milk, but give eggs, but for me 
give me liberty or give me death.” 





THEIR USE 


Tf there were fewer fools about, the world 
would be a much more pleasant place to live 
in, Only it would be harder to make a liv- 
ing.—“London “Blighty.’ 
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Worn Piston Rings waste 
power and money 


You can’t afford to have them in your engines. You need 
all the power your motors can develop. McQuay-Norris 
\sanRoor Piston Rings increase motor power. Not in any 
mysterious way—but because their equal action all around the 
cylinder wall prevents fuel from escaping. This insures full 
compression and consequent power. Their design is exclu- 
sive—can be had in no other ring. 


These rings have increased power, saved fuel and decreased 
carbon for more than nine years. They are made in every 
size and over-size to fit every make and model of motor, 
tractor, truck or passenger car. Your dealer has them or 
can get you proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s com- 


plete stock. , 
Write for Free Booklet —ma- 


We will gladly send, without charge, our booklet, “‘To Have and 
to Hold Power,’’ which explains why worn or imperfectly 
designed piston rings waste power and money. Address Dept. ap 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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To Control Excess Oil 
A epecial ring for motors that 
pump oil, Use in top grooves 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use McQuay - Norris 
\eaniRoor Piston Ringe for 
complete compression—power. 
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Theres 
If this Steers on the Back 


SAFETY 


Safety for the farmer lies in a careful selection of his fertilizers to insure 
constant service through the entire growing period—wet and dry 
seasons alike. The farmer can prevent serious shedding losses and 
stunting of his crop by using the tried and tested MORRIS PACKING 
HOUSE FERTILIZERS. They are made to feed the crop after others 
have failed. Those who have used them say they do it. 


See your dealer and tell him you want them. 


MORRIS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


ATLANTA WILMINGTON MONTGOMERY 














KEEPS CROPS VIGOROUS AND GROWING 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The ‘Progressive Farmer.” 
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January Work in Georgia 


By C. K. McCLELLAND 











HE first work of the New Year 

| is to get through making res- 
olutions as to what we shall do 

or not do, be or not be, during the 
coming year. Let us resolve first to 
do all that we can 
to make life worth 
the living, both for 
ourselves and for 
those who have 
been entrusted to 
our care; to do 
whatever we can 
to make the world 
a better place in 
which to live and 
not to do anything 
that will detract from the goodness 
of the community in which we live, 





MB. MeCLELLAND 


or that will in any ‘way injure 
our fellow beings; to be honest 
and upright so as to be worthy 


the love of our families and the 
respect of our neighbors and 
not to be deserving of any 
low-voiced imprecations from those 
with whom we are thrown in 
contact. 


Aim at the Best in Your Work 


i OUR farming operations, we must 
resolve to practice the best systems 
that we know or can learn, and that 
we will devote ourselves conscien- 
tiously to the task of studying our 
calling in all its different phases in 
order that we may be considered 
worthy of it and that we may be of 
help to any who may call upon us for 
help in anything relating to our work. 
Perhaps it is not given to all of us to 
be leaders in our lines of work, but if 
we devote ourselves to our work we 
shall be considered at least among 
those entitled to first place in our 
ranks. 

Among the things that we must 
plan to do if we are at all able is to 
attend any agricultural meetings that 
are within reasonable distance of us, 
and especially those meetings of the 
state societies that are held at the 
Agricultural College in January; this 
includes meetings of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society, the Livestock As- 
sociation and the Breeders’ Associa- 


tion, in all of which meetings most 
of us have an interest if we are 
anxious to keep to the forefront in 
things relating to our business. In 
these meetings we will learn what is 
new on different subjects and will 
profit thereby, since it often happens 
that facts of vital importance in one 
line of work or another are brought 
out at these times by those who are 
studying or experimenting along the 
various lines, and it is to our advan- 
tage always to learn these things as 
early as we possibly can. In addi- 
tion to the actual facts which we 
may learn, there is also an inspira- 
tion to be obtained from association 
and contact with the leaders of 
thought brought together to instruct 
us at these times, and also from the 
close association with neighbors and 
friends and farmers of the state who 
are interested in the same problems 


that we are. 
& 


Be a Business Man 


HEN we must look more to the 

business side of our calling and 
pay better attention to the books 
that we keep. Most farmers, or 
many farmers we might say, are liv- 
ing upon the interest of the money 
they have invested in their farms, but 
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We have the Fish 


O FARMERS who know the value of fish and want it in 
their Fertilizer, we announce that we have laid in an 
ample supply of fish scrap to meet all demands. 

want the genuine, original Fish Scrap Fertilizer’, insist on 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


The Fertilizer That Made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. Washington, N.C. Columbia, S.C. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ga. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


by keeping no books and giving the 
matter no thought-they think they 
are getting paid for the work that 
they have done or are doing upon the 
farm. If their money were out at in- 
terest and they sat still in the shade, 
they would be just as far ahead at 
the end of the year as now, but not 
all of them realize this or have given 
the matter any thought. Not until 
the interest on the investment is 
taken out can the farmer begin to 
count his labor income from the pro- 
ceeds of the year’s work. 


Keep books and see where you 
come out; and January is the time to 
start by taking the inventory, just as 
all merchants take stock at the be- 
ginning of their fiscal year. January 
is the most convenient time for us to 
take an inventory, since there is no 
great pressure upon us from the work 
on the farm. 


a 
Planning the Work for the Year 


WE REMEMBER one time having 

heard at the graduating exercises 
of a preparatory school or academy 
an oration on the subject of “Think 
Out Your Work, Work Out Your 
Thought,” and have always remem- 
bered this subject and how it may be 
applied to almost any job that one 
may undertake and what good re- 
sults it might be possible to obtain 
if this were always done. So many 
jobs have been done with apparently 
little thought given to the planning 
and execution of the plans, so many 
work along in a haphazard way with- 
out any plan, that it is-a wonder that 
they accomplish as much as they do. 
It is only when the plan has been 
well worked out, or thought out rath- 
er, that the best results can be ac- 
complished. Then it must be noted 
that there are two parts to the pro- 
gram and that the plan or thought 
must be worked out. To plan is not 
sufficient, but the plans must be 
worked out or followed out if any 
progress is made. 

We realize that farming is not so 
exact a business as some others and 
that one must be on the ground and 
modify a plan if it is interfered with 
by unforeseen conditions that may 
arise inimical to the successful car- 
rying out of the plan; but it is bet- 
ter to plan and then to modify that 
plan than not to plan at all. We 
must plan what crops we are to grow, 
the acreage of each, the fields in 
which we shall grow them, the meth- 
ods of growing if there is to be any 
variation from methods used in the 
past, fertilizers and treatment of the 
crops and so on, and finally just what 
disposition will be made of the crops 
when they are once grown, whether 
they shall be sold or fed and to what 
kind of stock. We must plan for 
whatever stock our type of farming 
will call for, the class of animals we 
shall get and where and when to 
get them; what machinery we will 
need, how much land we shall stump 
or clear, what ditching or like work 
shall be done, what new buildings we 
shall need, and provide the materials 
for these. It would be difficult to 
enumerate the various things that 
would enter into the plan on a farm 
of medium size with diversified activ- 
ities. Work to the plan during the 
year as closely as possible, modify- 
ing it as circumstances may dictate, 
but first make the plan. Starting out 
without a plan for the year would be 
like starting out on a journey with 
no ticket or any idea as to destina- 
tion—it might be interesting, but 
without a purpose, little would be 
accomplished, nor will we accomplish 
much without planning. 


Outdoor Work 


WE MAY expect very few days in 
this months over much of the 
state on which any work with crops 
may be done. There will be many 
days, however, on which something 
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can be done and very tew days on 
which one will need to loaf. Cutting 
wood, grinding feed, perhaps stump- 
ino some of the fields, or cutting 
uts and briers from the edges 
here they are encroaching on the 
d land and such odd jobs 
ill make up much of the work for 
the month. On the cold, frosty morn- 
ines, the stalk cutter will do good 
work on both corn and cotton stalks, 
in lieu of which on the small farm 


the trusty stick will give a good 
measure of exercise in flailing down 
the stalks. 

The machinery should be gone 
over during the month and= all 
broken parts ordered new in 
order that they may be on hand 
for use when the = spring work 
opens; delays when once the work 
starts are costly, and by looking after 
necessary repairs during the idle sea- 
son much time can always be saved. 
On mild days the sunny side of the 
barn will make a good paint shop 
and the wagons and tools can be 
given a good coat of paint which will 
add to their longevity as well as to 
their looks; if indoor space is avail- 
able for such use, the work can go on 
regardless of weather conditions, 
Paint protects the wood, as the oil of 
the paint enters the wood and keeps 
out water; it protects iron by pre- 
venting oxidation or rusting 





Farm Tractor and Gas Engine 
Work in the “Short Course”’ 


OW can you start the tractor in 

cold weather? What grade of oil 
should the tractor have? What can 
be done when the radiator cracks? 
What adjustment is necessary to burn 
the fuel to best advantage? Why 
does the motor fail to pull? 

These are some of the questions 
that come to every tractor owner. 
And more questions arise every day 
about the troubles which happen from 
no apparent reason. Until a man has 
the opportunity of carefully examin- 
ing the construction of several trac- 
tors, and going fully into the princi- 
ples, and parts which are built into 
the motor, he is apt to have trouble. 

The opportunity for study of gas 
engines and tractors will be given to 


those who attend the Short Course, 


in Agriculture, January 8 to 29, given 
by the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering at West Raleigh, 
N. C, 

Seven or eight thousand dollars 
worth of farm motors will be on hand 
for study and practice in the course. 


| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 
START the New Year Right by 


keeping farm accounts. It will 
simplify: income tax returns. 

What has been done toward get- 
ting up the wood supply for next 
year? A cut-off saw and wood split- 
ter driven with the tractor will make 
the job easy. 











Have you had plenty of home- 
grown apples for Christmas, or have 
you had to buy them at from 5 to 10 
cents each? If you had to buy them, 
it is a mighty good argument in fa- 
vor of home orchard, 

Constant dragging of the roads by 
your place during the bad weather of 
winter will do much to keep them 
firm to withstand the heavy hauling 
that is usually done. 

Go after the thiekets, brier patches, 
and overgrown ditch banks with 
scythe, mattock, and any other tools 
that may be necessary to bring them 
into the cultivated acres of the place. 
They are usually the very richest land 
and will pay for their clearing the 
first season, 

Roofs leaky? Then repair them 
during the winter season. Shingle 


roof lesike may usually be repaired by 
“slipping in” new shingles or pieces 





of tin. 


Paper roofs may be patched 


with the same material of which they 
are made, while tin roofs may be re- 
paired by soldering, cementing, patch- 
ing, and painting. A good coat of 
paint will do much to 


preserve shingle 


It has already been suggested that 
everyone should start keeping books 
the first of the year, but to this 
should be added the purchase of a 
typewriter, the opening of a checking 
account, and the printing of farm sta- 
tionery. All of these things make 
for better farm business, 

If the farm house and other build- 
ings were not painted this fall, it is 
still not too late. Buy the needed ma- 
terials at once and do the work the 
first pretty weather that comes. Paint 
will not freeze as it is often thought, 
and the only disadvantage of paint- 
ing in cold weather is the discomfort 
to the painters themselves 

Are you getting plenty of eggs? If 
not, maybe the trouble is due to a 
poorly constructed poultry house. li 
such a house is needed, now is a good 
time to do the constructing. Plans 
may be obtained either from state 
experiment stations, or by writing 
the Bureau of Publications, D. C., for 
“Farmers’ Bulletins” on this subject. 





EXTRAVAGANT 


Two English mothers were talking about 
the jam ration. ‘‘Wot's four ounces of jam 
a week to my biby,” said one of them. 
“Why, I used to wash an ounce off his face 
after tea hevery day.”—Boston “Transcript.” 





Don't miss reading “Huckleberry Finn.” 
The synopsis makes it possible for you to 
begin it now. 
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From Proper Watering _ ..2 W2r,.' DeslerspBesiers who 


interested in handling only the 

Milk is seven-eights water, but as 2&St_Of everything will find in the 

water, when contaminated, is a prolific ey ay eg ey wil 
source of contagion, the d: 1irymen’s prob- nt e rite for details 
lem is not only to water frequently, but , CowmatiCc Drinking Founts — Un- 

to water s nies vil ike gravity bowls and ordinary 


F : founts Individual fountain yper - 

CowmatiC individual drinking fountains, ated by the cow, that cleans itself 
a part of the scientific Cowm atiC system each time the cow drinks. Flow reg- 
of barn equipment, solve both ‘these sted at will Simple and sturdy. 
problems. They furnish pure water whe 2 ag + =n ae 
nea Wink ead o. Bae ow when sed by 8S. Government. Both 
2 ed. rain and clean themselves. siuigle and double. 

attention required after installation. 

for themselves many times over in ir 

creased milk yield, and in prevention of 
disease. 

Scientific Barn Equipment—CowmatiC 

is the last word in modern, scientific barn 
equipment. Innumerable improvements 
give CowmatiC a big lead with practical 
dairymen. CowmaticC Equipment is en- 
dorsed by dairy farm labor, because of 
its simplicity, its sturdy character, and 
its labor-saving devices. Investigate Cow- 
matiC Equipment before buying. Costs 
no more than inferior equipment. 

Get the Catalogue—No dairyman can afford to 
buy equipment before studying the CowmatiC 
Catalogue. You should have it. It contains new 
and improved devices on every page. Free. Write 
today. 
Practical Barn Advice—The CowmatiC Corpor- 
ation is glad to have its architects, experienced 
for thirty years in datry barn designing, answer 
any questions asked by farmers. Write us your 
nee ms. Ask about barn designs and specifi- 
cations, 


ony ae Corporation 
Lynchburg, Va. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
tn The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 





advertising it carries.’’ 
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Because of its cleanliness the 
Perfection Oil Heater is used for 1) : 
heating with kerosene in over 
3,000,000 homes today. 


This heater burns without soot 
or ashes, With glowing heat for 
ten hours on a gallon of oil. It 
is easily filled, cleaned and re- 
wicked—odorless and portable. 
Indispensable in emergencies. 
Aladdin Security Oil gives best re- 
Sults. At your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Washington,D.C. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Norfolk, 
Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N.C, 
Charleston, W.Va. 
Charleston, 8. C. 


Use Aladdin 
Security Oil 
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Make Sure of Raat 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Early in 1920 


There's no happier or better 








way of starting the New Year 
right than by making sure of a 
new DE LAVAL, if you are 
either without a cream separator 
or are using an inferior or half- 
worn-out machine that should 
be replaced. 

For three years now, thou- 
sands of those who wanted a 
DE LAVAL have had to wait weeks for it and many have had to 
buy a second grade separator. The demand has simply exceeded the 
possible supply, though more DE LAVALS have have been made each 
year than ever before. 

More and better DE LAVALS will be made this year than ever 
before—as many as available plant additions and skilled workmen can 
produce—but the demand gives every indication of being even greater 
still. 

Order your DE LAVAL now. 
save half its cost by Spring. 


See the nearest De Laval agent at once, or write the 
nearest De Laval office below for any information desired. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 








Make sure of getting it. Leet it 


an nn en 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 























Il Send You noéditzr | 
3O Days FREE Trial \._/ 


ALVIN V. ROWE—Pres . 
Pll Furnish th - 
SEN D N 0 MONEY Pil Pay the Pretehe 
[Se eee SERRE ST ronan (or Half the Express) 
-_. Just tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them 
freight paid and without acent of money in advance. 
also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 






Pil Ship the Oiler— 
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e. When the fair test, we set then won’t cost you a 
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f shown below. 
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Can’t Get Out of Orde 
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M “New Idea” Oilers are built heavy, 
ioe rer ig etree eck et 
to clog. No low-down open reser’ ir to. cae 
rain, snow or filth. No i 





You ne 
Pay if " 
Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres, 


ROWE MFG. CO., 3603 Liberty Street, Galesburg, fit 








One Man Alone 7 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 
To prove the Kirstin is the most power- 

‘rill ship Pon cop einen sco Puller, we 

Free Trial. Send no mone: Whe Ba 

sea ete “Tet it prove tenth cin 

— a 
Slew ia , wyou don't risk « penny. Faas sony eons ialt,cot pleased, H 


an ONE-MAN 




















WER, all a. 
1216 kad Street, ; 
WANTED! actits The Payrrearperwal 
The Progressive Farmer weatse local agent at Ay “: ae 
Grery postoliice aad on every rere! route ia the South. Write { today for our meney making offes. 
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THE DAIRY COW AND THE 
SELF-FEEDER 


Experiments at the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station Indicate That the Self- 
feeder Is Not Economical in Feed- 
ing Dairy Cattle 
ELF-FEEDERS having been suc- 

cessfully used for feeding hogs 
where the maximum gains were de- 
sired, and having also been used at 
the Illinois Experiment Station with 
fairly satisfactory results in feeding 
beef cattle, the Virginia Experiment 

Station has conducted experiments 

to test the merits of the self-feeder in 

feeding dairy cattle. 

Four cows were fed corn meal, 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal, peanut 
meal and linseed meal for five periods 
of four weeks each. During three of 
these periods corn silage was fed, 
while during the fourth and fifth 
periods the cows were pastured on 
bluegrass. The grain was fed in a 
self-feeder having separate compart- 
ments for each feed, while racks were 
filled with enough silage to last the 
animals 24 hours. 

A self-feeder very similar to those 
used in feeding hogs, except for al- 
terations to adapt the height and 
other dimensions of the feeder to 
cows, was used at the beginning of 
the experiment, but the cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal and peanut meal 
absorbed moisture to such an extent 
that the feed would not work out into 
the trough but form an arch over the 
opening where the feed should come 
out. So it was necessary to abandon 
the use of such a self-feeder. A feed- 
er was then constructed with sliding 
doors at the bottom of each compart- 
ment to regulate the size of the open- 
ing through which the feed passed 
into the trough. The feeder was sup- 
ported by a rod at each end in such 
a manner as to allow it to swing free. 
Underneath the feeder was a trough 
having a “bump board” 2% inches 
back of the V-shaped feed hopper. 
The cows soon learned to bump the 
feed hopper against the “bump board” 
and jar the feed out into the trough. 

The four cows used had Advanced 
Registry records ranging from 6,000 
to 15,000 pounds of milk per year. 
There were two Jerseys and two Hol- 
steins, the average weight being 
1,168.5 pounds. 

These cows consumed on an aver- 
age about 42.5 pounds of silage and 
17.3 pounds of grain per animal per 
day, and during this time had an 
average daily milk production of 25.6 
pounds. In other words, one pound 
of grain was eaten for every 1.47 
pounds of 4.18 per cent milk produced. 
Ordinarily in feeding dairy cows by 
hand it is suggested that about one 
pound of grain be allowed for every 
three and one-half to four pounds of 
milk produced. In this experiment 
the cows consumed quantities of grain 
far in excess of their needs for main- 
tenance and milk production. 

When we compare the amount of 
protein consumed by these animals 
with the protein requirements of the 
feeding standard, it is found that 
much more protein than is required 
was consumed: According to feed- 
ing standards, a cow weighing 1,250 
pounds and producing 25 pounds of 
4 per cent milk should receive the fol- 
lowing daily allowance of protein in 
her ration: 





For maintenance ....sseeeeeees 63 pounds 
For: milk production.........+- 1.225 pounds 
Total daily allowance........ 1.855 pounds 


Taking an average of the first three 
of the four-week periods when the 
cows were fed silage and their total 
protein consumption might be figured, 
we find that 2.956 pounds of protein 
was consumed daily by each cow. 
-Therefore, according to the following, 





the cows on the self-feeder were very 
wasteful of protein: 


Protein congumed .2..ccccoscesiccees 2,958 
Protein required by stand............. 1.855 
Excess required by standard.......... 1.103 


The results of the experiment as 
summarized by the investigators are 
as follows: 

The “free choice” method of feed- 
ing proved very uneconomical. 

No difficulty was experienced with 
the cows gorging themselves or be- 
coming foundered when placed on the 
self-feeder when they were properly 
fed, previous to the “free choice” 
method of feeding, 

The self-feeder must be properly 
built and regulated before it will give 
satisfactory results. 

The “free choice” method is an ex- 
cellent method to compare the pala- 
tability of different feeds and may be 
used for that purpose. 

Other conditions being uniform, the 
longer the cows were fed by the self- 
feeder method the greater was the 
consumption of concentrates within 


certain limits. 
EUGENE BUTLER. 





How Shall I Start With Sheep? 


ONSIDERING the sheep as strictly 

a grazing animal and having stud- 
ied your pasture or grazing lands, 
conservatively you should be able to 
carry from four to five head per 
acre. Be your own judge of the num- 
ber of ewes you start with, but a 
flock of 30 to 50 head is plenty for 
the beginner. 

Try to get some of your neighbors 
interested so that you can buy a car 
of breeding ewes to be divided up 
among you and thereby save ex- 
pense in shipping. Another advan- 
tage to this is that when the lamb- 
shipping season comes you can make 
a cooperative or community ship- 
ment, and-it is much easier to sell a 
carload than a few head. 

The question is often asked, which 
is the best breed? There are many 
breeds of sheep, the fine wools, the 
long wools, and the medium or mut- 
ton types. I think the latter are bet- 
ter adapted to our conditions and 
purposes, such as the Southdowns, 
Hampshires or Shropshires, or a 
cross of these breeds. Care should 
be taken in selecting the ewes, look- 
ing for those qualities which add 
success to the enterprise. The be- 
ginner does not need purebred or 
registered sheep (except the sire). 
These should be left to the exper- 
ienced man who has made breeding 
his specialty. In purchasing your 
ewes, buy if possible from some man 
who has a good reputation, and who 
has been keeping sheep for some 
years and using good sires. It is not 
best perhaps for the beginner to buy 
yearling ewes that have never had 
lambs. They sometimes give trouble 
during the lambing season and do 
not own their lambs as well as the 
older ewes. Two to four-year-olds 
are the best buy, though five-year- 
olds with good mouths will make 
money and pay for themselves. 

In selecting the ewes, look for 
femininity in appearance, though 
don’t mistake weakness for feminin- 
ity. See that she is low set, having 
a body that is long, full and deep. 
See that she is well covered with 
wool, has a good capacity for feed 
and a good leg of mutton. Look for 
a healthy, vigorous appearance; this 
is told by handling the sheep and 
looking for* what ‘is called a “live 
fleece” with-skin under it that has a 
pink, healthy color. Avoid the 
droopy, sleepy-eyed ewe. After se- 
lecting your ewes, buy a purebred 
ram of the same breed that seems to 
predominate in the ewes. 


_Use great care in selecting the 
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fi Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 


Cuts your feeding costs. Have bigger 


pigs, fatter hogs, Get them ready for 
market in far icss time. You can do it. 
Prove at our risk that Alilixolime is the 
surest farm money maker known. 


Guaranteed Trial Offer Ws ngulons, kala : 


barrel, ora barrel. Take 30days half to your 
hogs and poultry, If not absolutely satisfied return 
the unused part and we will ref adh every cent you 
paid us no charge for the half y 
Mik line has a base of Pure Modified Butterm ilk 
0 to which essential fats and acids ere 
Milkoline comes in condensed 

= indefinitely in any élimete, Will not 
sour or rot. Flies will not come near i 
For feedin: mizonepert (iiheting 

2ca Gallon with 60 parts : ter will and 


form. Vill 
not mou) 


feed with your usual grain ede, “it hele i Keep pegs 
healthy, their ap; wey 9 keen more por! 
bush butt: ttermiik of uncertein 


se ee ences vy ae 


the’ * hogs an: citras 


vied 
Of WLC H. Oran, Middleton, Me. 
1400 To Profit ws veites thes he got an an gztra M5 j 
worth of pork from fat ho oy 
day feed. He ae an ret test of ene fot ©: 
parison with enethes & Ly 
of a ) proof 8 sthat 


testi 
ally guarantee aaltkotine ._pbe satisfactory or 
fand your money, (you are the and 
ye ce 
Roattey ae Se'ter cs. 


Order from Nearest Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
Send check or as order and ask for free booklet, 
“Husties Heavy Hi to Market. 
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6 Gals. at Creamery $1. Soper. cooccccoc ee 
1 1.25 oe 82. +4 
ped » * pa i Oper eal’. «16.60 
ps pod 00 per 32.00 
=. © a -90 per gal 49.60 





Mn onset Sete ee Kenta Sie 
THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. xataSs 


Distributed by 
American Feed Milling Co..... . Asheville, N. C 


a 





Marshal] & Summers............. Columbia, 8. C. 
McCord Bros., 65 Centra] Ave........ Atlanta, Ga. 
Fh ae ee arleston, 8. C 
A. Ehrlich & Bro. Gro. Co......... Savannah, Ga. 
A. D. Davis Packing Co.. ..--Mobile, Als. 
Herndon Carter Co... . “Louisville, Ky 


D. Canale & Co...... 


Winer Feed Company......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 














Perfectiy Sanitary 


AREFULLY tinned 

and soldered smooth. 
No rivet holes or rough 
edges to hold germs and dirt. 
Easy tokeepciean. Only the 
highest-grade steel plate used. 
Built true to rated capacity, 
they save work and time, fore- 
stall disputes and are a big 
advantage in daily service. 
Write for Catalog No. 116, 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO. 
Makers of Sturges Guaranteed 
Capacity Milk Cans 















LEAVITT 
Dehorner 
Dehorned cattle are safer, eas- 
fer hancled, fatten better, give . 
more milk. Remove horns the 
safe, sure, humane way. Pow- 
erful cogsed ‘‘V" blades, make 
toughest horns a quick, 
easy clip. C:ushing im- 
4, possible. 70,000 in all 
parts of the world. Fully 
guaranteed. See your haird- 
ware man. Circular free. 
Leavitt Mfx. Co., Mf'rs. 
353 Griggs St., Urbana, iil 














No! She's 


Not a Mooley 
on has been dehorned with a KEYSTONE 
‘ORNER, making her “gentler, safer 
re More profitable. This also applies to 
a We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
8, and other appliances for dairy- 
wen and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantees. Write for eircular. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 106 Pomeroy, Pa. 


~ aod {your neighborhood 








a reading neigh- 


ram, -and remember a few extra dol- 
lars paid for quality is going to have 


its effect on the lamb crop. It may | 
be the difference between “top” 
lambs on market and seconds, and 
one or two cents per pound on a | 


lamb crop soon amounts to money. 
See that he is vigorous and shows 
masculinity. Look for a good head 
that is carried high, a clear bright | 
eye. Study the form, style, vigor, 
and get good straight legs and a 
body with good depth and length in 
proportion. Do not buy a _ spring 
ram to be used in the fall, except in 
cases where just a few sheep are to 
be bred. Better results will be ob- 
tained if the ram is allowed to ma- 
ture before being used. He should 
be well fed and from 15 to 18 months 
of age before being put in service. 

G. W. HUMPHREY. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Why the Band e Band Played “Dixie” at 
International Livestock Exposition 


EN the Hereford bull, Point 
Comfort XIV, won for the South 
the grand championship for the breed 
at the International Livestock Expo- 
sition of 1913, many people felt that 
the occurrence was a “fluke,” which 
was not likely to be repeated often. 

But the record of the International 
Livestock Exposition held at Chicago, 
November 29 to December 6, demon- 
strated the possibilities of the South 
as a livestock producing section in a 
remarkable way. Nine grand cham- 
pionships were won by breeders south 
of the Ohio River, as follows: Short- 
horn bull and cow, Hereford bull, 
Aberdeen-Angus. bull, Percherca 
mare, Duroc-Jersey boar, Poland- 
China sow, and Hampshire ram and 
ewe. 

Not all of these animals were actually 
bred on Southern farms, but the fact 
that they were shown from Southern 
herds is an illustration of the progres- 
sive spirit of the Southern breeders, 
and those which were bred and raised 
on Southern farms show clearly that 
the South can produce as fine breed- 
ing stock as-any other section of the 
country, according to livestock spe- 
cialists in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

. In addition to the winnings in the 
livestock judging, the college judging 
team from the Texas A. & M. College 
won first in the students’ judging con- 
test, and the team representing the 
Texas agricultural clubs won second 
by one point only in the non-collegi- 
ate judging contest. 


Jeleing Beef Cattle 


TH art of judging is the foundation 
of all beef cattle shows and is 
also largely the means of determin- 
ing the value of cattle offered in pub- 
lic sales, says Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1068, “Judging Beef Cattle,” recently 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each breeder, 
therefore, to attain success in his line 






























Save 


T’S a real satisfaction to be able to do things for yourself 
and not have to depend on someone else—someone whose 


Money 


interest may not be your interest. 


Moreover, there is not only satisfaction in doing things for 
yourself, but there is the element of educa- 
tion in learning how things are done and 


doing them. 


And there is not only satisfaction and edu- 
cation in it, but you often save time, and 
money fo00, which is just what happens 


when you do bnsiness with the 


tuo. OSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


more than 


$9,000,000 


will find Postal Life is the Compaay of 


Safety, Saving and Service 


It is not only safe and not only 
Bureau renders an important service by giving to policyholders the 
privilege of one free medical examination each year, so as to detect 
disease in time to check it; and periodical Bulletins on Health-Conser- 


vation are also sent free to policyholders. 





Strong Postal 
Points 


gua honend in your pol y 
I : isual contingent 
dividends ald gs earned. 
FOURTH: Standard policy 
provisions approved by the 
New York State Insurance 
Department. 
FIFTH: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirenen® and subject to 


the nited States Postal 
autho rities. 

SIXTH: High Medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks 

SEVENTH: Policyholders’ 


Health Bureau provides one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 














FIRST: Standard Policy 
reserves, Resources more 
than $9,000,000. Insurance 
In force, $40,000,000 

SECOND: Old-ljne lesal 
reserve insurancenot fra- 
ternal or’ assessment 

THIRD: 9%2% dividends 





saves 


Find Out What 


You Can Save 


To take advantage of 
POSTAL benefits and 
economies, call at the 
Company’s offices or 
simply write and say: 

“Mail insurance partic- 
ulars as mentioned in 
The Progre ssive Farmer 
for January 3rd In your 


letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


3. The exact date of 
your birth. 
You will receive full informa- 
tion based on official reports 
recularly filed with the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 


ment. Writing 
der no obli 
agent will be 
you. ‘he resultant commis- 
sion-savings go to you be- 
cause you deal direct. 


places you un- 
sation and no 
sent to visit 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 


Insure Direct and 


Insurance 
in force 


C 0 M Pp ANY 40,000,000 


If you want information about insurance-protection, 
be your own agent. Simply write the POSTAL and 
you will get particulars by return mail. The facts and figures 
will be official, and a specimen Policy will be forwarded, so 
that you can see just what the Company contracts to do. 
You will find that by dealing direct you practically save the 
commissions that other companies pay their agents. You 


thoney for you but its Health 


TAL LiF! ILDING 
Si FIFTH AVE.COR. 43* ST. 
NEW YORK 
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must be a good judge, so that he can 
select and mate individuals to get the 
best possible offspring. A thorough 
knowledge of judging feeders, for ex- | 
ample, is important, since profit in | 
cattle feeding usually depends upon 
buying animals of the right type 
Without definite 
judging cannot be successful. 
ideal type in the fat animal, to cite 
another example, consists in a low- 
set body which is broad, deep and 
smooth, with straight line and with a 
thick, even covering of firm flesh. In 
addition to this general beef form, 
good quality indicated by the hair, 
hide, and bone, together with general 
character and style, are important, 
because they are an index to the 
quality of the meat. 

The bulletin mentioned takes up in 
detail various phases of judging, to- 
gether. with an easily understood dis- 
cussion of the various types of ani- 
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Mr. R. A. Dilla 
“4 found all the 
than | expected 
$28.65 0n my $75.00 order.” 


pocket. through our 


for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Save you money on eve 
Write us today for Free Catalog 





PRICES "WAY DOWN 


We have knocked the bottom out ofthe 
High Cost of Fence Building. 
can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 
ere’s aman that 


7 SAVED 38 PER CENT 


Milton, Okla., writes: 
a as good or be 
A rare bargain. I sa 


Why not put this big saving in your-own 


Direct From Factory to Farm 


plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Long- 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building oos 


rod and sell you a better a. 
and money-savin 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn renee, Gates and Barb 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 Muncie, TIndiasia 
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The Cerolinss, Virginia, Georgia and Floridp 
FOUNDED 1000 AT RALEIGN, OC. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’* 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to 

be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of 
this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover 
only the purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate 
over $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply 

when a firm or individual becomes bankrupt; and thet the sub- 
scriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 

bility of all advertising it carries.’’ 











EGINNING January 2, census enumerators are 

now busy taking a census of the United 
States. Each enumerator will carry an identifica- 
tion card as well as a written commission, and it 
is the duty of all good citizens to codéperate with 
these census-takers in every way possible. Look 
Over the list of questions given in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer and prepare yourself to answer 
them promptly when the enumerator arrives. 





["s both good business and good morals to pro- 
vide raincoats, overshoes, boots, umbrellas, leg- 
@ings and other means of protection from storm 
and bad weather for every member of the family. 
Any person on the farm by having these things 
will soon do enough extra work in bad weather 
to pay for them; and they will also pay for them- 
selves in the saving on doctors’ bills—and possibly 
even in funeral expenses. 





ROM all over North Carolina come reports of 

important work done on “Aycock School Im- 
provement Day,” December 19, but in many dis- 
tricts the blizzardy weather prevented the patrons 
from meeting. In all districts where not enough 
patrons came out to have a really worth-while 
conference, State Superintendent Brooks asks the 
teachers and committeemen to arrange for a par- 
ents’ meeting some time during the next two 
weeks, to discuss or provide the fourteen im- 
provements mentioned by Dr. Brooks in our De- 
cember 6 issue, as follows: 


Increasing our term. 
Getting an additional teacher. 
Getting better school buildings. 
Painting the building. 
Improving school grounds. 
Getting a school library. 
Getting a traveling library. 
Getting sanitary drinking 
drinking cups. 

9. Getting pictures for school. 

10. Arranging for a school farm in 1920. 

11. Arranging for a school fair. 

12. Arranging for a course of lectures, music, etc., for the 
entire community. 

13. Teaching illiterates in the community 


SONA Re pe 


fountains or individual 


to read and 


write. : 
14. Getting boys and girls into club work. 





NDER the aggressive leadership of Dr. W. W. 

Long, the South Carolina Extension Service 
starts next week a state-wide campaign to arouse 
South Carolina farmers and business men to the 
seriousness of the boll weevil situation and to 
unite all forces upon a program for 1920 which will 
preserve the agricultural prosperity of the state. 
The following subjects will be discussed: “Agri- 
cultural Credit Under Boll Weevil Conditions”; 
“Growing Cotton Under Boll Weevil Conditions” 
“Production and Marketing of Peanuts, Tobacco, 
Sweet Potatoes and Livestock”; “A Safe Farming 
Program for This County for 1920.” Two parties 
will go out, and meetings will be held at two 
county seats each day, places and dates being as 
follows: 

Tuesday, January 6, Beaufort, Moncks Corner; Wednes- 
day, January 7, Bluffton, Kingstree; Thursday, January 8, 
Ridgeland, Georgetown; Friday, January 9, Waterboro, Con- 
way; Sa a January 10, Charleston, Marion; Monday, 

nuary 12, George, Florence; Tuesday, January 13, 


a 
avtars, Dillon; Wednesday, January 14, Allendale, Man- 
ming; Thursday, "January 15, Barnwell, Sumter; Friday, Jan- 


uary 16, Orangeburg, Bishopville; Saturday, January 17, St. 
Matthews, Darlington; Monday, January 19, 
nettsville; 
Wednesday, January 21, 


Aiken, Ben- 
Tuesday, January 20, Edgefield, Chesterfield; 
Saluda, Camden; Thursday, Jan- 


wary 22, Newberry, Lexington; Friday, January 23, Mc- 
Cormick, Winnsboro; Saturday, January 24, Greenwood, 
Columbia. 





Start Now to Have a Really Good 
Pasture 


HERE is no question but the South can have 

better pastures if we want them bad 

enough to do what is necessary to get them. 
It is also certain that unless we are willing to pay 
the price for better pastures we will not get them, 
This is a good time to clean out the brush and 
put the pasture lands in condition for growing 
grass. A fence is not the only thing necessary to 
make a pasture; the land must be cleared of other 
plants, for brush and trees and grass do not grow 
together. The average Southern pasture will not 
furnish sufficient feed to grow good livestock. 
Some time since, a great Texas cattleman told the 
writer in most positive terms that there were no 
pastures south of the southern borders of Tennes- 
see that would produce calves that would weigh 
over 300 pounds at eight months of age, or 
weaning time. Of course, anyone at all well 
acquainted with the best pastures of Alabama 
and Mississippi knows that such a_ state- 
ment is ridiculous; but the mistake the Tex- 
as cattleman made was in stating that “no pas- 
tures”, instead of that the “average pasture” or 
the “majority of pastures” south of Tennessee 
would not produce over 300-pound calves at eight 
months of age. 

In fact, the difference in Southern pastures is 
truly remarkable. We have about the poorest and 
also about the best that may be found anywhere. 
It is true that the bad so far outnumber the 
good that there is little wonder that the casual 
observer from the North is ready to state that 
we have no good pastures. As a matter of fact, 
however, the few good pastures we have furn- 
ished the proof that we could have good pas- 
tures quite generally if we would pay the price. 
The price is not high, as such things go, but good 
pastures may not be had for nothing. 

This fall we have seen calves six to seven 
months old averaging 400 pounds in weight, and 
two calves in Sumter County, Alabama, one 
about seven months old and the other six and 
one-half months, weighed 610 and 615 pounds, re- 
spectively. 

If we are to raise cattle and hogs successfully, 
we must devote more time, money and brains to 
pasture-making, and the winter season is the 
time to do the fencing and clean out the under- 
brush. Why not make this start toward a good 
pasture, this year—right now? 








Two Ways to Save Money in Buying and 
Using Fertilizers 


NE of the first jobs that the average Cotton 

Belt farmer should look to with the begin- 

ning of the New Year is that of buying and 
using fertilizers to better advantage. Two ways 
in which this may be done are, first, to buy in 
carlots in- order to get the lower prices that are 
always made on larger purchases as well as the 
lower freight rates; and, second, to buy the par- 
ticular materials needed for the particular soil 
types and crops and mix these at home in the 
proportions needed. 

Of course if a farmer is operating on a large 
enough scale to buy his fertilizers in carlots, well 
and good; but most farmers, to get the advantage of 
carlot prices and freight rates, must codperate 
with a few of their neighbors. As an illustration, 
last year nitrate of soda in carlots could be had 
at $81 a ton, while retail prices ranged all the way 
from $95 to $125 per ton. And the same dis- 
crepancy between wholesale and retail prices on 
acid phosphate, sulphate of ammonia and other 
materials was usually observed. This is a very 
simple form of coéperation, but one that farmers 
may very well try out with profit. The local bank 
will usually be glad to handle the details in regard 
to payment, and we urge that our readers look 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
into this matter and start something without de- 
lay. 

The second way in which a big saving i* the use 
of fertilizers may be effected is by buying hat is 
needed in the way of raw materials and m..-ing 
them at home to suit soils and crops. As an illus- 
tration, from Alabama westward potash is usually 
not needed, and nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate will supply all the elements required. By 
buying these and mixing them at home, a saving 
of $10 to $20 per ton over the factory-mixed mate- 
rial may often be effected. Farther east, where 
potash is needed, particularly on the sandier soils, 
kainit and other forms of German and French 
potash are now on the market, and these may be 
purchased and mixed with nitrate of soda and 
acid phosphate in the proportions required. 


Make Good Health a New Year Aim 


ET’S make the new year notable for good 

health on the farm. 

Let’s ask the state board of health for its 
bulletins and study them 

Let’s make it a rule to have a doctor give each 
member of the family a physical examination 
once a year so that any latent disease may be de- 
tected and checked before it becomes serious. 

Let’s have a good dentist examine the teeth of 
the family and do any needed filling, cleaning, 
and pulling (letting the dentist decide just what is 
necessary), and then let’s insist on every member 
of the family using the toothbrush daily and vis- 
iting a dentist at least once a year. 

Now while farm work is less pressing, it will 
also be well to build a sleeping porch and screen 
the house for summer, if these things are not al- 
ready provided. 

And last, but by no means least, any farmer 
should be ashamed to go through 1920 without a 
sanitary privy, if waterworks and sewage disposal 
systems have not already been installed. 


Keeping Boys of Leadership in the Rural 


Community 


ID you read “What Martin Fowler Did” 

in our “Neighborhood Improvement and Co- 

6peration Special”? There was a great deal 
of food for “thought in what Mr. French said. 
Coéperation will enable us to keep in the rural 
community the young men and women of leader- 
ship and business ability. 

If there is a wide-awake farm boy in the neigh- 
borhood with excellent talent for commercial life, 
it should not be absolutely necessary for him to 
go off to town in order to develop that talent. He 
ought to become the head of the community mar- 
keting association. 











If there is a boy with unusual mechanical gifts, 
he ought not to have to go to some town garage, 
factory or repair shop. He ought to look after 
the mechanical side of the community cotton gin, 
order the tools, tractors and 
and look after 


saw mill, grain mill; 
machinery for the neighbors; 
keeping all machinery in repair. 

If there is a young man with a bent for finance, 
he ought not to have to becomea clerk in the vil- 
lage bank. He ought to become manager of the local 
credit union—that is to say, the farmers’ mutual 
savings and loan association—and manager of the 
National Farm Loan Association of the commun- 
ity. 

If there is a young man who is an expert cotton 
grader and a good hand to buy and sell products, 
he ought not to have to hire out to some cotton- 
buying firm in town. He should be put at the 
head of the community-owned cotton warehouse. 


And so on. Of course, in a great many such 
cases these young men can continue doing more 
or less farm work and serve the community busi- 
ness as we have suggested simply as side-lines. 
Read again “What Martin Fowler Did,” and ask 
yourself if your community cannot do more in 
this direction. 
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By CLARENCE POE 








How Can We Best Develop a Co-opera- 
ting Neighborhood? 


AVE you ever noticed how much more joy- 

ously a job is done when eight, ten, or twelve 

people work together on it than it is when 
one person at a time works on it by himself? 

It is born in us to love comradeship, fellowship, 
and the heart starves without it. A man may go 
along through life lacking this warm, close touch 
with his fellows and not know exactly what he is 
missing; but his heart and life will be dwarfed 


and stunted as truly as if he did know it. 
* * * 


As the New Year begins, therefore, let us firmly 
resolve that during 1920 we shall realize as never 
before on our opportunities and possibilities for 
cultivating friendship, comradeship and brother- 
hood with our fellows. All of us long to live 
sometime in a community where the utmost 
neighborliness of spirit prevails—but the only way 
of making sure of getting to this Prom- 
ised Land is by starting toward it right now. 
Swiftly, swiftly, the years fly by, and at the best, 
we shall not have many more New Years in which 
to work. 

We must try this year to develop a codperative 
neighborhood. We must try to put into each man’s 
heart the warm, joyous sense that he is working 
with others for the enrichment of the community 
that all love. And with such a feeling, anyone 
will be infinitely happier than he could possibly 
be if he thinks of himself only as an isolated in- 
dividual working only for himself, or at best for 


himself and his immediate family. 
»- * * 


In order to have a community athrob and aflame 
with this spirit of neighborliness and human com- 
radeship, there must be practical codperation in 
business and for community improvement. And 
the basis of such a development must always be 
mutual acquaintance and mutual good will. The 
farmers in little Denmark have probably done 
more than farmers anywhere else in codperation, 
and they declare that the secret of it all is “the 
spirit of good will” which has been developed 
among the people themselves. It is for this rea- 
son that Denmark has become “a little land full 


of happy people.” 
* * * 


In our “Neighborhood Improvement and Codp- 
eration Special” week before last, we discussed 
many matters appropriate to our general subject, 
but not one of greater importance than the con- 
solidated school. If any subscriber failed to read 
what Prof. Cook had to say on this topic, he 
should turn back to that issue now and carefully 
consider his article. We mention this just here 
because we are reminded that while in Denmark 
we were told that the spirit of good will and com- 
munity acquaintance had been largely brought 
about by the “people’s high schools” with which 
Denmark is dotted. In some of our small one- 
teacher school districts, there are not enough peo- 
ple to properly support a rich and well-propor- 
tioned community life. One cannot find enough 
members for a strong farmers’ club, or a com- 
munity club, or a marketing association. 

* * * 


Qn the other hand, the consolidated school 
brings people of a larger area together; gives 
them closer touch with one another; broadens ac- 
quaintanceship; insures more adequate leader- 
ship for every important movement; and brings 
the young people of the community together dur- 
ing the formative years of their high school life. 
In other words, the consolidated school with its 
high school features insures two results of great 
importance to the community. In the first place, 





it means that a greater number of boys and girls 
in that area will attend high school (because of 
its nearness to them), thereby insuring a better 
educated community. In the second place, the 
fact that the community boy or girl gets his or 
her high school training right in the home com- 
munity, and in comradeship with other commun- 
ity boys and girls, will enable these young people 
to work together to far greater advantage when 
they become grown men and women. 
‘. &-s 


“Town boys and girls can get high school train- 
ing without leaving home. Why can’t our country 
boys and girls? Why must my children leave 
home in order to get instruction beyond the sev- 
enth grade?” These are questions that are fre- 
quently asked us by farmer readers. Now, of 
course, it is impossible for one teacher to teach 
even six grades with any real efficiency. Conse- 
quently, it is needless for people in one-teacher 
school districts to expect to get high school train- 
ing for their children who stay at home. The 
only way out is through the consolidated school. 

* * &* 

Not only should we have far better schools if 
every district were five miles wide (meaning that 
the farthest child would have only two and a half 
miles to walk), but since people who are brought 
together in the same school district learn to know 
one another better and consequently codperate 
better, having these larger districts would insure 
a better rural community life. We know that 
many Progressive Farmer subscribers hate to 
give up the little one-teacher school about a mile 
from the front door, but we hope everyone will 
think in a cool, unbiased way about the facts 
we have here presented, and then ask himself 
whether it is not better to have our children walk 
a little farther in order not only to get better 
schools, but to insure a community life which 
will make them happier and more useful citizens 
as long as they live. . 

Just at this season, as a new year begins, we 
have thought it well to say a little less about 
specific forms of codperation and a little more 
about the four foundation stones on which a 
richer community life must be built—good will, 
mutual acquaintance, education and leadership. 

The foremost Biblical authorities now agree 
that the correct English translation of the mes- 
sage of the angels in Luke is, “Peace on earth to 





TEN GOLDEN RULES FOR 1920 


—_ 


ELY upon your own energies, and do not wait for, 

or depend on other people. 

2. Cling with all your might to your own highest 
ideals, and do not be led astray by such vulgar aims as 
wealth, position, popularity. Be yourself. 

3. Never fret, repine, or envy. Do not make your- 
self unhappy by comparing your circumstances with 
those of more fortunate people; but make the most of 
the opportunities you have. Employ profitably every 
moment. 

4. Associate with the noblest people you can find; 
read the best books; live with the mighty. But learn 
to be happy alone. 

5. Do not believe that all greatness and heroism are 
in the past. Learn to discover new princes, prophets, 
heroes, and saints among the people about you. Be 
assured they are there. 

6. Cultivate ideal friendships, and gather into an 
intimate circle all your acquaintances who are hunger- 
ing for truth and right. Remember that Heaven itself 
— te nothing but the intimacy of pure and noble 
souls. 

7. If a thousand plans fail, be not disheartened. As 
long as your purposes are right, YOU have not failed. 

8 Examine yourself every night and see whether 
you have progressed in knowledge, sympathy, and 
helpfulness during the day. Count every day a loss in 
which no progress has been made. 

9%. If you do wrong, say so, and make what atone- 
ment you can. t is true nobleness. Have no moral 
debts. 

10. When in doubt how to amt, 9 ask yourself, what 
does nobility command? Be on good terms wiih your- 
self—From a lettér of Thomas Davidson to his class, 
y ane in “Memories and Studies” by the late Wi liam 
ames. 
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men of good will”—and this is extremely signifi- 
cant. Heaven gives its peace—and it certainly 
gives the happiness which comes from codépera- 
tion and comradeship—only to the man of good 
will. 

And good will is usually based on acquaintance- 
ship. “Know one another and you will love one 
another.” Hence we should have larger commun- 
ity units. Hence we should strive to bring the 
young people of the community together during 
the formative and aspiring years of high school 
training, thereby not only providing suitable ed- 
ucational advantages for them, but adapting them 
and their school to their environment. 

Not only will this insure happier rural comrade- 
ship but wiser rural leadership, And (as we have 
just suggested on the preceding page) the de- 
velopment of codperative business enterprises will 
then save to our rural communities still other 
young men and women of talent and leadership 
who have heretofore been lost to the farm. 





“The Light’ood Fire” 


AST year we printed on this page each week 

one of the favorite poems selected by Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers. This year we shall 
print on this page each week some notable poem 
of nature or country life. We shall be glad in- 
deed if readers will send us titles (or complete 
copies) of any poems they would like to see in=~— 
cluded in this year’s collection; and to encourage | 
our friends to help us, we hereby offer a prize of 
$5 to the reader who sends us the best list of such 
poems. Give both the title of the poem and the 
author’s name and mark your envelope “Country * 
Poems Contest.” We begin the new year series 
with “The Light’ood Fire” by John Henry Boner, 
a Southern poet, (1845-1903) : 


When wintry days are dark and drear 
And all the forest ways grow still, 
When gray snow-laden clouds appear 
Along the bleak horizon hill, 
When cattle all are snugly penned 
And sheep go huddling close together, 
When steady streams of smoke ascend 
From farm-house ¢himneys—in such weather 
Give me old Carolina’s own, 
A great log-house, a great hearthstone, 
A cheering pipe of cob or briar 
And a red, leaping light ‘ood fire. 





When dreary day draws to a close 
And all the silent land is dark, 
When Boreas down the chimney blows 
And sparks fly from the crackling bark, 
When limbs are bent with snow or sleet 
And owls hoot from the hollow tree, 
With hounds asleep about your feet, 
Then is the time for reverie. 
Give me old Carolina’s own, 
A hospitable wide hearthstone, 
A cheering pipe of cob or briar 
And a red, rousing light’ood fire. 





Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 
"Tare eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 


are the everlasting arms: and he shall thrust 
out the enemy from before thee.—Deuteron- 
omy 33:27, 
Blessed are they that mourn: 
comforted.—Matthew 5:4. 


A Thought for the Week 


for they shall be 








are happy in their wild state of nature. The 

most deluded people in the world are the senti- 
mental poets who paint the “poor Indian” and 
the native races of countries where civilized man 
has displaced them as having been robbed of a pare 
adise of freedom and joy, All savage races are ab- 
ject slaves to a thousand delusions and supersti- 
tions, and are prohibited by a vast network of cer- 
emonials and proscriptions from any true liberty 
of movement or action. Sir John Lubbock said: 
“No savage is free. All over the world his daily | 
life is regulated by a complicated and apparently © 
most inconvenient set of customs. As in the ani- 
mal world, so in primitive man, fear is the per- 
petual nightmare of existence. It is not too much 
to say that the horrible dread of unknown evils 
hangs like a thick cloud over savage life, and em- 
bitters every pleasure.” —Lester F. Ward, in “Ap- 
plied Sociology.” 


|: IS a great mistake to imagine that savages 





The greater the difficulty the more glory in surmounting ~ 
it; skillful pilots gain their reputation from storms po 





tempests.—Epicurus. 





scum and 





Cleans 


O-Cedar Polish does more than’ 
simply give your furniture a high, 
lasting lustre. It cleans. 
Stein Polish removes the dirt, 
ime that accumulates 
on all furniture. 


Dusts 


O-Cedar Polish, when added to 
your dust cloth, "collects the dust. 
_ Just pour a few "drops on the cloth 
as you use it daily. You then col- 
lect the dust instead of scattering it. 


Polishes 


O-Cedar Polish not only “cleans 
as it polishes” but brings out the 
beauty of the grain. Beautify your 
furniture by using O-Cedar Polish. 


25c to $3.00 sizes. At all dealers. 
back, instantly, if you are not delighted with the 
results it produces. 





i 
Polish 


Channell Chemical Company 


Chicago + Toronto - London 
























. » CMOKE YOUR MEAT THE "WRIGHT WAY 


Thousands of Farmers are Using Wri, pee 
Condensed Smoke (made from seasoned 
ood). Asmall brush, thirty minutes and a $1.00 bottle 
Wright's Smoke, smokes a barrel of meat. Smokes tt 
thoroughly and gives the meat a delicious flavor. No fool- 
ing with fires. No danger of meat spoiling. 
out or shrinkage. Easier, 
than using a smoke house, 
Curing Meat Before Smoking ts very im- 
portant. eovenete HAM PICKLE isa a prepared sugar cure that gives 
perfect results. A $1 jar and 27 pounds of salt cures a barre! of finely flavored hams and bacon. 


Wright’s FARM BUTCHERING SET (Nine regular butchers’ tools, includ- 
ing saw and cleaver) should be on every farm. Re-sell at 
Cost — $3.95. d for instructive booklet: ‘rns New Way of Smoking Meat.” 


All Wright Products are Guaranteed. Sold by AU Drug and General Stores. 


E. H. WRIGHT CO., Ltd., 


Cheaper, Quicker and better 


e buy in carload lots and 


Estabiished 1895 
811 Broadway 


Kansas City, Mo. 














The Progressive Farmer wants 2 loca! t at 
posto office and ea every rural route in the South, Write 
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" today for our money making offer. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT 

















SECRET THOUGHTS 


I HOLD it true that thoughts are things 
Endowed with bodies, breath and wings, 

And that we send them forth to fill 

The world with good results—or ill. 


That which we call our secret thought 
Speeds to the earth’s remotest spot, 
And leaves its blessings or its woes 
Like tracks behind it as it goes 


It is God's law. Remember it 

In your still chamber as you sit 

With thoughts you would not dare have 
known, 

And yet make comrades when alone. 


These thoughts have life, and they will 
fi 


y 
And leave their impress by and by 
Like some marsh breeze, whose poisoned 
yreath 
Breathes into homes its fevered breath, 


And after you have quite forgot 

Or all outgrown some vanished thought 
Back to your mind to make its home, 

A dove or raven, it will come. 


Then let your. secret thoughts be fair, 
They have a vital part and share 

In shaping worlds and ror fate— 
God’s system is so intric 


at 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 











The Story of the Screens 


ETWEEN Christmas and New Year 

men are unsettled. The holi- 
day season is in their bones. It is 
therefore a good time to get done 
the many little bits of carpentering 
they have wanted to do for you this 
many a day. 

Let me tell you of a tale that end- 
ed—perhaps it only began—last 
Christmas season. 

Miss Agnes who had been il! spent 
the month of June the summer be- 
fore at the home of her brother, a 
tenant farmer. No, he had no screens. 
What in the world was he going to 
buy screens for some man’s house 
for? He wasn’t that crazy. Not he 

But Miss Agnes had saved up $5 
for the heathen, and she thought she 
had found the heathen, so she spent 
some of the money on screening and 
the rest on alocal carpenter to make 
two screen door frames. The broth- 
er’s wife told her husband that it was 
a shame for Miss Agnes who had no 
income now to buy their comforts 
and asked him to pay for the screen- 
ing. He gave her $2 but they went 
for hinges, screens and door clasps. 

My, how that man enjoyed his Sun- 
day snooze! 

Several days after the screening 
episode, or rather event, the man was 
at a neighbor’s table. The wife stood 
with a peacock wand keeping the 
flies away and apologizing for it as 
usual. “Well,” drawled brother Tom 
luxuriously, “We ain’t bothered with 
flies at our house now. We have it 
right well screened,” and the son who 
had witnessed the active opposition 
of his father to the screening ‘sur- 
prised his hosts by his sudden burst 
of laughter. 

3ut the man at whose house the 
remark had been made treasured it 
in his heart, and the first time he 
met the home demonstration agent he 
said, “Is there any kind of a fly 
screen a man can put in his house 
and take away when he moves?” 

“Why yes,” she replied, “adjustable 
fly screens they call them, but if I 
were you I would get the plain wire 
screening, put it on over the whole 
window with big flat head tacks and 
just take it off and roll it up if you 
move. You may have to add a lath 
or plane off a little for the next door 
but that is easier than having flies.” 
This was in July and the month was 
not gone before that house was 
screened. 

It was in early August that Will 
Green and his wife were in. their 
neighbor’s house and saw _ the 
i. | screened house and flyless table. 






“Ah,” she exclaimed, “This is splen- 
did. How much did it cost you?” 

“Nine dollars.” 

“Nine dollars,” she repeated as she 
rolled her eyes at her husband who 
ignored them. 

On the way home Mrs. Green said, 
“Let us have screens, Will. Both 
flies and mosquitoes are bad at our 
house, and we can’t move the swamp 
or the barn.” . 

In the last of August little Jessie 
Green was taken sick. The doctor 
said it was typhoid and that flies had 
probably carried the infection. He 
sent for a nurse and she sent for 
screens. Little Jessie died in Septem- 
ber. 

The news went abroad that if there 
had been screens to keep the flies 
from Jessie’s food it was probable 
that she would still be alive. They 
sent for a woman to talk “flies.” The 
minister invited her to talk from his 
pulpit. She asked every man who 
would screen his house well for his 
wife’s Christmas present to hold up 
his hand. Forty Hands were raised. 

Now Billy Somers saw his father’s 
hand go up, but knew he was not 
given to keeping promises to his 
mother, though he was reckoned an 
honest man by the outside world. He 
ventured “Got that screening yet, 
papa?” several tithes in October but 
got either silence or a curt reply. 

Little Billy was a man in heart if 
not in years. After school he spent 
his available time in getting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 
Many a good natured farmer looked 
into his fat chubby face with its earn- 
est pleading eyes and handed out a 
dollar. 

By the end of November there were 
eleven dollars to the boy’s credit. His 
secret he told to the home and farm 
demonstration agents who promised 
to help him. 

The Saturday before Christmas all 
the family except Billy went to town. 
The demonstration agents arrived 
promptly with doors all made and a 
handy man to put them in place. They 
hammered and tacked until the last 
window was covered. 

When the family got back home Pa 
went to the barn with the mule. That 
was how Billy’s mother saw on every 
door and window: “Christmas pre- 
sent from Pa to loving Ma.” 

Mr. Somers got the surprise of his 

life when his wife met him running 
half way in from the barn, threw 
her arms around him and said, “Oh! 
you're so good, so good,” over and 
over. 
“When he got to the house and en- 
tered through the labeled door and 
saw the windows he sat down weak- 
ly. There was a suspicion of tears in 
his eyes and his voice as he said, 
“There ain’t never going to be no 
comfort ye want that ye don’t get if 
I’ve got the money to buy it. Come 
here, kid, and tell Pa all about it.” 





“We Come Together for a Meal 
a Week ” 


E WOMEN were and are tired of 

cooking three meals a day with 
no break to relieve the monotony. 
One day at our sewing bee we de- 
cided to make a break. 

The three churches were to each 
give a supper every three weeks. This 
made one night a week we could 
have supper out. This arrangement 
lasted about six months and then we 
decided to join hands. 

Now we have ten committees and 
each committee has charge of the 
supper every ten weeks. . We meet 
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now in the school instead of the 
churches. We have a cook stove and 
a long counter down which’ people 
pass with a plate and get what they 
want put on it. 

We have two vegetables, one meat 
or fish, one kind of pickle, gravy, a 
drink and pie. Sometimes we have 
oyster soup or ice cream extra. 

They all sit at tables. We have 
colored girls to pick up the dishes 
and wash them. 

The music box is kept going and we 
older people help or rest and are glad 
to see each other. 

If there is any money left over we 
buy dishes or records or curtains or 
something else with it. Many a fam- 
ily gets a well cooked meal where 
they never would get one at home. 
One poor thing said, “I have learned 
a sight here about cooking. I never 
knowed afore that food could taste 
so good and yet not give one the 
misery.” M. R. 





Visit the Sick 


UST a few words on neighborliness 
and helping the family of the sick. 
Some say the phone has taken the 
place of visiting, and they do not 
visit the sick home enough. They 
should help when they go. If there 
is anything needed to be done they 
should do it, and if the mother is sick 
and no one but little boys to attend 
to the house, look around and see if 
there is not something in the house 
that needs cleaning up. Some will 
say, “Oh! I did not go there to be a 
servant.” Oh no, we do not want you 
to be that, but wash the dishes for 
the little fellows and see how pleased 
they will be. You can’t imagine how 
the mother will appreciate your help. 
MRS. J. H. CARRINGTON. 


Howard, Ga. 





Beautifying the Home and Grounds 
—Some Potted Plants to 
Keep Indoors 


SUALLY hedge bushes, when ship- 

ped from the nurseries, are head- 
ed back; but if they are not, by all 
means perform this operation imme- 
diately after setting them out. Keep 
in mind that a hedge will not be 
thick at the bottom unless it is very 
severely cut back. In planting Amoor 
River privet bushes of the average 


size sent out by nurserymen, the 
branches should be cut back from 
within four to six inches of the 


ground. This may look like ruining 
the whole plant, but it is not, as this 
is the only way by which the hedge 
can be made dense and thick at the 
bottom. If this heading back is not 
given, the hedge bushes will run up 
spindling, and will not be pretty at 
all. 


An annual heading back should be 
given the hedge bushes. They should 
be cut back rather severely. The 
thicker one wants the hedge bushes, 
the more heavily should the heading 
back be. 


A flowering potted plant that is 
quite pretty and very attractive in 
the livingroom during winter is the 
primula. -Those who are fond of 
plants and flowers should keep some 
in the house during the winter, and 
to properly balance them, some of 
the flowering plants should be kept 
along with the foliage plants, such 
as ferns, palms, etc. Of course, the 
bulbs in water are excellent for this 
purpose, but the primula is beautiful 
for both foliage and’ flowers. It can 
usually be obtained from  nursery- 
men and greenhouse men at a com- 
paratively small price. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that flowering plants kept in the liv- 
ingroom, or inside the house, must 
have some sunshine; therefore they 
should be placed as near the window 
as possible, where they will be. ex- 
Posed to the sun as much as possible, 





Ferns, palms, etc., will do on very 
little sunshine, but this is not the 
case with these flowering plants. 

Of course, the geranium is the old 
standby as a flowering plant, both for 
indoor purposes and for outdoor pur- 
poses. Excellent specimens can be 
obtained from nurserymen and green- 
housemen for a comparatively small 
sum. Like primula, they need to have 
sun and should, therefore, be placed 
near a window so as to come in con- 
tact with sunshine. 

The begonia, which is probably a 
little more of a foliage plant than a 
flowering plant, is still beautiful for 
its flowers and foliage. Of course, 
some varieties bloom more abundant- 
ly than others, and in selecting flow- 
ering plants for the room, it is well 
to have one or more specimens of this 
plant. 

Another very pretty little plant 
that will add very materially to the 
collection of plants for indoors dur- 
ing the winter is the cyclamen. It is 
far better, as a rule, to buy these 
plants than to depend on growing 
them. Of course they can be grown, 
and to those who have plenty of 
time it will be found interesting; but 
the average person is too busy to do 
this. This is the work of nursery- 
men and greenhousemen, and these 
folks will usually grow and sell them 
to you cheaper than you can grow 
them yourself. 

Several times during the winter 
these plants would be benefited by 
having applied to them some kind of 
fertilizer, such as sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda. To apply this, 
just dissolve it in water, using about 
two level tablespoonfuls fo the gal- 
lon of water, and pour this on when 
the plants need water. Usually treat- 
ment of this kind about twice during 
the winter will give the plants a suf- 
ficient amount of plant food. 


Also watch the plants carefully and 
pinch off any dead leaves, faded flow- 
ers, straggling stems, etc., which may 
cause the plant to look unattractive. 
Any of the blooming plants, or even 
though they do not bloom, will need 
attention from time to time and by 
keeping these pinched off, one can 
certainly make this plant far more 
attractive than if these are allowed 
to remain. L. A. NIVEN. 


Some Reasons Why I Am Now in 
College 


AFTER finishing high school at my 
home, I decided to enter college. 
First, because the opportunity was 
given to me and because I knew that 
rejected opportunities are like angry 
words—they can never be recalled. 
And, too, I realized that there is but 
one time in which to get an educa- 
tion. A person is seldom educated 
after she is grown old. Even if she 
has the chance to study, she cannot 
learn as quickly and remember as 
does a child, 

Second, I came because I felt it a 
duty I owe to my friends. No one 
can afford to refuse the opportunity 
when she knows the home folks are 
expecting the best possible of her. It 
is a duty to accept, if for no other 
reason than to make a better citizen. 
The uneducated are not progressive 
in state, county and home. 

Third, I came because there are 
social advantages at college that I 
could not receive at any other place. 
One must mingle with other people in 
order to see her own failings and mis- 
takes and be able to correct them. 

Finally, I came because I wished 
to prepare myself for some work. A 
girl should not be contént to live a 
life of idleness, even though she may 
have great wealth. There is a work 
for each of us to do. Now is the 
time to prepare for this work when 
the call comes. Me 








Save your papers and get a binder. 











THIS BOOK OF 
STARTLING VALUES 


tite 


OGs 
THE GREATEST 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE DAY 
All the Newest and 
Most Beautiful Spring Styles 


InWomens Wearing Apparel at 





THESE BARGAIN SALE PRICES FOR THE NEWEST SPRING 
STYLES ARE MADE POSSIBLE BY THE FACT THAT THE 
PERRY-DAME INTERESTS ARE AMONG THE LARGEST DEALERS 
IN WOMEN’S WEARING APPAREL IN THE WORLD 





Beautiful 
Faille 
Silk 
Poplin 





Consequently our Enormous Pur- 
chases for Cash Enable us to Offer 
These Wonderful Values at Un- 
precedentedly Low Prices to YOU. 


Be one of those to profit by this Great 
Money-Saving Sale of New York’s Lat- 
est Spring Creations. Send a Postcard 
for this Great Style Book. You will find 
a Gorgeous Selection of Dresses, Suits, 
Coats, Waists, Skirts, Millinery — All 
Splendid in Design, Rich in Materials, 
and Exceptionally Well Made. The Per- 
ry-Dame Quality Shoes are Famous for 
the Satisfaction they give, while the 
Dainty Undergarments will Delight You 
with their Loveliness, and Our Prices 
Are Sure to Please You. 

The Greatest Bargain of the Day 
—An Exampleof one of the many 
Perry-Dame Values. 





1W101—Effective simplicity is achieved with smartness in this well 
made frock of lovely high-lustre Faille Silk Poplin. The model is 
fashioned on becoming lines and can be suitably worn by the young 
or older women. Contrasting color Silk Poplin has been used for 
trimming the fashionable short sleeves and also for the artistically 
embroidered vestee. Tuxedo-effect collar. The skirt has rows of 
cording. <A. wide stitched belt joins the okiet to the blouse. 
Color: Navy with tan. Sizes: 34 
$8.50 value—Perry Dame Price.......seeeeeeeeeeeees 


A Book of Wonders filled with 
Extraordinary Values at PRICES 
GUARANTEED TO BE THE 
LOWEST in the Country. SEND 
FOR IT TODAY—IT IS FREE. 


Rementber—Gatistection Guaranteed, or Your Money Back. 


DERRY. DAME&.CO 


146 EAST THIRTY- SECOND STREET—DEPT. E 
NEW YORK CITY’ 
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Naturally Pleasing 


Ivory Soap is naturally pleasing. It contains 
nothing but the purest of materials, thor- 
oughly refined. There is no free alkali to 
irritate the skin or injure delicate fabrics; 
no free oil to make rinsing difficult. It is 
fragrant with.the clean, natural odor of its 
You will like 








high quality ingredients. 
Ivory Soap. 
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IVORY SOAP yan 
SEES SOAPS 
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No stone quarried today is more 
beautiful, durable or impervious to 
weather and time than GEORGIA 


MARBLE. 
It combines rugged 
with exquisite 
beauty that lends it- 
self to monuments of 
any size. 


When other stones 
have decayed and dis- 
integrated, Georgia 
Marble retains its 
original beauty. 


At points near the 
quarries where 
Georgia Marble 
has cropped out 
above the surface, 
and sections of it 
have been exposed 
~to the weather for 
centuries, it shows 
no evidence of wear, of spot, or of stain. 


Your dealer will tell you that Georgia 
Marble is the ideal monumental stone. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO, 





Why paymore? For $17.25 you can get these 2 unbeatable machines, 
set up complete, ready for use, delivered, freight paid east of Rockies. 
Money Back if Not Satisfied 37"; 
—let you use them 30 days—and if you don’t find them satisfactory, send them 
back—we'll pay the freight charges and return your money. You 
are absolutely safe, 


0-Egg Incubator—150.-Chick Brooder f0"}.:"3" 
vanized iron c |, dependable hatcher with cheaply constructed machines. Tronciad 
are not cov with cheap, thin metal and painted, like some, to cover up poor quality 
f material. Ironclads are shipped in the natural color — you can see 
exactly what you are getting. ade of genuine California Redwood, 
triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanised tron coverjng. Large tray, 
extra deep chick n: » hot water heater, PP! anke an 
boii “ golf-resulater, Frcoe thermometer; lane ip rw" 
in > van! y exp ree ca ¥ 
Write for it TODAY or order direct from this advertisement. 


CLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box 85 , Racine, Wis. 


WANTED! 0oStts he Proprreacine | 


gressive F te a I 1 t at 
me fi sappy ap hey cased soul Tn the South Write | today for our money making offes. 























EXPERIENCES IN MARKETING THROUGH PARCEL POST} 





Pigeons, Honey, Pickles and 
Belgian Hares 


ET in touch with some hospital, 

hotel or cafe that wants guaran- 
teed fresh eggs, and if you live up to 
your guarantee you can get a fancy 
price the year round. 

If you are not near a good market, 
use the parcel post to sell your sur- 
plus vegetables, fresh, canned or 
dried. You can also sell your surplus 
cabbage, tomato, eggplant and celery 
plants if you planted them early 
enough. 

A sage plant will pay for the space 
it occupies in your garden, also other 
herbs. 

A flower garden is not only a thing 
of beauty but is a source of spending 
money also. Sow some extra seed 
when planting your flowers and sell 
the plants as well as cut flowers, 
bulbs, rooted plants, bowls of nar- 
cissus in bloom for Christmas, rose 
jars and rose pillows. 

The farm orchard is another place 
your spending money may come from. 
Sell fresh fruit packed attractively; 
can, dry, make jelly, preserves, and 
fruit bitters from your apples, 
peaches, pears and plums. 

Almost all women on the farm have 
a cow of their own. Sell the calves, 
butter,.milk and cottage cheese. 

Then, too, a pig fed from the gar- 
den, and kitchen slop topped off with 
some corn from “John’s” crib will 
make you feel rich when you sell 
him for 18 or 20 cents a pound, 

There’s beé keeping, pigeon raising, 
pickle making, raising Belgian hares; 
all work a woman can do and results 
in things city women want. 

I know one woman who sells pure- 
bred terrier dogs and makes good 
money at it too. 

Then there is plain sewing, fancy 
work of all kinds (although it is best 
to specialize on one thing). I know 
a girl on the farm who sells tatted 
yokes and caps getting from three to 
five dollars each for them. 

MRS. W. H. CARTER. 

Big Creek, Miss. 


Willing Hands in a Garden Make 
Something to Ship the Year Round 


BOUT the middle of February we 

sowed four rows or about one- 
fourth acre of rape for our hogs and 
I found I could sell it for salad 
(greens), so I sold (by the mess) $8 
worth, and the hogs were not robbed 
either. 

I have just sold off a nice patch of 
onions and bunch beans. 

I have three or four hundred cab- 
bage and I expect to sell part of 
these. 

Plant a fall and winter garden of 
collards, winter turnips, rutabagas, 
winter cabbage and lettuce. 

Our plan is to keep something to 
sell all the time coming in. “All beans 
we do not use or sell we dry for win- 
ter use. MRS. W. ODOM. 

Manassas, Ga. 








Sells Cape Jessamines to 
Nurserymen 


NEIGHBOR of mine planted sev- 

eral hundred cuttings of cape jes- 
samine in a low, damp place a year 
ago last spring. This spring she wrote 
to a nurseryman and told him about 
the plants. He made her an offer of 
eight dollars a hundred for them, 
which, considering that they neither 
had to be cultivated nor watered, is 
a very good price. 

While the jessamines are blooming, 
several hundred may be rooted from 
one bush. Every bloom that is broken 
off for bouquets can be rooted by 


putting into a damp, shaded place, 
Many people build boxes of twelve 
inch plank on the ground at the end 
of the porch to root these. The 
plank gives sufficient shade, and 
dampness can be supplied by throw- 


ing water on the cuttings in late 
afternoon. 
This shrub is indigenous to the 


South and is the easiest of all known 
shrubs to root from cuttings. 

Right now is as good a season as 
any to root these beautiful and frag 
rant flowers, provided they are given 
shade and water. Nurserymen who 
catalog these plants buy them by the 
hundred according to age and size 
They are easily shipped by parcel 
post. A close examination of the 
catalogs will show who sells them 
and these are the ones to write to. 
Of course, there is no fortune in this, 
but there is good pin money. 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 





Young Plants to Sell by Parcel 
Post 


MAKE a small amount of pin mon- 

ey each spring by selling tomato, 
pimiento, bell pepper and eggplants. 
I secured some hotbed sashes and put 
the glass in them myself. By giving 
the order some time ahead to the 
merchant in town who sells windew 
glass, he saved the scraps for me 
that were too small for any other 
purpose and let me have them cheap. 
In the fall I use the hotbeds for 
growing radishes and head lettuce 
for my own and my friends’ Christ- 
mas table. There is no market for 
this unless I ship it to the city. 

The first day after Christmas that 
is dry enough the men refill the beds 
then it is out of the way for them 
before the spring work. The middle 
of February I plant pepper and egg- 
plant and a week later tomatoes, 
Earliana. They are transplanted 
once and are ready to sell by the 
middle of April which is the time 
people want them. 

I advertise in the county papers, 
and besides supplying the gardens of 
the nearby town, I ship many by par- 
cel post. By having good plants of 
the same varieties every year, many 
people come to depend on them rath- 
er than bother with growing the few 


they need in window boxes. 


A FARM WOMAN, 





“Quality Is My Motto” 


OF COURSE you will have to adver- 
tise your poultry and eggs, but it 
certainly will pay. I had a few birds 
for sale and lots of eggs, so I put my 
advertisement in the papers early in 
the spring, and the results were pleas- 
ing. From a yard of 65 I sold $51.50 
worth of poultry, and $105.20 worth 
of eggs; set 250 eggs and averaged 
using one-half dozen a day since the 
first of January, 1919. 

Quality is my motto. 
good advertisement. 

The expense is very little. Always 
ship eggs in neat cases, carefully 
packed, and poultry in light coops if 
possible. 

After you get a customer it will 
be no trouble to keep one. This is 
my experience. 

MRS. C. N. 


Tiplersville, Miss. 


I find it a 
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THE PROPER WEIGHTS OF IRONS FOR 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORK 


tk. eee Baby clothes 

Oh B.Sc cc vacances Lingerie and shirt waists 
Oe OB Bis ccodaece General ironing 

Bo’ eee Flat work, tablecloth, etc. 
10 to 12 Ibs..........Pressing men’s suits 

3-lb flounce iron... Petticoats and ruffles 


Troy WOAS 1..6ci- Polishing shirt bosoms 





Are you keeping up with the adventures 
of “Huckleberry Finn” week by week &€ 
given in The Progressive Farmer? 





ap. 


Po? 











lp. 
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J 3083 





3081—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 
of 44 inch material. 

9063—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
of 44 inch material. 

3091—A Pretty Frock.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
of 27 inch material. 


inch material. 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. Ten days 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


10, 12 and 14 years. 
8, 10,12 and 14 years. 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 4% yards 


eee y 4 Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 




















Size 12 requires 34 yards 


Size 12 requires 4% yards 


Size 10 requires 3% yards of 


required to fill orders. 








How to Clean and Cook Tripe 


T= tripe should be opened and the 

contents emptied, then washed in 
several waters until all loose par- 
ticles are removed. It should now be 
cut in small pieces. 

Dip each piece into scalding water 
and scrape the inside until it peels 
off white and clean. Let tripe soak 
in salt water 24 hours or longer. 


It is now ready to be boiled until 
very tender. Cut into smaller pieces, 
dip in batter which has been well sea- 
soned with black pepper and fry in 
hot fat until a delicate brown. 

A READER. 


DELICIOUS PORK RECIPES 


FRESH SPARE RIBS AS WANTED 


FILL a pot or any deep vessel full of lard. 

Cut the ribs in small pieces and when the 
lard is hot, drop the ribs in and boil them 
just long enough to take out the blood. Put 
in a stone jar, cover with the boiling hot 
lard, seal when cold. They will keep fresh 
for months. Sausage can be kept in the 
same way. 


PICKLED PIGS’ FEET 


Soak the pigs’ feet for twelve hours in 
cold water. Scrape them clean and remove 
the toes. Boil until soft; 4 or 5 hours will 
usually be required. Salt them when par- 
tially done. Pack them in a stone jar and 
— them with hot spiced vinegar. Serve 
cold. 














PORK FRITTERS 


Have at hand a thin batter of corn meal 
and flour, cut a few slices of pork, dip them 
in the batter, season with salt and pepper, 
fry them in hot fresh pork drippings, cook 
until light brown and eat while hot. 


HEAD CHEESE 


Remove from a thoroughly cleaned hog’s 
head the eyes, ears, brains and snout. Pour 
scalding water over it, scrape it clean 
then rinse in cold water and put into a large 
kettle with hot, not boiling, water and set 
the kettle, well covered, over the fire. Let 
it boil gently, skim well, boil quite tender, 
lift from the water with a skimmer, remove 
the bones, chop meat fine, season with salt, 
pepper, chopped sage or thyme. Spread a 
cloth in a colander or sieve, put in the 
meat, fold a cloth over it, place a plate over 
this and lay on a weight which will press 
out the fat and leave the cheese lean. 

When cold scrape off all the fat and leave 
the cheese in a cloth in a cool place. Eat 
sliced thin, with or without mustard, vine: 
gar and catsup. After the water is cold in 
which the hog’s head was boiled remove the 
fat from it, add this to that scraped from 
the sieve or colander, give it one boil and 
then strain through a cloth and let it be- 
come cold. Take off the cake of fat; it is 
good for any use. 


BLOOD SAUSAGE 


Use 25 pounds of pork trimmings, 12 pounds 
of beef or veal, 6 pounds of blood, % pound 
onions, 1 pound of salt, % ounce white pep- 
per, 1 ounce sweet marjoram, % ounce 
ground cloves. 


When thoroughly cooked put through the 
grinder using small or medium plate. Put in 
a vessel, add the blood and seasoning and 
mix thoroughly. Stuff in beef casings and 
boil in the same water the meat was cooked 
m until the sausage floats. Then dip in cold 
water and hang away to cool. The blood 
must be stirred constantly when catching 
it to keep it from clotting. 


Sausage Meat in Crocks 


This can be made of almost an roportion 
of beef and pork one has when Poth are 
killed at once, but it is nice made in the 
proportions of 2 pounds lean pork, 1 pound 
ean beef and 1 pound fat pork. These should 
be ground and seasoned the same as pork 
Sausage and kept in the same way, in cas- 
ings or jars or crocks with lard run over it. 
Use small jars. 


BOLOGNA SAUSAGE ‘ 


Take 30 pounds of beef and 12 pounds of 
pork, 2-3 of the whole should be lean and 
1-3 fat. Season it with 1 pound fine salt, 3 
ounces black pepper, % ounce cayenne pep- 
per, 3 tablespoons powdered cloves and 3 
cloves of garlic, all minced fine. Have some 
beef skins prepared by washing in salt and 
vinegar and fill with the meat. Make a brine 
of salt and water strong enough to float an 
egg and let the sausage remain in this 3 
weeks; you must turn them daily. Next wipe 
them dry and smoke them. Rub them well 
with sweet oil before putting them away. 


BOLOGNA SAUSAGE NO. 2 


Use trimmings of fat and lean portions of 
pork, being sure to have twice as much 
lean as fat. After trimming and cutting 
weigh the pork and add % its weight of 
lean beef. Chop or grind and then season 
with 2% pounds salt and 10 ounces ground 
pepper for each 100 pounds ground meat. If 
liked add a little sage or thyme. Mix thor- 


oughly and let stand in a cool place about | 
24 hours, after which fill into casings and | 


fry in hot lard. Pour into crocks and cover 
with hot lard and store in a cool place. 


FRANKFURTERS 


Use about 1-3 lean beef trimmings. The 
pork should be about % fat and the trim- 


mings from cured hams and bacon may be | 
used. For 100 pounds use the following sea- | 


sonings: Four ounces white pepper, 1 ounce 
red pepper, 2 ounces mace, 4 ounces sugar, 3 
ounces saltpetre, 2% pounds salt, 5 pounds 
flour and 20 pounds of water are added. Mix 
the entire mass thoroughly after being 
ground fine and stuff into small casings. The 
custom is to make the links about 4 inches 
For the next link twist in the oppo- 


long. : ( 
site direction and the sausages will stay 
linked. After it is linked smoke about 4 


hours then boil 5 or 10 minutes, plunge into 
cold water and hang in a cool place. Do not 
stuff the casings too tight or they will burst 
while cooking. 


SCRAPPLE 


Take such parts of the pork as are not 
used in packing; heart, tongue, portions of 
head, etc., using about equal parts of lean 
and fat. , Thoroughly clean them and boil 
quite tender in water enough to cover the 
meat. When done take up, remove the 
bones and thicken the water in which it 
was boiling with corn meal until it is the 
consistency of mush. Let it boil a few min- 
utes and season with salt, pepper and sum- 
mer savory. Chop the meat and return it 
to the mush, add salt and pepper to taste 


and let it cook a few minutes more. Dish it 
out and keep in a dry cool place. Cut in 
slices and fry brown in lard as needed. 


PICKLED PORK 


For 100 pounds of meat take 9 pounds <calt, 
2 pounds brown sugar, 2 ounces black pep- 
per, 6 gallons water. Boil well and skim. 
When cool pour over the meat that has been 
previously cut in pieces and packed in a jar 


or barrel. This will be ready for use in a 
couple of weeks. When wanted for break- 
fast, cut in slices, soak all night in cold 


ne gl and roll in corn meal, fry brown in hot 
ard. 


LIVER PUDDING 


When several hogs are killed there are 
the livers, melts, and hearts that can be used 
to make liver pudding. 

To make it take 6 hog livers, 6 melts, 6 
hearts and all the scraps and bones out of 
the sausage meat; also 1 backbone and 1 
head. Cut all in small pieces and break the 
bones. Put all together in a large kettle, 
cook and boil until the bones separate from 
the meat. Add salt, pepper and other sea- 
soning to taste, and stir constantly after 
the liver begins to crumble to prevent stick- 
ing. When it is all thoroughly cooked take 
up in a large pan or tray to cook. Then 
with the hands, mix thoroughly taking out 
all the bones. Pack in jars while warm and 
cover with melted lard. It may also be stuff- 
ed in cases. 


FRESH BACON THE YEAR ROUND 


After taking it out of the brine, smoke it 
about 4 or 5 days, not too much, then slice 
in about 4-inch square chunks, pack in stone 
jar, allowing 1 inch space between each 
two chunks and pour over, cool melted lard 
and set away. Will taste like fresh ees 





Save your papers and get a binder. 














If you ask at the store for a Kodak 
camera, or Kodak film, or other Kodak 
goods and are handed something not of 
our manufacture you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obviously 


unfair both to you and to us. 


**Kodak”’ is our registered and 
common law trademark’ and cannot be 
rightly applied except to goods of our 


manufacture. 


*TrapeMaRK: Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or 
arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 


competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 




















The Sheep from the Goats 


Before a pair of shoes is stamped 
with the Shield Brand trade- 
mark, it is carefully inspected 
by our experts and must be O-K. 


Only good shoes bear the Shield 
Brand label. That is why 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


“Fit Best—Wear Longest’ 





Our enormous factories and economy in pro- 
duction and distribution enable -us to sell you 
good shoes, made from selected leather by 
expert workmen, at a reasonable price. 


Ask your dealer for SHIELD BRAND SHOES. 
If he thas none in stock, we can ship him 


promptly. 


M. C. KISER COMPANY 


“Shield Brand Shoemakers’”’ 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 





























Semi-Weekly Journal, 


right from, thie ed. Don’t wait! | Absolutely no risk. $ .65 1 year, 

We have 00.00 deposi w e es Saving . 

Bank, Charlotte, N. C., to GUARANTEE SATISFAC- The Progressive Farmer; 
TION OR MONBY BACK. New feathers, best ticking 1 year, 

Bed 25 Ihs., $10.20; 30 Ms., $11.20; 35 Be. 3 


PILLOWS, pair, 5-%., $1.80; 6-I., $2.60. Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAG. 
(Address nearest office.) 





When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progress 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabiiity 
0 afl advertising it carrias.”’ 








| 
Send in your renewal promptly. Get up @) 
club and get a reward. 
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Performance 
that more than 
fulfills the promise 


That is the outstanding fea- 
ture of AMESLILT Buggies. 
Long, lasting, satisfying service, 
even under the most trying con- 
ditions—these are the qualities 
that have made the reputation of 


BUGGIES 


From dash t6 Boot and from tire to 
top, the materials that enter into them 
must always come up to “AMESBILT” 
Standard. Craftsmen who construct 
them are trained to live up to Ames 
tradition, and the finished product must 
be worthy of its name before it is per- 
mitted to wear the “AMESBILT” Mark. 

Look at an Amesbilt Buggy! Inspect 
every part of it. Note its handsome 
lines and sturdy build. You'll agree it’s 
the buggy you’ve been looking for— 
“the buggy that wears without constant 
repairs. 


Ask the Amesbilt Dealer 


in your town, or fill in and send us the 
coupon below. We will send you illus- 
trated folder, descriptions, and name of 
nearest dealer. 


THE F. A. AMES COMPANY 


Incorporated 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


. A. Ames Co., Dept.B 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid 
illustrated folder and detailed descrip- 
tion of “Amesbilt’? Buggies, also name 
of nearest dealer. 


Name. . 
Street 
a FD... 


eee eereeeee 
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Learn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


in Gto 8 oske— fare $150 to $400 a 
Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
best and quickest training. Big demand for our 
za — Dar ty eve Sapaess of greater ability. 

uates 
of our practical training met! ethods, easeneitied 


ents School 

Orractor CNOO, 

Worlds Oldest and Greatest 

Fy) Layee equipment and twice more floor space used 
daily elning than any autoschoolin America Every 

man 16 years and older can learn here. Plenty of 

room for individual pe instruction. 



















TODAY fr: Special I Paition rate ane 
and proof from graduates, on reques' 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Department 2204 KANSAS CITY, MO. “ame 








€ 95 5 Buys ve 


Belle City incubator over 
Hot -Water, ene Tank, Double Users 
OS rer eg 













P pay the to 


for all kinds and keep, you pos 

Big money for p Waite us now 
for prives and FREE shipping tags. 
Marx-Abrohams Fur & Wool Co., ine. 


Dept. G@ 616 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 


KRODAK 


Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Our Specialty. 


Lollar’s Kodak Parlor 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Box 922, Lyric Building. 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 
ability of all advertisirg it carries.’ 

















SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


By MARK TWAIN 


Scene: The Mississippi Valley. 


Copyrighted, 1906, by Samuel L. 
& Bros.; Copyrighted, 1912, by Clara Gabrilowitsch 


(SAMUEL L. CLEMENS) 
Time, 70 Years Ago 


Clemens; Copyrighted, 1896 and 1699, by Harper 








SYNOPSIS 


UCKLEBERRYY FINN deserted by his 

drunken father, is adopted by the widow 
Douglass, who attempts to make a “gen- 
tleman” of him. When life in the widow’s 


orderly household is becoming unbearable, 
he joins Tom Sawyer’s “Gang.” But finding 
terrorizing Sunday school picnic parties 
tame sport, the gang soon disbands. Huck’s 


comes to his room one night, de- 
with which to buy drink, 
and forbids Huck’s attending school. Later 
he kidnaps Huck, taking him to an aban- 
doned cabin in the woods, but Huck escapes, 
leaving traces behind him to indicate that 
he has been murdered and his body sunk in 
the river. Huck takes refuge on Jackson’s 
Island while the search is made for his 
body. Later he discovers Miss Watson’s 
Jim who has run away rather than be sold 
“downto Orleans.” For several days the 
two ramble around on the island, but Huck 
hungers for news of the old neighborhood, 
and disguising himself as a girl, revisits his 
old haunts. 


father 
mands his fortune, 





CHAPTER XI.—(Continued) 


“Posie nigger run off the very 
night Huck Finn was killed. 
So there’s a reward out for 
him—three hundred dollars. And 
there’s a reward out for old Finn, 
too—two hundred dollars. You see 
he come to town the morning 
after the murder, and told about 
it, and was out with ’em_ on 


with an old couple that lives 
next door in the log shanty, and they 
happened to say hardly anybody 
ever goes to that island over yonder 
that they call Jackson’s Island. Don’t 
anybody live there? says I. No, no- 
body, says they. I didn’t any 
more, but I done some thinking. I 
was pretty near certain I'd seen 
smoke over there, about the head of 
the island, a day or two before that, 
so I says to myself, like as not that 
nigger’s hiding over there; anyway, 
says J° it’s worth the trouble to give 
the place a hunt. I hain’t seen any 
smoke sence, so I reckon maybe he’s 
gone, if it was him; but husband’s 
going over to see—him and another 
man. He was gone up the river; but 
he got back today, and I told him as 
soon as he got here two hours ago.” 


say 


I had got so uneasy I couldn’t set 
still. I had to do something with my 
hands; so I took up a needle off of 
the table and went to threading it. 
My hands shook, and I was making a 
bad job of it. When the woman 
stopped talking I looked up, and she 





Read the “Synopsis” 





DON’T MISS READING HUCK FINN 

ON’T miss the joy and excitement of reading “Huckleberry Finn 

D just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 

condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 

the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 

heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before and 

prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later ones. 

and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 





” 


The 








the ferryboat hunt, and right away 
after he up and left. Before night 
they wanted to lynch him, but he 
was gone, you see. Well, next day 
they found out the nigger was gone; 
they found out he hadn’t ben seen 
sence ten o’clock the night the mur- 
der was done. So then they put it 
on him, you see; and while they was 
full of it, next day, back comes old 
Finn, and went boo-hooing to Judge 
Thatcher to get money to hunt for 
the nigger all over Illinois with. The 
judge gave him some, and that even- 
ing he got drunk, and was around till 


after midnight with a couple of 
mighty hard-looking strangers, and 
then went off with them. Well, he 


hain’t come back sence, and they 
ain’t looking for him back till this 
thing blows over a little, for people 
thinks now that he killed his boy 
and fixed things so folks would think 
robbers done it, and then he’d get 
Huck’s money without having to 
bother a long time with a lawsuit. 
People do say he warn’t any too 
good to do it. Oh, he’s sly, I reckon. 
If he don’t come back for a year he'll 
be all right. You can’t prove any- 
thing on him, you know; everything 
will be quieted down then, and he'll 


walk in Huck’s money as easy as 
nothing.” 
“Yes, I reckon so, ’m. I don’t see 


nothing in the way of it. Has every- 
body quit thinking the nigger done 
it?” 

“Oh, no, not everybody. A good 
many thinks he done it. But they'll 
get the nigger pretty soon now, and 
maybe they can scare it out of him.” 


“Why, are they after him yet?” 


“Well, you’re innocent, ain’t you! 
Does three hundred dollars lay 
around every day for people to pick 


up? Some folks think the nigger 
ain’t far from here. I’m one of them 
—but I hain’t talked it around. 


A few days ago I was talking 


was looking at me pretty curious and 
smiling a little. I- put down the 
needle and thread, and let on to be 
interested—and I was, too—and says: 





“Three hundred dollars is a power 
of money. I wish my mother could 
get it. Is your husband going over 
there to-night?” 

“Oh, yes. He went up-town with 
the man I was telling you of, to get 
a boat and see if they could borrow 
another gun. They’ll go over after 
midnight.” 

“Couldn’t they see better if they 
was to wait till daytime?” 

“Yes. And couldn’t the nigger see 
better, too? After midnight he’ll 
likely be asleep, and they can slip 
around through the woods and hunt 
up his camp-fire all the better for the 
dark, if he’s got one.” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 


The woman kept looking at me 
pretty curious, and I didn’t feel a 
bit comfortable. Pretty soon she 
Says: 

“What did you say your name was, 
honey?” 

“M—Mary Williams.” 


Somehow it didn’t seem to me that 
I said it was Mary before, so I didn’t 
look up—seemed to me I said it was 
Sarah; so felt sort of cornered, and 
was afeard maybe I was looking it, 
too. I wished the woman would say 
something more; the longer she set 
still the uneasier I was. But now 
she says: 

“Honey, I thought you said it was 
Sarah when you first come in?” 

“Oh, yes’m, I did. Sarah Mary Wil- 
liams. Sarah’s my first name. Some 
calls me Sarah, some calls me Mary.” 

“Oh, that’s the way of it?” 

“Ves’m.” 

I was feeling better then, but I 
wished I was out of there, anyway. 
I couldn’t look up yet. 


US TIURSECRS CELT CLESTEEE 


Aato and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 te — a Menth 
Young m , 
Rie — A. — 

Come tothe rjaciined 


of practical tetping be by we §,00 000 Py 

soldiers were train U. S. Gov 

ernment and over o, 006 expert 

mechanics. Learn ine tew w no previous 

experience necessary. 

FREE Write today for {llustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of 

working in new Million Dollar 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
* 67 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, moO. 





SAMSON Windmill 


The Original Double Geared Windmill 


Every feature of construction makes it 
the strongest and most dependable, self- 
governed windmill made, 


Write for ero ae 


the 
windmill — provement = Tearend 
new 8 and 9-foot SAMSON Mills, siescribe with 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO.,2709 Samson Ave., Freeport, i. 


leo Stover Good Engines, Commtnuters, Feed Mills, Bnei! 
a, Pump Jacks, ete. Eetabtiohed” “1862. Free Bactinse 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps 
or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 
da 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 


an orgeame weekly, published at the 





Nation’s center, for all. the 


Nation; a paper that prints 

rn all the news of the world and 

a! the truth and only the 

Will bring 3°; 23% 


year. This paper 


fils the Dill 
OU: without empty- 
the purse; 


~~, costs but 

From the $1.00°s year 
you want to keep posted on 
- is going on in the world, 
a lons at the least expense of time or 
money, this is your means. If 


you want a paper in your home 
which is sincere, reliable, enter- 
a i taining, wholesome, the Path- 
finder is yours. If you would ap- 


preciate a paper which puts everything clear- 
ly, briefly—here it is. Send 15e to show that you 
might like such a paper, and we will send the Path- 
finder on_ probation 13 weeks. Ro 15c does not re- 
Pe, us, but we are glad to pst in new fread 
HE PATHFINDER, Box538 , WASHINGTON, 0. G 





Washington has become 
the World's Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the.world's destiny. 
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pata. D Free Trial. 






@ and cooking odors direct to chimne 
Ash Bifter—permits sifting ashe: rig 
in range. 
absorbs and holds heat. in oven; 
thorough baking; a fuel saver. 
ast for years, yo 
wholesale prices direct from tactory—our only se 
lan. New 
00 styles to select from, 
sired, 


more even 


Easy credit terms if de- 
rite today for big free Catalogue. - 


413 Detroit Avenue 





Rider Agents Wanted 


Rang ering f bicycles 
anger ine oO} 
a's PA ENTS. if desired J ahh 4 
cmell sdvance over our PaNitey 
Specials Nneiessie cash prices 
FREE on ‘ap- 
a cae 30 50 DAYS. TRIAL. 
if Lamps, Wheels, Sun- 
dries, sae L perwe = 08 r 
half usua! price io 
MONEY but tell po exactly what you need. \\\ 
Do not buy unt'l —~ Yd our prices, terms \\\, 


id the biz FRE 
BAE? “CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-79 Chicago 








SAVE $10.00 
1 25-lb. bed, 1 pair 6 lb. 
pillows, 1 pr. blanket 
(full size), 1 counter-47 
pane largo size). all 
jor $15.95—retail 






40-ibe. 

pillows $1. 75. New feata- 

ere, best ticking. 61,000 cash deposit in bank to 
guarantec eatis faction or money back. Mail order 
today or write for new catalog. 
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Well, the woman fell to talking 
about how hard times was, and how 
poor they had to live, and how the 
rats was as free as if they owned 
the place, and so forth and so on, 
and then I got easy again. She was 
right about the rats. You'd see one 
stick his nose out of a hole in the 
corner every little while. She said 
she had to have things handy to 
throw at them when she was alone, 
or they wouldn’t give her no peace. 
She showed me a bar of lead twisted 
up into a knot, and said she was a 
good shot with it generly, but she’s 
wrenched her arm a day or two ago, 
and didn’t know whether she could 
throw true now. But she watched 
for a chance, and directly banged 
away at a rat; but she missed him 
wide, and said, “Ouch!” it hurt her 
arm so. Then she told me to try for 
the next one. I wanted to be get- 
ting away before the old man got 
back, but of course I didn’t let on. 
I got the thing, and the first rat that 
showed his nose I let drive, and 
if he’d ’a’ stayed where he was he’d 
’a’ been a tolerable sick rat. She said 
that was first-rate, and she reckoned 
I would hive the next one. She went 
and got the lump of lead and fetched 
it back, and brought along a hank of 
yarn which she wanted me to help 
her with. I held up my two hands 
and she put the hank over them, and 
went on talking about her and her 
husband’s matters. But she broke off 


7 8H 


to say: 

“Keep your eye on the rats. You 
better have the lead in your lap, 
handy.” 


So she dropped the lump into my 
lap just at that moment, and I clapped 
my legs together on it and she took 
off the hank and looked me straight 
in the face, and very pleasant, and 
says: 

“Come, what’s real 
name?” 

“Wh-hat, mum?” 

“What’s your real name? Is it Bill, 
or Tom, or Bob?—or what is it?” 

I reckon I shook like a leaf, and I 
didn’t know hardly what to do. But 
I says: 

“Please to don’t poke fun at a poor 
girl like me, mum. If I’m in the way 
here, ’ll—” 


“No, you won’t. Set down and stay 
where you are. I ain’t going to hurt 
you, and I ain’t going to tell on you, 
nuther. You just tell me your secret, 
and trust me. I'll keep it; and, what’s 
more, I'll help you. So’ll my old man 
if you want him to. You see, your’re 
a runaway ’prentice, that’s all. It 
ain’t anything, There ain’t no harm 
in it. You’ve been treated bad, and 
you made up your mind to cut. Bless 
you, child, I wouldn’t tell on you. Tell 
me all about it now, that’s a good 
boy.” 


So I said it wouldn’t be no use to 
try to play it any longer, and I would 
just make a clean breast and tell her 
everything, but she mustn’t go back 
on her promise. Then I told her my 
father and mother was dead, and the 
law had bound me out to a mean old 
farmer in the country thirty mile 
back from the fiver, and he treated 
me so bad I couldn’t stand it no 
longer; he went away to be gone a 
couple of days, and so I took my 
chance and stole some of his daugh- 
ter’s old clothes and cleared out, and 
I had been three nights coming the 
thirty miles. I traveled nights, and 
hid daytimes and slept, and the bag 
of bread and meat I carried from 
home lasted me all the way, and I 
had a-plenty. I said I believed my 
uncle Abner Moore would take care 
of me, and so that was why I struck 
out for this town of Goshen. 


now, your 


“Goshen, child? This ain’t Goshen. 
This is St. Petersburg. Goshen’s ten 
mile further up the river. Who told 
you this was Goshen?” 

“Why, a man I met at daybreak 





this morning, just as I was going to 
turn into the woods for my regular 
sleep. He told me when the roads 
forked I must take the right hand, 
and five mile would fetch me to Go- 
shen.” 

“He was drunk, I reckon. 
you just exactly wrong.” 

“Well, he did act like he was drunk, 
but it ain’t no matter now. I got to 
be moving along. I'll fetch Goshen 
before daylight.” 


He told 


“Hold on a minute. Pll put you 
up a snack to eat. You might 
want it.” 


So she put me up a snack, and 
says: 

“Say, when a cow’s laying down, 
which end of her gets up first? An- 





swer up prompt now—don’t stop to 
study over it. Which ends gets up 
first?” 

“The hind end, mum.” 

“Well, then, a horse?” 

“The for’rard end, mum.” 

“Which side of a tree does the moss 
grow on?” 

“North side.” 


“If fifteen cows is browsing on a 
hillside, how many of them eats with 
their heads pointed the same direc- 
tion?” 


“The whole fifteen, mum.” 


“Well, I reckon you have lived in 
the country. I thought maybe you 
was trying to hocus me again. What’s 


your real name, now?” 
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“George Peters, mum.” 

“Well, try to remember it, George. 
Don’t forget and tell me it’s Elex- 
ander before you go, and then get 
out by saying it’s George Elexander 
when I catch you. And don’t go 
about women in that old calico. You 
do a girl tolerable poor, but you 
might fool men, maybe. Bless you, 
child, when you set out to thread a 
needle don’t hold the thread still and 
fetch the needle up to it; hold the 
needle still and poke the thread at 
it; that’s the way a woman most al- 
ways does, but a man always does 
t’other way. And when you throw 
at a rat or anything, hitch yourself 
up a-tiptoe and fetch your hand up 
over your head as awkward as you 
can, and miss your rat about six or 








MICHELIN 


The Tire for 
Winter Driving 


With the coming of winter, the season that 
is hardest on tires, it becomes doubly 
important for you to consider carefully 
what tires you should use. 


The extra-sturdy construction of Michelin Uni- 


versals give. 


s them unequaled stamina for re- 
driv- 


sisting the severe wear and tear caused 
ing over rutty, muddy and frozen roads. 


At the same time Michelin Universals give 


maximum protection against 


skidding. 


They combine all the advantages of the 
raised-tread and suction tread es 
non-skid and unlike tires with small, sharp 
pasion steer so easily they can also 
used on front wheels where protection 


against skidding on wet or icy pavements 
is particularly needed. 
Michelin Universals are the best tires for 
all year round, but their superiority for 


winter use is particularly marked. 


Make 


up your mind now to use Michelins. 


Michelin Universals are priced 
no higher than ordinary makes 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Southern Distributing Branches 
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seven foot. Throw stiff-armed from 
the shoulder, like there was a pivot 


there for it to turn on, like a girl; 
not from the wrist and elbow, with 
your arm out to one side, like a boy. 
And, mind you, when a girl tries to 
catch anything in her lap she throws 
her knees apart; she don’t clap them 
together, the way you did when you 
catched the lump of lead. “Why, I 
spotted you for a boy when you was 
threading the needle; ahd I con- 
trived the other things just to make 
certain. Now trot along to your uncle, 
Sarah Mary Williams George Elex- 
ander Peters, and if you get into 
trouble you send word to Mrs. Judith 
Loftus, which is me, and I'll do what 
I can to get you out of it. Keep the 
river road all the way, and next time 
you tramp take shoes and socks with 
you. The river road’s a rocky one, 
and your feet’ll be in a condition 
when you get to Goshen, I reckon.” 


I went up the bank about fifty 
yards, and then I doubled on my 
tracks and slipped back to where my 
canoe was, a good piece below the 
house. I jumped in, and was off in 
a hurry. I went up-stream far enough 
to make the head of the island, and 
then started across. I took off the 
sun-bonnet, for I didn’t want no 


blinders on then. When I was about 
the middle I heard the clock begin 
to strike, so I stops and listens; the 
sound come faint over the water but 
clear—eleven. When I struck the 
head of the island I never waited to 
blow, though I was most winded, but 
I shoved right into the timber where 
m; old camp used to be, and started 
a good fire there on a high and dry 
spot. 

Then I jumped in the canoe and 
dug out for our place, a mile and a 
half below, as hard as I could go. 
I landed, and slopped through the 
timber and up the ridge and into the 
cavern. There Jim laid, sound asleep 
on the ground. I roused him out and 
Says: ‘ 

“Git up and hump yourself, Jim! 
There ain’t a minute to lose. They’re 
after us!” 


Jim never asked no questions, he 
never said a word; but the way he 
worked for the next half an hour 
showed about how he was scared. By 
that time everything we had in the 
world was on our raft, and she was 
ready to be shoved out from the wil- 
low cove where she was hid. We put 
out the camp-fire at the cavern the 
first thing, and didn’t show a candle 
outside after that. 


I took the canoe out from the shore 
a little piece, and took a look; but if 
there was a boat around I couldn't 
see it, for stars and shadows ain't 
good to see by. Then we got out the 
raft and slipped along down in the 
shade, past the foot of the island 
dead still—never saying a word. 


CHAPTER XII 


T MUST ’a’ been close on to one 

o’clock when we got below the 
island at last, and the raft did seem 
to go mighty slow. If a boat was 
to come along we was going to take 
to the canoe and break for the IIli- 
nois shore; and it was well a boat 
didn’t come, for we hadn’t ever 
thought to put the gun in the canoe, 
or a fishing-line, or anything to eat. 
We was in ruther too much of a 
sweat to think of so many things. It 
warn’t good judgment to put every- 
thing on the raft. 

If the men went to the island I 
just expect they found the camp-fire 
I built, and watched it all night for 
Jim to come. Anyway, they stayed 
away from us, and if my building the 
fire never fooled them it warn’t no 
fault of mine. I played it as low 
down on them as I could. 


When the first streak of day be- 
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HAT exactly describes the values you 
get in this Firestone Special modeled 
314 inch tire. 
safety and comfort—“‘good and plenty.” 





Most 
Miles 
per 


Dollar 


It is much more than you get for the money 
ordinarily because much more planning and 
more resources were put into its development. 
Figuring that over half the cars use this size 
of tire, Firestone built a special factory and 
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designed special machinery to make it. A 
special organization was developed, every man 
concentrated on this one job. This is the latest 
example of how Firestone operates to make 
good on the pledge of most miles per dollar. 


sources, Firestone methods to offer this finest 
grade of tire possible at a price that come 
petes with the ordinary. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 
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gan to show we tied up to a tow- 
head in a big bend on the Illinois 
side, and hacked off cottonwood 


branches with the hatchet, and cov. 
ered up the raft with them so she 
looked like there had been a cave-in 
in the bank there. A tow-head is a 
sand-bar that has cottonwoods on it 
as thick as harrow-teeth. 


We had mountains on the Missouri 
shore and heavy timber on the IIli- 
nois side, and the channel was down 
the Missouri shore at that place, so 
we warn’t afraid of anybody running 
across us. We laid there all day, 
and watched the rafts and steam- 
boats spin down the Missouri shore, 
and up-bound steamboats fight the 
big river in the middle. I told Jim 
all about the time I had jabbering 
with that woman; and Jim said she 
was a smart one, and if she was to 
start after us herself she wouldn’t 
set down and watch a camp-fire— 
no, sir, she’d fetch a dog. Well, then, 
I said, why couldn’t she tell her hus- 
band to fetch a dog? Jim said he 
bet she did think of it by the time 
the men was ready to start, and he 
believed they must ’a’ gone up-town 
to get a dog and so they lost all that 
time, or else we wouldn’t be here on 
a towhead. sixteen or seventeen mile 


below the village—no, indeedy, we 
would be in that same old town 
again. So I said I didn’t care what 


was the reason they didn’t get us as 
long as they didn’t. 

When it was beginning to come on 
dark we poked our heads out of the 
cottonwood thicket, and looked up 
and down and across; nothing in 
sight; so Jim took up some of the 
top planks of the raft and built a 
snug wigwam to get under in blazing 
weather and rainy, and to keep the 
things dry. Jim made a floor for the 
wigwam, and raised it a foot or more 
above the level of the raft, so now 
the blankets and all the traps was 
out of reach of steamboat waves. 
Right in the middle of the wigwam 
we made a layer of dirt about five 
or six inches deep with a frame 
around it for to hold it to its place; 
this was to build a fire on in sloppy 
weather or chilly; the wigwam would 
keep it from being seen. We made 
an extra steering oar, too, because 
one of the others might get broke on 
a snag or something. We fixed up a 
short forked stick to hang the old 
lantern on, because we must always 
light the lantern whenever we see a 
steamboat coming down stream, to 
keep fram getting run over; but we 
wouldn’t have to light it for up- 
stream boats unless we see we was in 
what they call a “crossing;” for the 
river was pretty high yet, very low 
banks being still a little under wa- 
ter; so up-bound boats didn’t a!- 
ways run the channel, but hunted 
easy water. 


This second night we run between 
seven and eight hours, with a current 
that was making over four mile an 
hour. We catched fish and talked, and 
we took a swim now and then to keep 
off sleepiness. It was kind of solemn, 
drifting down the big, still river, lay- 
ing on our backs looking up at the 
stars, and we didn’t ever feel like 
talking loud, and it warn’t often that 
we laughed—only a little kind of 
a low chuckle. We had mighty good 
weather as a general thing, and noth- 
ing ever happened to us at all—that 
night, nor the next, nor the next. 


Every night we passed towns, some 
of them away up on black hillsides, 
nothing but just a shiny bed of lights; 
not a house could you see. The fifth 
night we passed St. Louis, and it was 
like the whole world lit up. In St. 
Petersburg they used to say there was 
twenty or thirty thousand people in 
St. Louis, but I never believed it till 
I see that wonderful spread of lights 
at two o'clock that still night. There 
warn’t a sound there; everybody was 
asleep. 










(To be continued) 
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WITH PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS AND GIRLS 





Address All Letters to ‘‘The Young People’s Department,’’ The Progressive Farmer 








Scrap Books—Wise or Otherwise 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

BEGAN making scrap books three years 

ago. Now I have eight, the best little 
books in my possession. I have always liked 
poetry and good reading because it was born 
in me. My mother and father bought a com- 
plete set of Sir Walter Scott’s novels for 
me when I was twelve years old. 

I was going to tell you about my scrap 
books. Here is the way I get my material. 
Every newspaper or magazine that comes 
to the house I read through. If there is 
anything of interest to me that I wish to 
preserve for future reference, I wait until 
the folks are through reading it and then I 
cut it out. If it is anything which I really 
wish to remember I take a red crayon and 
underscore the part. 

In my school work I find the scrap book 
helps me out lots. Its contents, like nature 
stories and such, furnish me many a theme 
for a composition. Besides they furnish rec- 
reation for others who wish to read them. 
If you wish to start one get a good composi- 
tion book, a pair of scissors, a bottle of muc- 
ilage and go through the back issues of the 
magazines at your house on the winter 
nights after lessons have been gotten. You 
may put anything in them which you wish 
to. DAVID J. G. MURRELL. 

Wilmington, North Carolina. 


How Mark Twain Got His Name 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AN AUTHOR of a book means a lot to me. 


If I know something about the writer 
I understand the book better. In every is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer I see at the 
beginning of “Huckleberry Finn,” “By Mark 
Twain or Samuel L. Clemons.” 

I often wondered why he was called 
“Mark Twain.” I have now found out and I 
want to tell those who don’t know. Samuel 
Clemens was a pilot on a boat on the Mis- 
sissippi River and when he was sounding 
the river he would call out, “Mark Twain,” 
which means two fathoms. The name was 
then given to him. MILDRED TILLMAN. 

Lexa, Ark. 


Seme Old Landmarks 


BOUT a quarter of a mile east of our 

house stands an old house that was built 
of hewn pine logs in 1849. 

The house is a two-story structure with 
few windows and two brick chimneys. The 
rooms are large with low ceilings. The 
fire places are high and wide, capacitated to 
hold many large logs of wood. All the mate- 
rial used in the building of this house is 
made by hand. 

This house was owned by a bachelor sur- 
rounded by his slaves and thousands of 
acres of land. During the years of his own- 
ership this house was located 50 miles from 
a railroad or town of any consequence. 

The owner and his. slaves lived almost 
solely on the products of his farm even to 
the weaving and spinning of the clothes they 
wore. 

The vast crops harvested year by year 
were hauled by ox teams to the nearest port 
50 miles away. As there were no banks near 
enough in which to deposit the money for 
these crops it was always believed by his 
relatives that he buried it every year. , 

A few years after the Civil War the bache- 
lor died and his lands fell into hands of re- 
latives. 

The house still stands solid as a_ rock 
with the crape myrtle and althea bushes 
blooming every year in front of it in mem- 
ory of the old slave woman who planted 
them. 

There is a superstition among the darkeys 
that this house is haunted because of 
strange noises and sometimes light said to 
be there after dark. 

The old slaves belonging formerly to the 
first owner fairly worship his memory and 
some of them “have his picture enlarged 
hanging in their parlors. 

There are many modern farm houses in 
the community but this old house stands out 
like a chapter from a history of other ages 
and sadly reflects the setting sun from the 
few panes left in the small windows. 

Five miles away stands a house 64 years 
old that was once the nearest neighbor to 
the one I have just described. The roof of 
this house is made of cypress hewn and 
sawed by hand and though 64 years old has 


never once sprung a leak. 
MALCOLM RUST. 


The Rabbit as a Weather Prophet 


UNCLE REMUS always gives Bre’r Rabbit 

the best of a contest with his enemies. 
These folk-lore tales contain many ‘scientific 
truths and this feature of the rabbit tales 
has much to establish it. No small amount 
of cunning is necessary for Br’er Rabbit to 
live and prosper among his unnumbered foes 
—when he is ‘almost helpless if they catch 
him. The greatest safety of the rabbit is to 














lie hidden and to let man and beast pass 
him by. It is no uncommon thing to see a 
bunch .of weary hunters and worn out dogs 
comg in from a day’s hunt with two or three 
rabbits. At other times they will report the 
fields full of rabbits. The difference lies 
mostly in the habit of the rabbit to hide 
himself according to the weather. It is no- 
ticeable_ that rabbit hunters find more rab- 
bits in wet than in dry weather. The dogs 
usually hunt the gullies and branch banks 
and in wet weather these are the hiding 
places for Br’er Rabbit. He knows when 
the rain is coming and finds a covering for 
his head under the shelving banks. But 
when it is dry and warm, he will make his 
daily bed in the open field. His favorite 
place is about eight or ten yards from a 
thicket. He loves a bunch of grass_on the 
sunny side of a stump. When the wind is 
high, he is apt to seek the shelter of tall 
grass or small pines. If there is prospect of 
snow, he goes into the brush-pile or under 
the lee of a log or under a sheltering rail of 
a fence corner. To find rabbits successfully, 
hunters should consider the weather. and 
hunt accordingly, remembering that men 
and dogs pass by far more game than they 


next meal. If it is not to be used again it 
is left only partly folded, not in a crumpled 
mass, at the left side of the place. 


Some hostesses arrange the silver so that 
the first piece to be used is next to the 
plate; the majority set the first piece farth- 
est from the plate. If at the beginning, or 
at any time during the meal, there is doubt 
as to which piece of silver to use, wait un- 
til the hostess has made her choice and then 
follow her example. 


Soup, when served in cups, is sipped with 
a small spoon, or taken from the cup (held 
with one hand); if served in plates, it is 
taken with a large spoon, put into the plate 
at the edge near the edge of table and taken 
out at the opposite side. The soup spoon is 
not put into the mouth, but the soup poured 
from the side of it into the mouth as from a 
cup. If croutons are served with soup, they 
are dropped a few at a time into the soup 
and then eaten. If large crackers, wafers, 
or bread sticks are served with soup, they 
are not broken into small pieces and dropped 
into the soup; a small portion of a cracker 
is broken off, spread with butter, if desired, 
and eaten from the hand. 
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see. Man and dog will often step within a 
foot of a rabbit in his bed and pass on none 
the wiser. The first lesson that a_ wild 
mother teaches her offspring is to lie low 
and to be still. Bird hunters do well to re- 
member the same thing. Many a covey is 
passed by within a few feet of the hunter, 
and often a single bird will refuse to rise 
until he is almost rooted out by the dog. 

Cc. W. M. 

South Boston, Va. 


Three Favorite Books 


I ENJOY reading very much. I hardly know 
which book is my favorite for all the 
books I have read are very interesting. 

One of my favorites is ‘‘The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” a story of a young engi- 
neer, John Hale, who rode up the moun- 
tain to see the Lonesome Pine. When he 
came to the top of the mountain he saw 
not only the pine but the footprints of a 
girl, whom he soon saw and loved. It is 
very interesting to read about the mountain 
people and the life they lived. 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farms,” is an- 
other of my favorites, the story of a little 
girl whose father is dead and whose mother 
very poor. The home is mortgaged and she 
goes to live with her two old maid aunts. 
And though she had many trials she always 
managed to keep bright and cheerful. 

“Pickwick Papers” is another favorite. I 
like to read of the amusing adventures of 
the Pickwick Club. 

MARY HANKLA (Age 1)). 





Louisa, Va. 





Table Etiquette 
HOSTESS is usually seated 


kitchen or pantry door. 

Host is seated with his back to the kitchen 
door, opposite hostess. 

Guest of honor, if a lady, is seated at right 
of host; if a gentleman, at right of hostess. 

All at table remain standing until hostess 
gives cue to be seated. 

Each gentleman draws out the chair for 
and seats the lady at his right. 

Napkins are partly opened or unfolded and 
laid across the lap, not unfolded entirely and 
spread on the lap, or tucked into the collar 
or vest. When the fingers are soiled they 
are wiped on an upper fold of the napkin 
which will fall back on lower folds “rather 
than onsone’s clothes; when the lips become 
sticky or too moist they are wiped with a 
corner of the napkin without any great dis- 
play of all of it. When the meal is finished 
ethe napkin is folded and placed at the left 
side of the place, if it is to be used at the 


facing the 


“ed in England. 


COMRADES 


A fork is held in the left hand when “an- 
choring” meat while cutting it with a knife 
in the right hand. A small piece of meat 
(each piece cut only when ready to eat it) 
is carried to the mouth on a fork held in the 
left hand, which is the custom most approv- 
In America, it seems to be 
popular to shift the fork to the right hand 
after cutting the meat, and to carry the 
meat to the mouth on the fork held as a 
spoon in the right hand. A fork is not held 
near the tines, or a knife near the blade; 
each is held by the part of the handle away 
from the tines or blade. When not in use, 
the fork or knife is placed in (not on or 
across) the upper right-hand portion of the 
plate; the tines or the blade may rest in 
the plate proper, and the handle on the rim 
of the plate. The handles should never rest 
on the table cloth. 


A spoon served with a cup of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, etc., is used for stirring the beverage 
gently and withouf noise, and for an occa- 
sional sip, if there is danger of being burned 
by too hot a drink. But after stirring, the 
spoon is usually placed in the saucer and 
not used again. A spoon is never left up- 
right in a cup. 


In lifting a cup, glass, fork, or spoon to 
the mouth the elbows are close to the sides, 
not at right angles to the body. 


Chewing is done with the lips closed and 
Without any more noise than is absolutely 
necessary. 

When bread and butter plates are set they 
are used for the butter, and any relishes 
served (as celery, olives, radishes, jelly). 
Sauces intended as an accompaniment to a 
meat (cranberry, mint, etc.), are put on the 
dinner plate, not on the bread and butter 
plate. 

A whole slice of bread or a whole roll is 
not spread at one time; about one-fourth of 
a slice of bread, or a small portion of roll is 
broken off and spread with butter, while 
holding the piece of bread or roll on a bread 
and butter plate (if at breakfast, lunch or 
supper) or on a dinner plate (if at dinner). 
Bread is not held in the hand or placed on 
the table cloth while spreading it with but- 
ter. 

Finger bowls are usually served at the end 
of a meal. and ought to accompany the serv- 
ing of such fresh fruit as oranges, grape 
fruit, peaches, pears, etc. Care is taken not 
to stain the table linen by fingers soiled 
with fruit juice, so the fingers are always 
dipped in the water in the finger bow] before 
being wiped on the napkin. The fingers of 
one hand are dipped and then those of the 
other, but never both hands at one time. 

When corn is served on the cob, break 
the whole cob into two pieces so that the 
piece carried to the mouth can easily be 





held in one hand. Never hold a cob with 
both hands while eating from it. 

When wishing for some article on the table 
to be passed to you, ascertain just where it 
is, and ask the person nearest to the article, 
or for whom it would be most convenient, to 
pass that article to you. For instance, do 
not say, “Please pass me the bread.” Every- 
one at the table who hears you must give 
his attention to locating the plate of bread 
and getting it to you. But finding that the 
bread is nearest to Mr. Smith, get his at- 
tention, and ask him to pass you the bread. 


When asked by 4 host or hostess to state 
a preference as to the cut of meat preferred, 
etc., a preference is stated even though 
there is no choice in the matter. 

When asked by a hostess if tea or coffee is 
wished, the response when in the affirmative 
should tell just how the tea or coffee is most 
liked (strong or weak, with or without 
cream, amount of sugar, etc.) 

When necessary to leave the table before 
hostess has given the signal, the pardon of 
the hostess is asked. 

All remain seated at table until hostess 
gives the signal to rise. 


What Some Florida Boys and Girls 
Did With Poultry 


OME remarkably good poultry work was 
done by the girls and boys of Florida lase 
year (1919). Some of these records follow. 
In the beginning of the work in clubs, qual- 
ity is stressed more than quantity. This 
should be borne in mind when considering 


















club members’ work. 

SE eer eT Teer TT Joseph Johnson 
SRN? “aids y eu-etuekae Tk senewabaekinnate Dade 
Ee GUE OBE .00c000006000%iksesa recs 1 
Number chicks raised ......cccccccccccece 93 
BAER. caries coaeeen whadssvinctesvats ee $78.95 
Total value. of . products......cccccsccsec $175.12 
PUG casée 0060 5400006060C000R8 Sbcassucceaen $96.17 
TRU. 4:4906-05000460240060%04008 o6¥ ede Joe Brown 
i OCC ee a St. Johns 
Number eggs eee coe? 
Breed Te Bs 5 c800sesceececbcxsacen . 
.. Se rerere: $360.50 
eee We We Gsacsccesenvecescrceucede $285.00 
PUOIEE. 45605 c0GnSeenbendesnernsesesonceveaee $ 85.00 
Name ..ccccccccccdcccccccccccscsssceimea Burneté 
NS eee REE Pee er Santa Rosa 
ee ee errr 15 
Number turkey e€@gs set. .....ccccccsccces 
SS OS” ae 
Number turkeys raised.........ccccscecces 
pr a eA 
pe eS ae a seen ve 

Total profit ........ veces e0edocevessesneds 
DD a55545 050% ceeaeauute oceesese ots ae Jones 
County. x vrecccse sbndeeneieetesiihcenases ..Duval 
Number eggs set. Shade cisvepivsesa Gane os ae 
Number chicks raised. Sreuespaessesenace pyar 
Total ‘cost J 











Total value 

Total profit 

GOOD . 4560599806 saeteses rrer .»+» Ruthie Tison 
CO” 5 nupscncnesconts Suwannee 
DO DN BOE awonececcccestncusasnakents 15 
Number chicks raised.......... adsacvenees 8 
NOE WOU packebececéatennneeceudescestbaed $ 2.32 
BOONE GOIMO cescdeccvcsesccvesescocseventss 32.00 
TOCEd DOWRE esc ar icePreteccecceecscceteccven 29.68 
WAGES: focgacddeasessestesevecects Marie Rg 
Ee ALT TUTE ere - Jonas 
TEE GIEG BEE i a cic cess cesteseceneeens 166 
Number chicks raised..........s+sese0e. 153 
Total cost chicks raised and feeding 

doe fare. BeBe ccecnccvcssccenceusscens $ 591.00 
Value products ..cccccccccccvcsccsceces . 1330.75 
Total profit ...... eapaks eedetena sates oo Janae 
A Game: Old Birds With New 


Names 


IVE each player a copy of the list below, 
without the real bird-name. The first 
number may have the answer written in as 
an example of what is desired. 
1. The time of darkness, a preposition and 
a strong breeze (Nightingale). 


2. An instrument of punishment, impover- 
ished and determination (Whip-poor- 
will). 


3. A frolic (Lark). 

4. A tailor’s iron (Goose). 

5. Part of a ship and a line of objects 
(Sparrow). 

6. A tin vessel, 
(Canary). 

7. A girl’s nickname and pastry (Mag-pie). 

8 To boast (Crow). 

9. A grove of trees, a measure and to sin 


a vowel and a grain 


(Woodpecker) 

10. A Turkish cap and a_e small _ insect 
(Pheasant). 

11. Money paid for service and a_ small 
insect (Phoebe). 

12. To spoil and a metal (Martin). 

13. A hen’s child, a vowel and a river 


(Chickadee). 
14. A utensil for eating and the reminder 
of a debt (Spoonbill). 


15. The composition of the beach and a 
musician (Sandpiper). 
16. The keynote repeated (Dodo). 
17. To stretch the neck (Crane). 
18. To cower (Quail). 
—Exchange. 





Don’t miss reading “Huckleberry Finn.” 
The synopsis makes it p»ssible for you to 
begin it now. 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds 
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Wannamaker’s (ievHawo 


LATEST IMPROVED SEED 


DIRECT FROM 


The Originators and Breeders 





Our Special Pedigreed Strain of this cotton is now generally recognized 
and recommended by all Experiment Stations, Government Agents, and 
Farmers as the best all-round full 
WEEVIL conditions yet developed. 


Bred for 12 Consecutive Years by the plant-to-row method by our expert 
Plant Breeder, it is a distinct type from the old Cleveland variety, each 
plant a model, with less weed growth, more and earlier fruit, and 3 to 6 
per cent more lint. 


Our Crop of Seed this year are of the best quality we have ever ever 
grown, on account of the extremely favorable weather we have had in 
this section for picking cotton. 
PRICES—Shipped in our strong cotton bags, bearing our special regis- 
tered trade-mark: Small lots, 
50-bushel lots, $4.30; 75-bushel lots, $4.15; 
lots, $3.75; 
half of our stock of seed already sold. Place your orders at once. 

Insist on the Genuine Wannamaker strain direct from the Model Seed 
Farm 


We Issue a Complete Catalog Every Two Years, and a circular every 
year. 
and we will mail you a copy, which contains detailed information about 
our breeding methods, 
from farmers who have planted our Pedigreed Seed. 


short staple cotton for BOLL 


They are 98 to 100 per cent sound. 
$4.50 per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $4.40; 


100-bushel lots, $4.00; 300-bushel 
500-bushel lots, $3.50 per bushel, f.o.b, Up to Decembr, one- 


If you have not a copy of our Catalog issued last season, write us 


illustrations, and the best kind of testimonials 














MODEL SEED FARM 


(W. W. WANNAMAKER AND SONS) 
Saint Matthews, South Carolina 
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SLATE’S TESTED SEED 
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SHE‘ vitality of the seeds I 
sell is of just as much im- 
portance to me as it is to 

the man who plants them. For 
him it means a crop of vege- 
tables. But for me it means a 
crop of satisfied customers. I 
test all of the seeds before they 
leave my store. I must know 
their germination and purity. 


By shipping direct from my Seed 
House on the Farm, I can give you 
better seed than if I were cooped up 
in a musty warehouse in the city. 
Seeds, like children, require fresh air 
to keep them in condition, 


At it for 53 Years 


For 53 years I have been keeping 
strains pure, breeding them. They’re 
really pedigreed, those seed of mine. 


The results from planting them are 
far greater than from ordinary seed, 
My big catalog, describing these heavy 
fat seed for garden and field, is ready. 
It will be mailed free upon request. 


W. C. SLATE, Pres. 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Bos 149 South Boston, Va. 











Send in your renewal promptly. Get ape clab and get a reward. 





Put Fruit Trees on Ground That 
Will Produce a Bale of 
Cotton Per Acre 


Now that the time of year is with 

us for putting out fruit trees, we 
wish to make a special appeal to all 
of those putting out a home orchard 
or a commercial orchard to give very 
serious consideration to the matter of 
putting fruit trees on rich soil. A 
good many folks seem to have the 
idea that a fruit tree is just a tree, 
and that it will grow anywhere and 
that it can be set on poor ground and 
the result will be just as good as if 
set on rich ground. Now this is a mis- 
taken idea. The fruit tree is a plant 
in the same sense of the word that 
cotton, corn or any other plant is a 
plant. It is true that it is a slow 
grower, and lives from year to year, 
but the very fact that it is a slow 
grower and lives from year to year 
should make it all the more important 
that it be put on the right kind of 
ground when first set out, because 
when a fruit tree is set out it is to be 
there for a number of years. 

We have been asked a number of 
times as to what is the best soil for 
fruit trees. Of course this question 
can’t be answered except in a general 
way. The answer that we have very 
often given is to the effect that the 
best soil for fruit trees is soil that 
is rich enough to produce at least one 
bale of cotton or 30 to 40 bushels of 
corn per acre. We don’t believe we 
would set out fruit trees on ground 
that we did not believe was rich 
enough to do this. If it isn’t already 
that rich, better make it that rich be- 
fore setting out the trees. 

Another point that should be con- 
sidered in locating the orchard is 
with reference to the elevation of the 
ground. It is a well known fact that 
it is in the low places that we first 
have the early or late frost. It is also 
a well known fact that it is the early 
or late frost that very often means 
the difference between a crop of fruit 
and a failure. Therefore, in order 
to avoid the early or late frost, do 
not plant fruit trees in a bottom place. 
Let them be on an elevated piece of 
ground, a sloping hill, and the higher 
the better, as general rule. 

Peaches are more often killed than 
apples, and therefore apples can be 
planted on land with less elevation 
with more safety than the peach. 
Certainly those who care about exer- 
cising ordinary precautions in this 
matter should not set the peach trees 
on any ground that isn’t what might 
be termed up on a slight hill or roll- 
ing piece of land. 


If the proper attention is given to 
the selection of the ground, both as 
to fertility and as to elevation, and 
the work is done properly at the time 
of setting, and the proper pruning, 
spraying, fertilizing and cultivating 
are given each year, then one can 
make a success with an_ orchard. 
Otherwise, he cannot and had better 
let it alone. L. A. NIVEN. 





Make Plans at Once for Draining 
Wet Lands 


OW is the logical time to make 

plans for the drainage of those 
wet places on the farm. Every farm- 
er realizes the need of drainage, but 
many put off the work from year to 
year, making excuse that “I will do 
it next year,” and know that they are 
losing money each year by putting off 
this important work. Other farmers 
do not tile because they are paying 
for .their farms and feel that they 
cannot go in debt any more before 
the farm is paid for. Such men should 
consider this fact: Their money is 
costing them from 5 to 6 per cent. 
The most conservative estimate of a 
tile investment is 10 per cent, while 
the majority of tiling done in Virginia 
for the past few years has paid 50 per 
cent. There are many cases on rec- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ord where it has paid 100 per cent 
the first year. Tiling makes it possible 
for the farmer to pay off his debts 
much earlier, as it increases the pro- 
ductiveness of his land. 

Bankers know the value of drain- 
age and will lend money to farmers 
for this purpose. The Federal farm 
loan banks and the joint stock land 
banks advertise the fact that they 
will loan money to farmers for drain- 
age purposes. Banks do not take risks 
on doubtful investments. They know 
Crainage is one of the best invest- 
ments a farmer can make.—Chas. E, 
Seitz, Agricultural Engineer, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 





Hog Market Quotations 


THE following hog market quotations are 

given as_ reported unofficially to the 
North Carolina Division of Markets. The 
Wilmington quotations were given by one of 
the packing plants at that place, the Rich- 
mond and Baltimore quotations by livestock 
commission merchants at these markets. 
Wilmington, N. C., Dec. 22, 1919.—Hogs, 165 
to 300 pounds, $14@$14.50 per hundredweight; 
hogs, 130 to 165 pounds, $13@$13.50; hogs, 130 
pounds down, $12@$13. Soft and oily hogs $1 
less than above quotations. 

Richmond, Va., December 1919.—Market 
approximately 50c per hundredweight higher 


99 


“<<, 


th: in week ago. Good corn fed hogs, 150 to 
225 pounds, $14.75 per hundredweight; good 
corn fed hogs, 125 to 140 pounds, $14@$14.50; 


good corn fed hogs, 100 to 125 pounds, $14@ 
$14.25; good corn fed pigs, $13 to $13.50. Souths 
ern hogs 1 to 3c off if soft. 

Baltimore, Md., December 22, 1919.—Market 
approximately 25c per hundredweight high- 


er than week ago. Heavies, 200 to 275 
pounds, $14.70; mediums, 160 to 200 pounds, 
$14.90; lights, 130 to 150, $14.90; pigs, 80 to 
1°) pounds, $13.75 to $14; roughs, $10 to $12. 


Quotations’ on soft and oily hogs not given 
this week, but were quoted at ag last week, 
SHAS. JONES, 
Livestock Marketing Coeclaftet 
North Carolina Division of Markets. 
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Where to Buy Seeds & Plants 











Cotton Seed 
For Sale 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 


For Planting 


$2.50 per bushel f.o.b. 
F, A. MARSH, 


Route 8, Fayetteville, N. C. 











— COWPEAS WANTED — 
Will buy any quantity anywhere. 
Write, Phone or Wire us for high- 
est prices of the season. 
WALTON & CO., Seedsmen, 
Augusta, Georgia. 











Selected COTTON SEED for Sale 





North Carolina grown King ....... $2.25 per bu. 
Cleveland Big Boll .....scssccsces $2.25 per bu. 
Dixie Wilt Resistant ......seseeeeee 2.25 per bu 
Covington-Toole ...ccssessesseeveens $2.25 per bu. 


WALTON & CO., Seedsmen, 
Augusta, Georgia. 











—NURSERY WORK— 


WE HAVE PLACES FOR A 
NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN IN 
OUR NURSERIES FOR THE 
WINTER. WRITE 4's aves 
MATION IF INTEREST 


Glen Saint Mary ~ ancl Co., 


GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA, 











FRUIT TREES ARE SCARCE! 


We can still supply a good assort- 
ment but suggest you place your 
order early. Our Catalog is Free. 


CHASE NURSERY CO., 

















Chase, Alabama. 
The Progressive Farmer 
50 1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 
1 year, 


Both one year......$1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 

































Saturday, January 3, 1920] 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 
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fs MITCHELL’ 


FAULTLESS BRED COTTON 


A Super-bred Modern Improved 
King, the utmost productive boll 
weevil dodger cotton. 

The largest force of distinct su- 
per-productive characters ever 
originated. The earliest large 
boll, 40 per cent line, the best 


prolific five-lock, storm and 
drouth resistant, distinctly as 
represented, result of 20 years’ 


breeding. Price $4 bushel; $11 
per 100 pounds. 

Mitchell’s Re-Improved King— 
Only slightly earlier, smaller 
boll and more prolific strain, $3 
bushel; $9 per 100-pound sack. 


Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm 








WOODS SEEDS 




















Youngsville, N. C. J 








=F VWrite us! 
WRight away 


D For free copy of our new 
catalog of fruit, nut and 
shade trees, roses, etc. 
We will also send you, free 
any of these Service Bulletins: 
No. 51. Selection and Preparation of 
Soil; Planting, Pruning; Care of Trees 
and Plants. 
No. 56. Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses and Landscaping. 
No. 66. The Pecan; Economic Value to 
Farm and Home—as a Commercial Crop. 
No. 71. General Fruits, Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Grapes, Persimmons. 
No. 76. ‘The Fig as a Home Fruit and 
a Staple Farm Crop. 














These Serviee Bulletins will help 
e you make money. ‘They are 
ik? free—write stating 

the ones wanted, 


INTER-STATE 
NURSERIES 


C. M. GRIFFING &CO, 
Macclenay, Florida 














will make you 


J PRIZE COLLECTION a1, 17 
worth 15c; tottntes 12 kinds, worth Ibe: 
Tematecs. 11 the finest, worth 20c; Zaratp, 
Wapedia. marth 10 Gunn, 8 Da varie - 
worth 25c. 65 varieties inall; wath $1.” 
GUARANTEED To PLEASE 
Write today; mention thig paper, 


Ss 
weeND 10 ti cha andr 


Made te bulld pony Business. 
our permanent 

















“Full of Life” Seeds, Plante, ofa 


H.W. .BUCKBEE 


paces a. Rockford. mw, 


Beret 
et 





F Make weey’ gardens, All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 

and try our 


LAY 9 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


One large packet each of 
fd One Beet, Lettuce, Rad- jj 
ish and Tomato— postpaid. 
All are heavy yielding and ex- 
cuptionall fine in quality. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful cultaral directions 
and offers strictly high-grade 
seeds at fair prices. Write forit. 
Livingston Seed Co. 


Ny Box 242 Columbus, Ohio 


loon Ns 2900 


Y Bras today (enclose 50c) and get 
L 100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 
elay. Nursery stock very searce. 
Order now to insure shipment in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condi- 
tion ready to set out. Rapid 
growers. Prolific bearers. Large, 
piump, and sugary Lerries. 


F R EE: Send .for 


alog on Ankenana GrOws Soy 
Trees, Plants and Seeds. 
Shows way to success 
with fruit 




























Fayotteriio. Ark 
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SHA Yee Wyn’ 











Have You Received 








Your Copy of Our 1920 Catalog? 


From cover to cover this book is packed 
with information about the most profit- 
able crops to grow for Farm and Garden. 
It tells the value of each variety of Garden 
Seed—which will mature earliest—which 


explained. Are you bothered by bugs or. 
blight? This Catalog advises what sprays 
to use to kill each pest of garden and 
orchard, and what spray materials will 
prevent the various plant diseases. 


are best for table use—which to plant for 


canning or shipping. 


Do you want some quick pasturage? 
Catalog tells of Field Seeds which can 
be planted early to give pasturage in six 
—S= to eight weeks. 
The advantage 
of each variety 
of field and en- 
silage corns is 


Our C 


Poultry foods and supplies, sprayers and 
garden tools are described and priced in 
the new Wood’s Seed Catalog. 


A calendar of operation shows just 
what should be planted each month in the 
year. This is the finest Catalog which we 
have ever issued. If you have not received 
your copy, write for one today. It will be 
sent you free. 











SEEDSMEN RICHMOND,VA. 








Richmond, - - = - 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 
SEEDSMEN, 


Virginia. 
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Deliciousness 
in Vegetables 


You who have marveled at the rare sweet- 
ness of new peas and corn, or the cool, 
alluring taste of melons, must appreciate 
that someone knew how. The secret is 
yours if you have our new catalog. 


STOKES’ SEEDS 1920 


It is an unusual agricultural catalog, 
frankly telling of both the good and in- 
ferior qualities of vegetables and flowers— 
also many other things of interest to the 


country dweller. 


Ask for your copy promptly—the edition 
is limited. 
STOKES SEED FARM CO., 
Growers. 
Windermoor Farm, 
New Jersey. 


Stokes Seeds 


Moorestown, 











DEPENDABLE SEED 


We carry a dependable line of high-grade, tested Garden and Farm Seed. 
Write for our SPRING CATALOG giving our free offer of a packet of a 
wonderful new WHITE TOMATO and ten packets of Harrison’s De- 
pendable Flower Seed FREE, 


W. i. HARRISON CO., Inc., 


(In business over a hundred years) 


Petersburg, Virginia. 


00D SEEDS 


=gf- GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
<-s Prices Below All Others 
S— I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K— money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vegee 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY. Rockford. ii. 


Seed Merchants, 


evenseanine 1 OMATO 
ates ». manner oe i, "ts jaker. 



























y EONDON BROS. Seedsmen 
Rock River = leu ‘See 
Box 170 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 

Small or Large Lots by hupress, Freight or Parcel Post, “ 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. your advertisement in The Progressive 


| TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81 + Cleveland, Tenn. Farmer.” . 
lo ; ; Ye at 


Dib st » 3 bap inks wu Gh 390) is £4 R ; ‘ L 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD PASTURES 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 


Here Are Six Factors of Primary Im- 
portance—Heed Them, and Pasture 
Success Is Fairly Certain 


HAVE been flooded with letters in 

reply to my article in a recent 
Progressive Farmer entitled “Where 
to Grow Cattle,” and in this letter 
wish to cover ground that it wasn’t 
possible for meto 
cover in the pri- 
vate replies I sent. 

I. stated in the 
previous letter that 
I would endeavor 
to make any 
Southeastern clay, 
clay loam, or lime- 
stone shale _ soil 
produce grass for 
three years the 
equal of any average three acres in 
a natural bluegrass section. From 








MR. FRENCH 


many years of observation I am con- 
vinced that our Southeastern heavy 
soils, to produce good pastures where 
they are not now producing proper- 
ly, need (1) lime; (2) good deep 
plowing and then thorough working 
of the soil until it is very firm; (3) 
acid phosphate or basic slag; (4) 
never burning off but instead being 
mowed often enough to keep down 
robber plants; (5) having acreage 
sufficient so the pastures will never 
be grazed bare; (6) using a mixture 
of grasses and clovers. 


Lime holds the same place in the 
ration for grass and clover growing 
as meat holds in the ration of a 
fighting man. In a word, lime is one 
of the prime essentials for making 
thick sods of grass and clover, and 
one who wishes to make real pas- 
tures on our Southeastern heavy 
soils can’t go wrong by applying 1,000 
pounds per acre of ground lime rock 
on the plowed land and working it 


into the surface with the harrows. 
Don’t plow it down, for it naturally 
works downward in the soil. Where 
the land is already set in pasture, 
the lime may be drilled into the sur- 
face soil after the land has been 
shallowly disked. 


I do not believe that grass and 
clover can be made to grow strongly 
where the soil is deficient in phos- 
phorus, and this essential may be 
supplied as acid phosphate, 300 to 
350 pounds per acre, or basic slag, 
400 pounds per acre. This too, should 
be worked only lightly into the sur- 
face of the plowed land or pasture 
land that has been disked. Keep the 
fertilizer near the top where the 
young grass roots can get at it when 
they are making their start. 


Grass and clover, to make good 
growth, must have an abundance of 
moisture. One of the aids in secur- 
ing this abundant moisture supply is 
the deep breaking of heavy land, 








kitchen. 
for real kitchen efficiency. 























The Time Test Special Kitchen C 
solid oak and beautifully finished in natural flat. 
type, being made by the most skilled cabinet builders in the craft. 

This cabinet, which sells at retail from $50 to $60, is offered at bargain price 
Direct from factory to your kitchen. Furnished with nicolene top. 
inches. Tilting flour bin and glass sugar and spice jars. Me 
drawer. If porcelain top is wanted add $4.50. 


This is the most modern and most needed convenience you can possibly have in your 
We cannot too strongly recommend the Time Test Special 


Wonderful time-saver. : 
It serves a great need in the modern kitchen, making kitchen 


If you are not delighted with the Time Te 


Convenient and Sanitary 


Height of cabinet, 70 inches. 
Shipping weight about 250 Ibs. 


SAVE $15 


On This Superb Sanitary Kitchen Cabinet 


abinet shown here is made of selected, well-seasoned 
The workmanship is of the very highest 


work a pleasure by saving many unnecessary steps, keeping pans, 

salt and pepper, sugar, spices, etc., always handy and absolutely sanitary. 
The Time Test Special Kitchen Cabinet wears the famous Time 

Test Quality Mark, and will stand the severe test of time. 

who does her own work can afford to be without it. 

will save enough in waste te pay for itself in a short time. All doors 

overlap, making cabinet roach, mouse and dust proof. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


st Special Kitchen Cabinet you may ré& 
turn it to us at our expense and we will 
promptly refund all the money the transac- 
tion has cost you. You must be pleased, and 


you will be. 


portfolio. 


. Gentlemen : 


which is my 


Postoffice 





tal bread or cake 


No woman 
This cabinet 


Write for our Money Saving Portfolio 
A Post Card will bring it. 


The Time Test Kitchen Cabinet is only one 
of the many splendid bargains shown in this 
Beautiful and dependable furni- 
ture, stoves, rugs, office equipment are of- 
fered at low mail order prices. 
Test Furniture Company is located in the 
centre of the world’s largest furniture belt 
and strongly financed to afford the lowest 
furniture prices to cash buyers. 


Time-Test Furniture Go. 
Dept. A-1 HIGH POINT, N. C. 
“The South's Only Exclusive Mail Order Furniture House” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


o_O ee De ee 
5 
u Time Test Furniture Company, Dept. A-1, High Point, N. C. 


Ship by 
g Test Special Kitchen Cabinet, for which I enclose $35.00, on the 
understanding that if I am not fully pleased with it I may return 
it to you, and you are to refund the amount of my remittance 
and the transportation charge. 


Ship to me at ....cccccccccccs wevcccesccecce ccccccccccceese 
freight 
express 


Strike out “freight” or “express” in this coupon, leaving 
8 word to indicate method of shipment desired. 
@ desired add $4.50 to your remittance. 
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utensils, silver, flour, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


making a reservoir to catch and hold 
the water that falls on the land, in- 
stead of allowing it to run off. Then 
this deeply broken land must be well 
compacted, for grass and clover do 
not take kindly to a loose, open soil. 
They need a solid, spongy foun-ia- 
tion in which to develop their net- 
work of roots, and the soots when 
once established will tend to make 
the soil grow more spongy,—more 
capable of holding moisture. 

Few things are more harmful than 
the all too common practice of 
“burning off” in the spring. With 
this spring burning go the lespe- 
deza seed and other grass and clover 
seeds that may be lying on or near 
the surface of the gound. There goes, 
too, the mulch that is so essential in 
retaining moisture in the soil, with- 
out which grass and clovers cannot 
grow during the heated period. We 
have found that broomsedge can be 
kept out of our Piedmont pastures 
almost entirely by mowing during 
the late summer before the plants 
bloom, leaving the sedge to lie for a 
mulch, then grazing with cattle in 
early Spring when the broomsedge 
is springing green. The early graz- 
ing keeps the broomsedge in sub- 
jection until the lespedeza (Japan 
clover) and other better plants get 
strong enough to crowd it out. Lime 
will help in this also, but lime alone 
will not keep bromsedge down. I 
have seen as fine broomsedge on the 
lime lands of southwest Virginia as 
ever I saw in Piedmont North Caro- 
lina or South Carolina (where the 
mowing had been neglected). 

Where, I think, nearly all fail is in 
grazing pastures too closely during 
the heated period of midsummer. The 
sun scorches fields so handled and 
the water, when it comes, runs off 
the land instead of penetrating the 
soils as it will when there is a cov- 
ering Or mulch on the surface. 

There is more money to be made 
usually in having a certain number 
of animals well provided for on 
the pastures and some grass to spare 
than with twice the number of ani- 
mals walking over dry, bare pas- 
tures. And in the first case the pas- 
ture and soil will grow richer year by 
year, while in the other case the 
chances are that the grass will grow 
thin and the land lose fertility or 
no more than hold its own anyway. 
In this connection, I wish to say 
that I have little fear of pastures 
rightly handled growing poorer 
through fertility carried away in the 
bodies of animals grazed thereon. 
Far more fertility is lost through the 
washing and baking of bare pasture 
land in our section, when legumes 
are ever present in good pastures 
and land ever improving in texture 
by reason of the grass and clover 
roots decaying in the land and stub- 
ble rotting on the surface. 

I have written many times con- 
cerning the value of manure when 
applied as a top-dressing to the poor- 
er spots in the pasture. This pro- 
duct when thus applied performs two 
most important functions, viz., sup- 
plying plant food, and providing a 
mulch that helps hold moisture and 
eventually provides humus. 


Those of our readers who are un- 
acquainted with pasture practice in 
the bluegrass regions might be in- 
terested to know that three acres of 
good grass is usually set apart for 
each two-year-old steer for eight 
months’ grazing. Seldom indeed is a 
grown animal provided with less 
than two acres of grass for the sum- 
mer. And because I have seen Pied-. 
mont and Coastal Plain pastures pro- 
viding abundantly for a grown ani- 
mal on each acre that was well set in 
grasses and clovers, I have no hesi- 


tancy in maintaining that the South- 
east, east of the mou 1s—should 
be the great cattle tion of the 
country. 

I trust no one will thin m any- 
thing I have written here that I am 
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knocking bluegrass, for 1 am not. In 
fact, my love for the bluegrass is that 
§ one born and brought up where 
every hill and dale was clothed with 
its living green. My grandfather and 
great grandfather helped to clear 


ay the splendid forests where since 


iWe 


has grown some of the finest blue- 
grass in America. I love its splen- 
lid richness and always shall. But l 


love too our great Southeast, and 
have abundant faith in the ability of 


its soils to produce pasture grass 
when we learn to love grass and ap 
preciate its wonderful power to pro- 
mote permanent agricultur4l pros- 
perity. A. L. FRENCH 


Swine Growers of the Southeast to 
Hold Meeting in Jacksonville, Fla. 

WINE growers of the Southeast 

are invited to meet at Jacksonville, 
Florida, on January 20, 2i and 22, 
This is the first attempt to hold a 
general swine growers’ meeting for 
all of the Southeastern states, and 
should be well attended by farmers 
and swine growers from all of the 
states in the Southeast. The swine 
growers’ associations of Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama and 
South Carolina are invited to meet at 
this time and discuss problems relat- 
ing to the swine industry in these 
states, 


GEORGIA FARM NOTES 


1.—Getting Ready for the Weevil 


R. W. O. Jones, a farmer-banker 
M living at Elberton, Ga., has pur- 

chased from breeders at Selma, 
Ala., a foundation herd of 27 Angus 
cattle. The boll weevil is just ar- 
riving in Elbert County, and Mr. 
Jones begins to make the necessary 
changes in reorganizing his farming 
operations. 
I11.—Building Small Potato Storage 

Houses 














AST year there was one sweet po- 

tato storage house in Dalton Coun- 
ty, Ga., with a total capacity of 7,000 
bushels. This year there are seven 
houses, reports County Agent Charles 
O. Smith, and they are filled with 
35,000 bushels of excellent sweet po- 
tatoes. 

District Agent E. R. Strahan has 
reported sweet potato storage houses 
building in a number of counties in 
north Georgia. They are one 2,500- 
bushel house in Gordon County, two 
500-bushel houses in Cobb County, 
three 500 and three 1,000-bushel 
houses in Floyd County, one 500-bu- 
shel in Walker, and two 500 and two 
1,000-bushel houses in Gatoosa. 
111—Georgia Federation of County 

Farm Bureaus to Be Organized 


brook, a field agent in tobacco work 
for the Georgia State College of Ag- so 


Our low-level prices are based on factory cost plus one small profit, which enables us 
to offer supplies for home, farm and shop at prices that always show you a big saving. 
Write for ‘*The South’s Mail Order House”’ free catalog. All goods guaranteed, many 


riculture. Fifteen warehouses were 
operated at Douglas, Abbeville, Nich- | 
olls, Fitzgerald, Blackshear, Nash- 
ville, Ashburn, Tifton, Vidalia, Hazle- 


sold on easy terms. 
hurst and Lumpkin, = | = 





V.—Mulching Prevents Pecan Rosette 
HAT mulching pecan trees with 
pine straw will relieve the diseased 

condition known as rosette has been 
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AUTO SUPPLIES AT LOW PRICES 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS.- at prices much lower than usual, also extra 
business and express bodies, demountable rims, tools, shock absorbers, 
top recovers, piston rings, rubber mats, rear axle truss, etc. Also sup- 
plies for all makes of cars, including spark plugs, chains, tubes, jacks, q 
pumps, etc, Spotless Non-Skid Tires grip the road, won't skid, more & 
mileage is the result. Guaranteed 6000 miles and will run longer. 















shown by an experiment carried out 
by Prof. William Firor, of the Geor- 
gia Station College of Agriculture. 





trouble of the pecan brought about SPoTLes> 


by the inability of the root systems 
of the trees to become adapted to un- 
favorable soil condition.” The mulch- 
ing of the trees seems to corfect this 


SALT FISH’: 


“The rosette,” says Mr. Firor, “is a ¢ Png CSTRBUTED BY Cg //D LOW PRICES. An ap- 
4] petizing change from 

ICHMON 0 VA Meat diet; greater food 
_ va'ue and only costsabout 

half, This season's catch, 
Finest quality Lake Her- 
ring, fat White Mackerel, 
selected Roeand Cut Her- 
rings. Get our low prices. | “ 










WIRE FENCE 


Order now and get advantege of 
our present low prices on Farm, 
? Hog and Sheep, General Purpose, 
Stock and Ornamental Fence, Barb 
Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, Tools, Ete. 
fee Spotless fence is best open hearth 
ki steel heavily galvanized, intersect- 
| ing wires with never-slip knot, all 
wires continuous with ne ends te 
rust. Catalog free, 















condition and enable the tree once 
more to resume a normal growth. 







Forty-three trees were mulched in 


over the ground to a depth of about 
six inches, and this mulch remained 





STUMP LAND PAYS BIG PROFIT 


Increase 1920 farming poets by qtearing your tend now with a Sturdy Jack Stump 

- . 1D F sees, Puller at small cost and have it in shape for early plowing. H - 

1915 by having pine straw scattered | 6 to26in, = i res, gimple and powerful in construction, works eee to Sond chind aa 

= pull; Drum is V shaped and works so rope is always in line with anchor: Rachet 

», may be thrown in and out of gear while holding all the pull, Comes with epec- 
ially made steel rope, Write for catalog of low p- ices. 










on the ground until the spring of “THE SOUTH’S 


1919, when it was plowed under. At | MAIL ORDER HOUSE” THE SPOTLESS Co. yimono, 


Branch Stores at Rocky Mount, Wilson, Goldsboro & Kinston, N. C.—Send Mail Orders to Rich’d, Va. 


the beginning of the experiment there 
were 8 healthy trees, 15 slightly ro- 

















setted trees and 20 showing dead 









twigs. At the close of the experi- 
ment there were 40 healthy trees, 3 
slightly rosetted and none showing 
dead twigs. 


A check block of trees close by 
showed in 1915 a total of 8 healthy 
trees, 12 trees slightly rosetted and 
24 with dead twigs. In 1919 the con- 
dition of the block had not improved 
but there were 8 healthy trees as be- 
fore, 5 with slight rosette and 31 with 
dead twigs. Thus without the mulch 
the trees that had in 1915 slight ro- 
sette were gradually changing to full 
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Sewage Disposal Systems 

“Independent of City Sewers’’ 
Saneco systems are factory made and ship- 
ped ready to be installed. They cannot be 
set wrong. Easily installed in a few hours 
by ordinary workmen. No chemicals of any 
description are used. They are made of 
steel reinforced concrete—protect the public 
health and endorsed by all health authorities. 

Full information on Request 


"’ SANITARY ENGINEERING CO., 
Charlotte, N.C. 








rosetted trees with dead twigs. M. 


























IFTY-FOUR county farm bureaus 

of Georgia will each send two del- 
egates, a man and a woman, to a state 
convention in Atlanta on January 6/| 
to form a state organization known 
as the Georgia Federation of County 
Farm Bureaus. A tentative organiza- 
tion body has already been effected, 
and this will present a constitution 
for adoption at the meeting. On the 
basis of county programs of work, 
which have already been completed, 
a constructive state program will be 
outlined. 

At the recent meeting at Chicago 
for the formation of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Georgia was 
given one of the twelve men on the 
executive board. He is Mr, James W. 
Morton, of Athens. 


1V.—Georgia Tobacco Acreage In- 
creasing 


EORGIA farmers grew approxi- 

mately 5,500 acres of tobacco in 
1918, and the yield was about 3,500,- 
000 pounds. In 1919 they grew 30,- 
000 acres from which they have sold 
10,327,530 pounds of tobacco at an 
average price of $17.73 per hundred 
pounds, announces Mr. E. C. West- 





PLANT your PEANuts,cOTTON 
CORNOR BEANSWITH ONE PLANTER 





See how peanuts 
are handJed with 
Hopper No. 1-- 
sure and gate. 


Do all your planting with this handy 
planter and do it better than you ever 
did before. It plants peanuts with or 
Hoppers are attached without shells, cotton—one seed at a 
to frame bar with one time—and corn, beans or peas, etc. It is 
ily removed. easy to handle and compacts the furrow 
well which assists quick germination and 
growth. It can be equipped with any 
one of four hoppers, or any two of these 
can be used together to plant different 
kinds of seed at once. 









The M 
of Implements 


Plows 
(steel and chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 


Cultivators 
Grain Dritle 


Grain Binders 

Corn Binders 4 = 

Pitless Scales « ‘ aoe 
Spreaders ” <<. m 


L NER 
Wagons “ 7 pi 
Moline-Universal Tractors - = a) oe 
Stephens Salient Six a“ ve (We, re 
Automobiles 























MOLINE. 


ALL PURPOSE PLANTER 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Nearest Branches at Atlanta, New Orleans and Baltimore 





SINCE 1865 “MOLINE” ON A FARM IMPLEMENT HAS BEEN A MARK OF QUALI 9 






























Hopper No, 1 plants peanuts, with or without 
shells, without cracking or injuring. Also plants 
corn, peas or beans. 

Hopper No. 2 plants corn, beans or peas. Can 
be equipped with edge or flap drop plate. 

Hopper No. 3 is for cotton and corn. Has a 
splendid one-seed device. 


A fertilizer attachment can be fur- 
nished with any of the hoppers. See your 
Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch 
for full information on this planter. 
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How One Man Can Do 

the Work of Four and 
One Team the Work of Three 
COMBINE all operations into one. 
Save $10 to $20 per day. Pre- 
vent drying out of the soil, as generally 
eccurs when omnes i is worked over several 
times. Plant the seed immediately into a 


fresh, moist seed bed, assuring a quick, healthy 
start for the plants. The 


SY 
SS 


Cotton Planter 


opens the furrows, sows fertilizer, makes the 
list, at the same time mixing the soil and fertil- 
izer and leveling list to any desired height of 
bed; opensa seed furrow, sows the seed, 
covers it, rolls it, and marks next row. 
With this machine the fertilizer does not come 
in contact with the seed, as it is thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, and the list is made up 
‘ore seed is planted. 
This machine can be equipped for planting 
corn, peas, beans, peanuts, etc. It can be 
fitted with the wonderful Duplex Hopper as 
manufactured under Cole Reissue Pat. No. 
14692, which will alternate any two of these 
crops in the same row. 


BATEMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


&> Box 89L  Grenloch, N. J. 
New Orleans, 
j Savannah, 
Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Tyler, Tex. 
Clemson 
College, S.C. 
Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Little Rock, 
Ark, 
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Send for 
Booklet 
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TESTED 
30 YEARS 
Appleton frames alesostrong 
and rigid, they don’t get rickety 
or out of line. Appleton boxes 
don't get dust-clogged; don’t heat 
and quickly cut out, because they 
are non-rigid, dust-proof, pon-heat- 
+ ing and self- adjusting. These qualities 
mean sofety under any strain, and 6er- 
vice for years. Write today for 
| Free Booklet showing 10 styles 
and sizes—tilting and sliding table 
types, drag and circular log saws, 
complete mounted saw rigs, etc. 





















_ Tonite Mfg¢.Co, 
637 Fargo St. 
Batavia, Ili, 


rt: at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 














: ing. 
PHILLIPS fan DRAG SAW 
Fast money-maker and big labor 
saver. Works a ony weere in any weath- 
rite ese descriptio money-saving offer. 


THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW & MFG. CO. 


702 Kemper Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















Easily Sawed By One Man. y 
Easy to move fromcut to cut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 men’s work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy, Engine can also be used for 
running pumps dnd other machinery. Saw 
blade removed, Write for our low price. 
10-Year Guarantee. 


Ottawa 

















CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS? 


This “Country Definition Contest” 
Will Furnish Amusement and Ex- 
citement for Any Meeting at Your 
Schoolhouse 


OUNTY Agents W. G. Yeager 
and Miss Eunice Penny, of Da- 
vidson County, North Carolina, 


are continually putting forward some- 


thing new to interest the people of 
their county in better farm and home 
conditions. Their latest is a new 
game which they call “A Definition 
Contest.” 

This contest has been staged at the 
meetings ef their community clubs 
and has stimulated a wonderful in- 
terest. The usual plan is for two 


captains, a man and a woman, to be 
selected, and these to choose sides, 
with the men on one team and the 
women on the other. Generally, a 
third party is selected for putting the 
questions, and the county agent, 
home demonstration agent or some 
other well-informed person, usually 
judges as to the correctness of the 
answers given. 


The numbered questions, as shown 
below, are asked the men, and the un- 
numbered are asked the women, al- 
ternately. Every question missed is 
passed along down the side until an- 
swered, and the number of persons 
failing to give a correct answer 
counts sO many points against that 
side. Generally, the losing side pays 
some forfeit at the following ‘meeting 
by preparing refreshments, some 
form of entertainment, or something 
else. 


Some of the questions asked at a 
recent meeting are given by Mr. 
Yeager as follows: 

The Country Definition Contest 

EMEDY for a galled shoulder on 


a horse. 
Should the baby ever be given a 
pacifier? 
2. What to use for the tobacco 
worm. 
How would you set color in a cot- 
ton material? 
3. How to keep the weevil out of 
corn, 


Why would you shrink gingham 
before making it into a dress? 
4. How to safely milk a kicking cow. 
Why should the baby be 
kissed in the month? 
5. How to prevent a dog from suck- 
ing eggs. 
How would you stop a child from 
biting its fingernails? 
6. How to prevent a cow from milk- 
ing herself, 
How would you take an ink stain 
out of white material? 
7. How to prevent crows from pull- 
ing corn. 


How is soup mixture 
canned? 


8 What to do for Irish potato blight 
What fruits make the best jelly? 
9, Tell in three words requirements 
for keeping sweet potatoes. 
How can satisfactory jelly be made 
from peach and strawberry? 


not 


made and 


10. Good remedy for mites in poultry 
houses. 


What makes light bread rise? 


11. How to cure spring fever. 
Why does light bread have to be 
placed in a warm place to rise? 
12. What to feed baby chicks for first 
two days after hatched. 
Describe a bad biscuit. 
13. Is cottonseed meal a good feed for 
hogs? 
Describe a good biscuit. 
14. What to do for a cow that 


is bloated from 
clover. 


eating green 


l¢€ 


19. 


24. 


25. 


29. 


30. 


33. 


i) 


35. 


36. 


39. 


. How 


7. What 


. What 


. What 


. What to do for a poisoned pup. 


. How to get rid of mosquitoes. 


. How to keep the bugs out of seed 


. Simple remedy for ground moles. 


. Are over check reins a good thing 


. Does it pay to crush corn for fat- 


. When should roses be pruned? 


. Should little potatoes be planted 


. In what month should wheat land 


. Should 


What do you consider some of the 

secrets of good biscuit making? | 
to tell needs 
lime. 


when a soil 


Why will some women make bad 
biscuit when it is just as easy 
to make good ones? 

What to do for worms in hogs. 

What makes milk sour? 

variety of oats seed is it 
that produces the crop of cheat? 

What is the only perfect food for 
babies? 

most valuable day in 

field? 


not good for chil- 


is the 
the 

Why 
dren? 

What to do to stop 
cucumber beetle. 
Should a two-year-old baby be 
given exactly the same sort of 
food that a working man needs? 
to do the cabbage 

worm, 
Why § should 
allowed to 
times? 


corn 
is coffee 


the striped 


for 


children not be 
eat candy at all 


Why should food be chewed? 
wash 


Why should one always 
one’s hands before eating? 


beans. 

Why should one’s teeth be washed 
regulars? 

How to keep the skippers out of 
cured meat. 

What sort of diet would you give 
a tubercular patient? 

What to do for the cut worms in 
the garden. 

Should nursing babies be given a 
taste of other foods at the ta- 
ble? 


Why do people bathe? 


on road horses? 


How would you cure a neighbor of 
the borrowing habit? 


tening hogs? 

What would you do with a buggy 
top and sixteen cents? 

Is it practical to build a mouse 
proof corn house? 

Why do we need a 
building? 

When should grapes be pruned? 

How should milk be taken care of 
in the home? 


new school 


Is dirty milk dangerous to use? 
How to rid a dog of fleas. 
What causes food to spoil? 
When should the old canes be re- 
moved from raspberry patch? 


Did you kfiow that all growing 
children need plenty of clean 
milk to drink every day? 


for seed? 

What makes women cross? 

Best antidote to give a hen-pecked 
husband. 

How would you get money from a 
stingy husband? 

What is a sure indication at din- 
ner time that your wife is in a 
good humor? 

How would you cure a grouchy 
husband? 


be broken? 
How does a fireless cooker cook? 


fresh manure be used in 
the potato patch? 





Why should every home be made | 
beautiful ? 

What to do for scaly legs on 
chickens. 

Why’ should a woman have labor- 







THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sets 

Plants - = 
Any , | 
Width) | WOM 
from 1 
14 
to 
64. a: f 
Inches 


Furmished with either Press Plates or Rollers. 
Transplants ee potato, tobacco, cabbage, tomato, 
strawberry and ather plants perfectly.- 

With the reliable Red Star you can plant when your 
please —regardless of weather conditions, 

It saves time and labor, and the plants thrive better 
and grow more evenly because accurately distanced 
and rooted at uniform depth. 

Made in two widths. Drive wheels ‘are concave 
with wide tires. . 

If your dealer doesn’t handle it write to us direct? . 
Ask for the RAWLINGS Catalogue of all kinds of, 
Farrh Imple 


Ravlings™ implement, Company 


Exporters 
‘11 W. Pratt Street 
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“Baltimore, Md. 














eo” Cluster Metal “Shingles, V-Crimp. Cor 

ated PStandin Beam. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
nee. Sidings, board 

t Rock- Bottom F 

omer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Paints, ete., direct to you 
Positively greatest 


eost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No pai 
or A. § “Guarantesd rot, fire, rust, ny ead f 


ree Roofing Book 


y +4 or eo 


money. Ask for Book 
I a No, 174 

LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Low cempn Rea: wt Made 
Fire- nr Prot Steel Gare. Set 


up any place, Send postal for 

Garage Book showing ag otyies. 

THE EDWARDS M Ns 
124.174 Pike St., "Cinotnats, 6 














Make More Money 
in High-Priced Crops 


Stump land is too expensive for any 
tarmer to own. Clear yourland witha 


. HERCULES 








Saves Labor 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 
Transplants Tobacco, To- 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is gwar- 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work. 

.Money back if not satisfied. rite 
for Free Booklet, 

MASTERS PLANTER co., Dept. K , Chicago, lll, 








CEnTs 4 ROD for 
+ age -y Hog Fence; 
ts O0e8 ~ | 47- — 





Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL 




















ents per Posten’ up. Costs less than wood. 40 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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40. How to prevent a cow from chok- 
ing on an apple or potato. 

Why should cows’ milk be diluted 
when fed to small children? 

41. Best remedy for pear blight. 

Give two ways of getting rid of 
house flies. 

42. How to feed a wind-broken horse. 

Should flies be allowed to settle 
on the baby or the baby’s play 
things? 

43. How long should one keep a scrub 
stock cow? 

Why is food dangerous after flies 
have walked on it? 

44. How often should milk cows get 
salt? 

How may a community fair be of 
benefit to the community? 

45. Should a cOw barn be ventilated 
on all four sides? 

How do you can tomatoes? 

46. We groom our horse, why 
the cow? 

How should apple jelly be made? 

.47, One reason for naming the farm. 

How would you make good cu- 
cumber pickles? 

48. In what season of the year would 
you cut fence posts, and why? 

Is there any way of keeping eggs 
from summer to winter? 

49, Why should farm homes be paint- 
ed? Three reasons in three 
words. 

What is codperation? 

50. How much salt to one hundred 
pounds of meat in curing? 

How would you break a child of 
sucking its fingers? 

51. How many pounds of clover seed 
per acre for a good stand of 
clover? 

Is the wood pile ever an indica- 
tion that the farmer loves his 
wife? 

$2. Which makes 
spring pigs 
hogs? 

If the farmer had to draw all of 
the water for the house do you 
not think that he would soon 
talk waterworks? 

$3. How many times a day should a 
milk cow be watered in winter? 

Name two important items that 
belong in every school lunch. 

£4. Do cows ever need treatment for 
hollow horn? 

In painting a room, which should 
be the lighter, the ceiling or the 
walls? 

55. When is the best sign to put on 
a new roof? 

56. What is the first thing to do in 
case of hog cholera? 

57. When should a farmer grow to- 
bacco? 

58. What are the three L's in good 
farming? 


TIMELY ORCHARD HINTS | 


I—How Pruning Pays 


HE. increased yield of fruit from 

his apple trees paid W. A. 

Knight, of Athalia, Lawrence 
County, O., $100 a day last spring for 
Pruning 10 rows of trees in his orch- 
ard. The work was done as a demon- 
Stiation by the Agricultural College 
Extension Service. The trees on the 
10 pruned rows bore 800 barrels of 
apples. Twenty-nine rows adjoining 
the pruned part produced about 1,200 
barrels. 


At current apple prices, Mr. Knight 
figures that, had he been able to 
prune the entire orchard, consisting 
of 1,200 trees, the crop would have 
been worth $5,000 more to him. He also 
reports that the pruned trees were 
sprayed with much-greater ease than 
those receiving no pruning and that 
he used surprisingly less spray ma- 
terial. 


not 


cheapest pork, 
or two year-old 
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I].—Kill the Peach Tree Borers Now 


F THE borers are removed from 

peach trees before the orchard is 
given its winter spray of lime-sul- 
phur wash to clean up the scale in- 
sects, an important’ point is gained 
in the control of the health of the 
tree, and the general improvement 
in the quality of the fruit next sum- 
mer. 

Removing the borers will be more 
convenient if each tree has been 
mounded about the base with earth 
during the period of from mid-July to 
mid-October in order that the borers 
might be high enough on the trunk 
to be conveniently reached and 
killed. 

Getting rid of the borers is an im- 
portant matter in orchard care, says 
Mr, Franklin Sherman. The mound 
of earth around the tree can be re- 
moved at this time of the year, leav- 
ing a hollow two or three inches 
deep at the base of each‘tree. The 
borers can then be searched out and 
killed by use of a sharp knife and a 
small wire. The hollow is left open 
at the base of the tree until the win- 
ter spray has been applied. 

About the only sure way to get rid 
of the borers is by the use of a knife 
and wire. This work is tedious and 
takes patience, but, according to Mr. 
Sherman, nothing has yet been dis- 
covered that will take its place suc- 
cessfully, and many of the best peach 
growers count it as a part of the reg- 
ular work of the year. 


I1Il.—Buy a Sprayer and Be Ready to 
Fight Bugs and Plant Diseases 


D®: R. A. Jehle, Extension Pathalo- 
gist of the North Carolina College 
and Department of Agriculture, ad- 
vises gardeners who have a sprayer 
to see that it is in good order, and 
to purchase some ‘spray material. If 
no sprayer is on hand, it will pay 
theslarge gardener to buy one now. 

As to the kind of sprayer to get, 
Dr. Jehle’s opinion is that the small 
atomizer sprayer is suitable only for 
a very smal] garden. It does well for 
applying poisons for bugs, but it does 
not break up the fungicide solution 
into a fine enough spray, therefore, 
does not aid in controlling diseases as 
it should, A better sprayer for the 
garden, he thinks, is the compressed 
air sprayer. This will break up the 
solution or liquid into a fine mixture, 
and is much more effective in the 
contro] of plant diseases, as well as 
bugs. .This compressed air sprayer, 
made out of galvanized steel, will 
cost from $3.50 to $5. Made out of 
brass it costs $6 to $12.50. For large 
gardens or truck patches, the garden 
bucket or barrel sprayers are best, 
even though these require two per- 
sons to operate. 


The best all round spray to use on 
the garden fs the poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture, made by slaking four pounds 
of fresh lime in one’ vessel, dissolv- 
ing four pounds of bluestone in an- 
other vessel, and when the lime is 
slaked and the bluestone is dis- 
solved, add enough water to each ves- 
sel to make 25 gallons. The two 
solutions can then be mixed by pour- 
ing together in another vessel, so 
that the streams from each vessel 
meet. It is best not to use a tin or 
metal holder, as these will corrode. 
Poison may be added by making a 
paste of either one or two pounds of 
powdered arsenate of lead, adding 
this to the 50 gallons of spray mix- 
ture. 

This material must be made up xt 
each spraying, since it does not keep 
well. 

For best results, Dr. Jehle recom- 
mends that spraying be done every 
ten days in rainy weather, and every 
two weeks when it is clear, begin- 
ning when the plants are only a few 
inches high. This will successfully 
protect the garden against all kinds 
of bugs and plant diseases. 
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FARMERS 
Make More Money 


EVER before, in the history of the county, have farm 
products brought such high prices. And the successful 
farmer will reap the benefit in bigger profits. Natur- 

ally the larger the Crop, the greater will your profit be; hence 

it is essential that you make each acre of land produce its 

utmost. For prize crops of cotton, corn, truck—use Planters 

Fertilizer, 90 to 95 bushels of corn—l1 to 2 bales of cotton 
wl acre are records established through use of this reputable 
Fertilizer on Southern farms, 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER 


DOUBLES YOUR YIELD 


For man years Planters Fertilizer has been the preference of 
the South’s most successful farmers, because it has made it 
possible to produce bigger, better crops. Make every acre 
count this yeaar—GET RESULTS THAT WILL PLEASE 
YOU. Consult our Agent for Free Advice, Information and 
Prices—or write us direct-—TODAY. It means dollars to you, 


Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Charleston - - - - South Carolina 
as l - 
al : io 














































WITTE LEVER CONTROL 
£ sting DRAG SAW 


as NE PUSH on the Lever to start Saw, PULL on 








shutting down power, ns handling w? ne leaving it in motion 
when moving rig. Onthe WITTE vanhene solute controle thesawwhen ff 
cutting and after cut is made. No ru: saw through into dirt or rocks, 


JH) e) the Lever tostopit. Engine goes right along—nodelay, no 
ER, 
\ Most Practical ONE-MAN Outfit On The Market. 











ARM-SWING 


Gives same free-cutting motion as in hand 
gy Faster, anenlae and easier. Saw = 

sta: sharp longer. R & goes anywhere. When mo ving rig, eaweldes on level 
with skids instead of ap the air, Also other valuable improvements. De- 
ecription and price by return mail. You can always get delivery from WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 33) peti tron 

































Daierte, Complicated Machinery is neither necessary nor economical. 
- Save money in grinding your grain with— 


The Gibbes Corn Milt 


Simple—Fast—Keonomical—Durable eisai 
complicated parts, whole machine easily handle : 
- bearing pan ol it is Nght running and rapid, requiring 
very little power. Little wear, smooth running, seldom 
a part to replace. Made of the best of materials, Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. For illustrated Literature and prices 
address— 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Dept. A-1, Columbia, S. G 
















ECYPHER’S IRISH 
O BUG HILLER 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fail and 
without injury to v: _ pa C -" Ld 0 appli piigations uasal- 
ly sufficient to save 
Insist upon STONECY PHER'S | IRIs POTATO. Ki 
At druggists and general stores. If your dealer will 


not supply AEP will send you four Sic cana. 


postpaid, for $1 F ae 
Try it on cucumber, gayest. oani cantaloupe and 

tomato plants, Money back if not satislied, - 

Stenecypher Drug & Chemical Co., Westminster, S.C. 















Express. Us Your. Hide 


ATHENS HIDE CO 


> Athens ~ Geor Qia 
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MILES"; 


BAS Sreeh, 


SHOE for MEN 











|RON HEEL RIM 


SIX PAIRS OF 
“TEXAS STEERS” LAST 
FARMER 9 YEARS 


Five years ago a farmer bought his first pair of 
“TEXAS STEER” shoes, They wore him so well 
that he kept account of them. Since then he has 
bought five more pairs. Five years steady service 
in farm work from six pairs of shoes is pretty 
omy service, Heeays he is not worried about the 

igh prices of shoes as long as he can get ‘“TEXAS 

EERS”’, because hi 
still low enough. 

This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers. The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the specificatious: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
cut off under tips); full chrome Gusset : Sewer to 
edge; Vamp ont Backstay sewed with best grade 
linen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
Innersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
er; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 
ard screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
feast 50 cents to the value of every pair because 
it makes heel repairs unnecessary, 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 
value in America in a man's work shoe. ey are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community, 
Write us for name of nearby dealer, If ros try one 

wiley pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 

5 are sure you will never ~ satisfied 
x with any other work shoe. 

‘ 


 W.H. MILES SHOE CO. 


Fine Shoe Specialists 
a VA. 


Re Write] tive hay 
let and PAG on the 
GSA ‘ 


igh grade 
ors br DRA’ 
the saw that 


cords of & 
wood dail: with ool y Fenlionscta line, 
ly our own f fuel ighbore’ in 


ti if Jou easily 
Bakejsereral eral hon seals sagen sna? 
high arad wood sawing outfit. 


THE ad ceeuaca CO., Sole Makers 
Bept. 1) CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW SOUT 


Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date 








his shoe cost by the year is 


















CORN 
MILL 


mill. Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors. Most 
successful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 











DALYFOOD STOCK MOLASSES 


GREATEST STOCK FOOD DISCOVERED 


Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty-gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in carlots. 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, 


Dept. P. F. New Orleans, La. 














EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers # Eess and Poultry 


in e South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
Beferences, First National Bank, Biehmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 


Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 











GET OUR PRICES ON 


Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills, Saws 
and Saw Frames, Washing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators, Air Compressors, Air and 
Gasoline Storage Tanks, Lalley Electric Light and 
Power Plants, General Electric Generators and 
Switchboards, Electric Irons, Motors, and other 
labor-saving devices. Stocks carried in Richmond, 
Winston- and Fayetteville. 
rite for Catalog and Price: 


THE MOTOR COMPANY, Winston- Salem, N.C. 











Pulverize and - distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
hnure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


Will reduce your guano 
bill. Send for catalog. 
LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 

75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















-VIRGINIA FARMS— FARMS —VIRGINIA FARMS 
Between Richmond and Washington 
113 Acres... .$2,750 340 Acres... .$10,000 
107 Acres... .$7,500 700 Acres... .$27,000 


ange H. cox, ASHLAND, VA, 
red the grounds and know the values. 





BEST METHODS OF SETTING 
FRUIT TREES 


| Follow These Suggestions, and Your 


Trees Will Live and Thrive 


MPROPER setting and allowing 
the roots to dry out is the cause 
of the death of more young fruit 


trees, possibly, than all other causes 
combined. It may just as well be ac- 


cepted as a fact that if one would 


have all, or even a very large per- 
centage of the newly set fruit trees 
live, the roots must not be allowed 


to become dry from the time the trees 
are dug from the nursery row until 
they are set out, and also they must 
be properly set with the soil close 
around the roots. 

Recently we heard one of the most 
practical orchard men we have ever 
heard tell about his method of plant- 
ing pecans and fruit trees. With the 
pecans, he said it was his method to 
always dig holes fully six inches deep- 
er than the trees were to be set, and 
six inches wider on the four sides of 
the hole than would’ be reached by 
the roots of these when spread out. 
In other words, this gives the roots 
of the newly set tree a space of six 
inches at the bottom and on all sides 
beyond the ends of the roots, of loose 
fresh soil. 

This man stated that the average 
size of the hole dug for his pecan trees 
was three feet deep and three feet 
square, and that when he set the tree 
about six inches of loose dirt was 
put in the bottom of the hole, and a 
person was put in the bottom of this 
hole to tramp the dirt with his feet 
as it was thrown in. He stated this 
was far better than using a tamp- 
ing pole for tamping, as a man walk- 
ing around in the hole packing this 
dirt with his feet produces far better 
results than a tamping pole. He said 
this man never came out of that hole 
until he walked out on top. In other 
words, it was his duty to stay there 
and pack just as fast as he could. 


Put Top Soil Around Tree Roots 


N DIGGING these holes, this orch- 

ardist said he always separated the 
top, or rich soil, from the subsoil or 
raw soil, and that the top soil was 
always put in the bottom of the hole, 
and the raw soil on top. This, of 
course, is in keeping with good or- 
chard practice, because never should 
the raw subsoil be placed in the bot- 
tom of the hole around the roots. 

This man stated if he were plant- 
ing only a few trees he would prefer 
to pour water in the hole as the dirt 
was being put in, rather than tamp it. 
He said, of course, he could not prac- 
tice this watering method on a large 
commercial scale, but in setting a few 
trees around the home he would al- 
ways use the watering method. This 
consists of nothing more nor less 
than filling in the hole from a half to 
two-thirds full, or until most of the 
roots are covered, with soil and then 
pour in anywhere from two to six 
or eight gallons of water, depending 
on the size of the hole in which the 
tree is planted. This water poured 
on top of the loose soil will bring 
the soil particles more closely in con- 
tact with the roots than the pack- 
ing, and is better than any packing 
that can be done, either by feet or 
tamping pole. 


Pile Dirt High Around Trees 


HIS man said that he always filled 

the hole full of soil and then piled 
up the dirt around the trees in 
mounds anywhere from two to four, 
five or six inches high. It was his 
experience, especially with pecan 
trees, that one might very 
mound them up as high as 12 inches 
to advantage. Of course, these mounds 


of earth are always pulled down early: 


in the spring. 

When the tree is watered with a 
bucketful or more of water, after the 
hole is half to two-thirds full of 


easily’ 


’ of crops and orchards; 


earth, and the balance of the dirt is 
thrown in, only a slight amount of 
tamping is necessary. All that is nec- 
essary is to pack just enough to firm 


the soil so that it will not settle a 
great deal from its own weight. Of 
course, the water should not be 
poured in until all of the roots are 
covered, because the object is to 
have this water percolate down 
through the soil and pull the soil 


particles closely in contact with the 
roots. 


Roots Must be Kept Moist at all 
Times 


OWEVER, all of this care in set- 

ting out will amount to nothing 
unless the roots of the fruit tree are 
not put out in a moist condition. They 
must not be allowed todry out at any 
time, because if they are, the chances 
of having such trees live when set 
out is about one in ten, and in some 
instances less. It matters not how 
much trouble it may be to keep the 
roots moist, this is absolutely essen- 
tial and must be done if one would 
avoid having the newly set fruit 
trees die. One of the best ways to 
keep the roots of the fruit or nut 
trees wet when setting them out is 
to put them in a barrel of water im- 
mediately after they are unwrapped 
from the covers in which they were 
shipped, or after digging them up 
from the row where they were heeled 
in. 

Just put them in a barrel of water 
and haul them to the field this way, 
taking the tree out just before you 
are ready to put it in the hole. Don’t 
take them out and drop them in the 
holes an hour or two, or even five 
minutes before they are to be set, 
but take out a tree from the barrel 
of water and immediately put it in 
the hole and set it out. This 
may sound like a whole Iot ‘of trou- 
ble, and it will be some trouble, but 
it is worth while and will go a long 
way towafd insuring all the trees 
living. 

Careful attention to these matters 
of setting out the fruit trees will 
practically assure nearly all, or at 
least a very large percentage, of the 
trees living, and noone setting fruit 
trees, whether a large or small num- 
ber, can afford not to give this care- 
ful attention. L. A. NIVEN. 





The Short Courses in Agriculture 


HIS is the season when our state 

agricultural college is ‘ offering 
short courses in agriculture for the 
benefit of busy farmers. 

The courses are timed to come 
when farm work is least pressing and 
when farmers may therefore get 
away from home for a few days with 
a minimum of difficulty. 

Every effort should be made this 
year to go to the college for all this 
work. To do so may not be as easy 
and convenient as remaining at home, 
but if you are to forge ahead in your 
chosen field of work, and get most 
pleasure and profit out of the efforts 
put into farming, the better equipped 
you become, the better will be your 
chances in life. A reasonable amount 
of time put into preparation for life- 
work is always the part of wisdom 
in any profession. 

Don’t let anything, therefore, pre- 
vent you from taking one of these 
courses at your state agricultural | 
college this winter. You will never 
regret it. 

In general the courses will em- 
brace work in field crops; in soils; in 
farm management; with farm ma- 
nures and commercial fertilizers; in 
the proper use of lime; in livestock 
and poultry raising; -with farm im- 
plements and machinery; in the con- 
trol of injurious insects and diseases 
disease recog- 
nition and its control in farm ani- 
mals, and in many other things of 
practical every day value to farmers. 
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7” 

Wide Track 
Made in the 60-inch track, the old 
Southern standard, which fits your 
hay frames, wagon beds and the 
track of Southern country roads. 





“Strong Where the Strain Comes” 


Are made to stand the heavy strain 
of grinding farm and plantation 


service. Built 20 per cent oversize 

throughout, and heavily ironed. 

Also made 56-inch or auto track, 
lf there is no Mogul dealer near you, write us, 


Mogul Wagon Co., Incorperated, Hopkinsville, Ky, 


WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 @ season with the 


Lightning 
Line 



















power press, l horse baler,ete, The right kind of a press 
needs and we will advise you and start you in business. 
f Make money 

O} ] ay Roe eee 

i others as well as y: 

nding. Simple tooperate. A boy can doit. Any power, 
2002 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 
A two-horse ma- 

@ave you hun- 

and richer land. 


Power Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors with 
for yourneeds, Presses bought from us 20 years ago still 
K. C. HAY PRESS C CO. cxnsas city, 
with this 
oitn stoek feed, tab’ Y hes i ye 
French Buhr Mill 
rite for free book free trial offer. A post card will do, 
THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
chine that does 
dreds of dollars, 
Turn it over to 


extension frames, combined press and engines, horse 
finuse. Send today for complete catalog or write us your 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
GrindGrain 
enuine 
buckwheat and whole whee 
ourself. 
Gensine denutet Freneh Buhr Stones. Finer, cleanes 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO 
the work, will 
make better crops 
reverse, easy 


handle. 

_ Alvin Parker 
ays: ‘I would- 

a te take $300 and 

do without it.’ 





itself in one day. 
TURNER & DIAL, 


Carrollton, Georgia. 





Ditch Wet Land 





With this AY myolex 


Cuts a mile of ditch a day, 
V- Pe pe wide or narrow, to a 
depth of 4 fect. Builds terraces 
and levees, Site up old ditches 

and gullies. Sent you om 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
Does the work of a hun- 
dred men. Lightest draft, 
all steel. Reversible. 


Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., Ine. 
Box 59 Owensboro, Kentucky 


ECONOMY SILOS 


A PERMANENT SILO 
ry E 0 is d with the 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 4 
it per Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh ‘and sweet—it can’t spoil in an 
+ Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
the sie eeregt air-tight. Hoops form 
easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
Pine or Oregon Fir. Headq 
all sizes of water Cane. Oui 
oy sarong, and through. 
ries at Frederick, Md., and Roanoke, Va, 
Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MPG. CO., Dept. Ml Frederick, Md. 


andWATER TANKS “~~ 


4.50 


Both one year......$1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, ,\ 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 
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The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 

1 year, 
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Use and Care of Farm Machinery 
in January 


By G. H. ALFORD 








HE providing of shelter for the 
7_ machinery on the farm was the 
subject discussed in November, 
and our readers were urged to equip 
a repair shop in our December ar- 
ticle. The next move is to go over 
the machinery fully and learn what 
repairs are needed to put every piece 
in shape to do satisfactory work. 
When farm implements and machines 
are left on the ditch bank, in fence 
corners or are put under a shelter in 
the early winter without note being 
made of all necessary repairs, trou- 
ble is stored up for a busy season. 

January is inventory month on the 
farm, and it js advisable to make a 
separate, accurate inventory of the 
farm tools. Two birds may be killed 
with one stone, as the inventory may 
be taken when the implements and 
machines are carefully examined for 
the purpose of noting all needed re- 
pair parts. 


wt 
Get Parts and Repairs Early 


NE of the most important factors 

affecting the cost of farm machin- 
ery is that the dealers do not carry 
repair parts in stock, and the major- 
ity of farmers wait until the rush sea- 
son and rush to town, order repair 
parts by telegraph, and the delay of- 
ten costs more than the implement 
or machine is worth. If the practice 
of carefully checking over the im- 
piements and machines during dull 
seasons on the farm were followed 
and repair parts ordered immediately, 
much time and trouble would be 
saved to the farmer, the dealer and 
the manufacturer. 


Of course, all implement and farm 
machinery manufacturers should have 
an extra supply of parts in stock at 
all times and all dealers should car- 
ty 2 full line of repair parts for all 
implements and machines that they 
sell; but it is also the duty of the 
farmer to see to it that all necessary 
repair parts are on the farm long be- 
fore they are actually needed. This, 
of course, means that all implements 
and machines should be gone over at 
an early date and the repair parts 
which will be needed this year listed. 
It is advisable to list broken parts, 
badly worn parts and parts which 
often break or wear out. 


The list of needed repair parts 
should be taken to the dealer at once, 
and if he has the parts on hand they 
should be taken to the farm. If the 
dealer is not progressive, an order 
should be placed immediately for all 
needed repair parts. It is never safe 
to wait until the last minute, as ex- 
press cannot be relied upon. We 
should be prepared for all emer- 
gencies before spring. 

a 


Thoroughly Clean All Implements 
LEANLINESS is as important with 


farm machiney as any other class 
of machinery. Dirt and poor service 
go hand in hand. Dirt and rust upon 


the machinery absorb moisture, which 
attacks the metal and wood and in 
time seriously injures them. Dirt in 
the bearings quickly destroys them by 
grinding and cutting. 

it is often necessary to take ma- 
chines to pieces in order to careful- 
ly examine all parts. In fact, it is 
advisable to take many implements 
and machines to pieces at least once 
each year for the purpose of thor- 
oughly cleaning every part. Before 
the repair parts are put in place, all 
dirt and rust should be removed from 
all parts of the implement or ma- 
chine. It is especially important that 
all wearing parts and all oil cups be 
thoreughly cleaned. 


Old rags and coal oil are the best 
helpers in cleaning machines. Coal 
oil will loosen the rust, crusted dirt 
and old lubricating oil, and old rags 
and stiff brushes will thoroughly 
clean the machine. 

Only a very few parts of the aver- 
age farm machine are subject to wear, 
and if not broken by careless hand- 
ling will last for years. All the parts 
subject to wear are renewable at a 
small expense, and if the machine is 
kept in good repair will usually do 
satisfactory work indefinitely. 

After the implement or machine 
has been thoroughly cleaned and all 
repair parts put in place, all iron 
parts should be greased with a good 
grade of axle grease and the wooden 
parts painted with a good paint. 
There is no question but that it pays 
well to keep all farm machinery 
thoroughly painted at all times and 
the iron parts greased when not in 
use. Paint not only adds a great 
deal to the life of the machine, but it 
also adds to the general appearance 
of the machinery and farm. 

at 


Get Every Implement Ready to Run 


HE farmer should, of course, have 

a repair shop and do all repair 
work himself; however, if he must 
depend upon the nearest blacksmith, 
all implements and machines should 
be loaded up at once and taken to 
him so that he may have time to 
finish the work before field work be- 
gins. Later on the blacksmith will be 
so busy that no certainty can be had 
when he will be able to finish the 
work. The loss of a few days after 
the season opens may make a big 
difference in the crop yield. 

The general equipment, such as 
harness, halters, bridles, neck-yokes, 
single-trees, whiffle-trees, clevises 
and so on should, of course, be put 
in first-class condition as soon as 
possible. All broken and ripped 
place in the harness should be mend- 
ed and the harness well oiled. All 
gears, shoulder pads and collars 
should be repaired, cleaned and 
smoothed up, The harness should be 
properly ironed, all single and dou- 
ble-trees have good hooks, well fast- 
ened on, the rings in all neck-yokes 
should be securely fastened, and all 
equipment showing undue wear should 
be replaced. 

Let us put all farm tools, imple- 
ments and machinery in first-class 
condition at an early date. All new 
tools, implements and machines 
needed on the farm, such as garden 


tools, plows, stalk cutters, harrows, 
lime and fertilizer sowers, planters 
and seeders, cultivators, fanning 


mill, pumping machinery, poultry sup- 
plies, tractors, automobiles, trailers 
and so on should be purchased or 
ordered right away. There is no time 
to lose, if we are to have the neces- 
sary farm machinery in first-class 
condition at the proper time. 





HE main reasons why concrete ap- 

peals to farmers for building pur- 
poses are that all of the necessary 
materials except cement are usually 
found on the farm and it is unnec- 
essary to hire extra labor. The 
farmer or his hired help can by the 
use of good materials do practically 
all necessary concrete work on the 
farm. Mixing conerete by hand ~is 
very hard and there should be a 
small power mixing machine on 
many thousands of farms. A ma- 
chine that mixes, say three cubic 
feet, will last a life time, and may be 


Varieties of Pecans for Georgia 


N JANUARY, 1908, more than 20 

varieties of pecans were planted on 
a test plat at the Georgia Experiment 
Station. Since that time other varie- 
ties were added to the collection un- 
til, at the present time, practically 
all of the leading commercial varie- 
ties of the state are being grown, 
and most of them are in bearing. 

Yield records of all the trees have 
been kept since they came into bear- 
ing, and data accumulated should 
serve us well in the selection of varie- 
ties for other plantings. 


The following varieties have done 
well at the Experiment Station, and 
we think the prospective grower 
would do well to select from these: 
Alley, Moneymaker, Moore, Pabst, 
Stuart, Schley, and Teche. 

The Moneymaker, Teche, and Al- 
ley have been excellent bearers thus 
far. However, the Moore, which 
came into bearing this season, bids 
fair to equal any of them. 

The Stuart, which was attacked 
severely by the shuck worm and bore 
very poorly for the first three or 
four years of its bearing age, has 
improved during the last two sea- 
sons. 

The Pabst does not come into bear- 
ing as early as most other varie- 
ties, but makes a strong vigorous 
growth for the first four or five years, 
and bears rather light crops, but by 
the eight or ninth year it develops 
into a good producer of high grade 
nuts, 


Alley, Pabst, and Moore are early 
bloomers and serve well to pollinate 
the other varieties named. 

H. P. STUCKEY, 
Director. 





Cooperation Built a Road 


ta OUR settlement there was a road 
, that several of the farmers used, 
it being a much nearer way to mar- 
et. 


This road was not a public road. 
It began by being just a “trail,” but 
travel increased as our settlement 
grew and soon the road got rough 
and the creek that it crossed was in 
the habit of rising and washing the 
bridge away. The farmers built 
more bridges and left their work to 
patch the rough places but the work 
was always done with the idea of 
“just doing enough that the teams 
could get over.” The bridges were 
not secure and kept washing away. 


Then some men on one end of the 
road fenced it and of course travel 
ceased. 


For a long time farmers went oth- 
er roads to town that added several 
miles to the trip. Then a certain 
farmer went to work and got a peti- 


ee 
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tion to open up and improve that 
road. It was easy to get plenty of 
signers. 

With the county’s aid, a bridge was 
built that has successfully held its 
place against this year’s high water. 
Ditches were dug where they should 
be and filled where they were in the 
way. Fences were moved and now 
the way to town is much shorter. 
Everyone near is proud of the new 
road. L ts 





Destroying Weevils in Grain 

Y DESTROYING weevils in seea 

wheat and oats recently, Lewis 
Vickers, a merchant of Douglas, Ga., 
saved at least 20 per cent of his grain. 
He paid out $2.50 for material to de- 
stroy the weevils, and the saving 
amounted to at least $30. 

The grain which he had in stock 
and was selling to farmers for seed 
was being severely attacked by wee- 
vils. Mr. Vickers became fearful 
that the weevils would play havoc 
with the germination of the grain if 
allowed to continued their destruc- 
tion. In years previous he had more 
or less trouble with weevils, but knew 
no way to stop them. So this year 
he sought the advice of the local 
county agent. 

It was found that Mr. Vickers had 
a small sweet potato curing house 
in his back yard. To this house 75 
bushels of wheat and oats were 
transferred. He was advised to use 
carbon disulphide to fumigate to de- 
stroy the wevils. About five pounds 
was purchased, and aided by the coun- 
ty agent, Mr. Vickers opened every 
sack of grain. Then a small quantity 
of disulphide was poured into each 
sack and some poured into saucers 
placed at intervals in the house. The 
door was then closed as tight as pos- 
sible and lint cotton used to stuff the 
cracks where the least whiff of disul- 
phide odor was found escaping. 

Two days later Mr. Vickers and the 
county agent opened up the house. A 


. thorough search was made for wee- 


vils in and outside the sacks, but not 
one was found. The fumigation proved 
to be highly effective. A few days 
before Mr. Vickers had tried the fum- 
igation alone, using too little disul- 
phide and failing to close up all 
cracks. Consequently the disulphide 
was not effective. 
W. E. BOWERS. 
Douglas, Ga. 





Earning a purebred registered pig is easy, 
and is the beginning on the road to success. 
Hundreds of club workers are earning pure- 
bred pigs every year. Ask us for particu- 
lars. 
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a tions to tractor users. 





Light in Weight With 
Giant Power 


For All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


Six years of satisfactory service for 
thousands of others will insure for 
you a profitable investment in the 
ALLWORK. Write us now for our 
free catalog and interesting sugges- 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
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purchased for a small sum of money. | if 
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BOSTROM IMPROVED 





Shipping weight 1Sibs. Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on Target quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 
TERRACING; DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 
Best investment any land owner ever made with 
Twenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. Simple ac. 
curate, durable and complete with full instruc- 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
County Demonstration Agents, aud farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too 
after asing it—if not your money back 
Write for description of Level! and T EL ESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; or better still 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
58 Stenewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 








More Capac- 
ity 
Less Power 

Costs Less 


Lasts Longer 
Than Other 
LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 


your neighbors’ 
shells 





land, make money, lime 
Make money grinding oyster 
We have the right system. 
THE DAY PULVERIZER CO., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Lime your 
land. 








ae f stone far superior to 
nd, plaste ter. Cost less. 


used by U. 
ermanent building 
ry 
CASPER BOARD CO. 
Hampton, Ve. 














LOOK— Baby Chicks —LOOK 


By Special Delivery Parcel Post, Postage Paid. 
January-February Prices, $17 a 100 up. 

40 breeds of chickens, utility and exhibition 

grades. 4 breeds of ducks. 456,256 chicks actu- 

ally shipped in 1919, larger capacity for 1920. 

New complete catalog free. Stamps appreciated. 


[= HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 
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iieraterazoex SAW 
Serisiss Wood 
Our No. 1 is the best and 


eheapest saw made to which a 
ripping table may be attached. 














{f you are looking for an oppertunity to est ablish 
yourself in a permanent. business, calling on 

ers, working. with 4& company that shares nine 
and that has a reputation for giving a square deal, 
write us today. 


This is not a proposition for the ore dinary **fly-by 
night’’ agent, but solid bu ing with 
opportunity for advancement anc +. sce ess. 


E. Lehman, Seo’y, Box 176, Sta. B, Cleveland, 0. 














— Clips a Cow in 5 Minutes — 











rhat’s what tl wart No. 1 Clipping Machine will 
do—cl the f rider « ) in five min 
ites. I veeks and you can 
wipe ’ before milking. ‘Then there 
s no dirt oad. filth “falli ing ir the milk This ma 
hine clips horses al Machine complete nly 
$12.75, at your dealer’s or send $2 and pay balance 
on arrival 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-100, {2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


A *-ECIAL DISCOUNT 
rok. EARLY ORDERS 
Send for Catalog No. 23 


W.S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Macomb, tit. Kansas City, Me. 


Busy 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
fow busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 


Th ds of people are looking for pure- 
bred ae and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 













































South Carolina Farm News 


By A. B. BRYAN 





I.—Bankers Favor Diversification 


B ANKERS of the Second Congres- 


sional District have put their 

stamp of disapproval on cotton 
under boll weevil conditions. The 
Second Congressional District in- 
cludes several counties which are now 
heavily infested with the weevil, and 
the bankers of this distritt at a re- 
cent meeting at Allendale passed the 
following resolutions, which clearly 


indicate how serious the bankers re- 
gard the situation 


Whereas, The Second Congressional Dis- 
trict is now completely infested with the 
boll weevil, and 

Whereas, We do not believe that cotton 
can be profitably grown under boll weevil 


conditions: 

Be it resolved: That in order to save our- 
selves and our customers from heavy losses, 
the bankers of this district recommend that 


not more than five to ten acres to the plow 
be planted in cotton, and that grain, sweet 
potatoes, corn, beans, peanuts, cane, and 


tobacco be more ge nerally planted and that 
more cattle and hogs be raised. 


Be it further resolved; That we will not 
loan to farmers and share croppers where 
the cotton to be grown is the only security 
pledged to secure the debt, but that we will 
aid, to the full extent of our power those 
who plant a variety of crops. 


11—To Develop Marsh Lands 


HE State Sinking Fund Commis- 

sion has granted to F. Eslick, 
a former officer of the Marine Corps, 
a tract of 5,000 acres of marsh land 
in Beaufort County and has given an 
option at $50 per acre on 47,000 acres 
in Beaufort, Colleton, Charleston and 
Jasper Counties, as the first step in 
what promises to be an enormous 
development of the marsh lands of 
the coastal section of the state. De- 
tails of the proposed development 
have not been made public yet, but if 
the development is successful it will 
bring into productive use thousands 
of acres of hitherto useless marsh. 
The state now holds title to much of 
this land. 


I1l.—Florence County Farmers to 
Raise Fine Hogs 

HE farmers of that section of Flor- 

ence County around Lake City are 
going to make it one of the leading 
Poland-China centers of the state. 
Recently a preliminary meeting was 
held for the purpose of considering 
the organization of a Poland-China 
Association. Thirty-two farmers, 
judging from present indications, will 
be charter members of the organiza- 
tion. 

At this preliminary 
32 farmers arranged with V. W. 
Lewis, of the Extension Service of 
€lemson College, to buy a car of Po- 
land-Chinas of the best blood lines 


meeting these 


while he was on his western trip to 
the International Livestock Show 
So determined were they to get the 


best that Mr. Lewis was given a high 
maximum purchasing figure to guar- 


antee superior quality. No farmer in 


the organization bought over two 
hogs, and this fact assures that the 
carload will be well distributed 


throughout that part of the county. 
Dp oe A enthusiasm in the matter 
; developing rapidly. 


IV.—Boll Weevil Conferences to Be 
Held 


HE Extension forces of 

Clemson College are preparing to 
hold during the month of January a 
series of “boll weevil conferences” in 
those counties which the boll weevil 
has infested and in which it will be 
necessary for farmers to consider and 
farming program that 
will take into account the presence 
of the weevil. The conferences 
being widely advertised, and not only 
farmers but other business men are 
being ‘urged to take part in them. 
Specialists of the Extension Service 
and others who have had successful 
experience in farm management prob- 
lems under boll weevil conditions will 


Service 


adopt a ‘safe 


are 


benefit their 
but the 


value in 


ol expert 
conferences will 
proportion to the 
extent to which the people take part. 
To make the work of these confer- 
ences more effective, a bulletin will 
be published embodying the princi- 
ples of safe farming to be 
at the conferences. Some of the sub- 
jects to be discussed will be “Agricul- 
tural Credit Under Boll Weevil Con- 
ditions;” “Growing Cotton Under 
Boll Weevil Conditions ;” “Production 
and Marketing of Peanuts, Tobacco, 
Sweet Potatoes, and Livestock.” 
V.—Growing Tobacco in the Pied- 
mont 

HEROKEE County, one of the 

Piedmont counties which have not 
heretofore been considered possible 


give the 
knowledge, 
be of more 


discussed 


tobacco counties, had some suc- 
cessful demonstrations in 1919 in 
growing the “weed” experimentally. 
Several farmers who made small 


plantings grew an excellent quality 
of dark burley tobacco which sold on 
the Virginia markets for 60 cents per 
pound. A good yield per acre was 
made, and it is likely that a good 
number of farmers in the county will 
grow some in 1920. Farmers in the 
adjoining county of York are plan- 
ning to try the experiment, as also 
are farmers in Greenwood, another 
Piedmont county. 
VI—Boll Weevil Outlook For 1920 
N THE coastal counties lying below 
a line from the southern part of 
Aiken County to Conway, Horry 
County, cotton production is rapidly 
becoming a gamble, says Prof. A. F. 
Conradi, State Entomologist of South 
Carolina. This territory includes the 
counties of Beaufort, Hampton, Jas- 
per, Colleton, Dorchester, Barnwell, 
Bamberg, Berkley, Charleston, and 
parts of Aiken, Orangeburg, Williams- 
burg and Horry. 


A forecast of the weevil damage in 
South Carolina for 1920 can not be 
made with any great deal of definiti- 
ness, because weevil damage is 
directly dependent on two certain 
factors, namely, winter minimum 
temperature and summer rainfall. 
Besides, the weevil in South Carolina 
is under climatic conditions which 
present features different from any 
heretofore met with, and it will be 
necessary to see the pest in action 
for at least one more year before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 

It is a general rule in the history 
of weevil damage that little injury 
occurs during the first year after the 
weevil’s appearance the previous fall. 
The first year after its appearance is 
called the first year of its establish- 
ment. Serious may be ex- 
pected under conditions, 
especially on low-grade lands, during 
its second year of establishment, and 
if the pest receives no backset it may 
be expected to develop full strength 
the third year.of its establishment. 

The boll weevil enters its third 
year of establishment in Beaufort as 
far north as a few miles above Har- 
deeville in 1920. It enters its second 
year of establishment in the Coun- 
ties of Hampton, Jasper, Colleton, 
Dorchester, Orangeburg, Jamberg, 
Aiken, Barnwell, and Allendale in 
1920. In the other counties of this 
state the weevil made its first ap- 
pearance during the past summer and 
fall. 


If we should have low temperatures 
this winter, and if the growing sea- 
son of 1920 is dry, then no very ser- 
ious damage is expected in any of 
the counties. If, on the other hand, 
we should have a wet season, serious 
damage may be expected in all of the 
counties above enumerated and oc- 
curing approximately below a line 
drawn from a point on the Savannah 


damage 
favorable 



















pre-pre From Wks 
Mill fo You “ie 
Made from open-hearth | 
steel, galvanized extra thick, 
dircet from mill to you. Easy 
to lay with hatchet or hammer. 


° *i We pay freight ov 
Freight Paid our lightning-proof, 
fire-proof roofings, and furnish free 
nails and washers. Shipments made 
from mill within a few days time. 

Je guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. For 32 years our roofings 
have been the favorite of the South 
—you take no chances~you save 
money. Send us list of roofing needs 


today. 
East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
Dept. 70, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 




















Cheap 
Power 


Ne etry a 


DO CALL yous So FREE 


, Novelty Be! Belt Power Attachment Makes Your . 
Car al0to15 Horse Be ge Farm Engine 
Grind Your e, practical, eco omical. 


Tay 
Run Grain Clevator Attach’ ia 8 minutes, Nothing 
Pump Your Water to get out of order—canno: ine 


Run Wood Saw are csr oF cause tire wear. 
y tooperate — will laste 
lifetime—worth several times its price in emergencics, 


SEND NO MONEY 


We will send pulley 
fo at ‘our S, pt itis 


rete of geers—no F red tape 
os enpeh poss tec or: ei. etre! 
e 
P enecial eat Paley & hange your presen® 


emi tbe “D, Abingdon, HE. 


LEAR TO PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN 


UKULELE * 


Everybody's playing this mel- 

odious little instrument. You 

can learn easily - we furnish PREPAID 

complete instructions. Send 

$4.75, check or money order today. 
GUITARS, BANJOS and other 

instruments at lowest prices. In- 

struction Books furnished. Write us 

for anything in the music line. 












213 E. Broad St., RIcHMOND, VA 
“The House That Made Riehmond husieal” 








IT PAYS TO READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 

and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford te pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers mever dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
vertisoments are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 


somely. 

















The Progressive Farmer, 
1.50 1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 
1 year, 
Both one year...... $1.50 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLA® 


(Address nearest office.) 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. tf you don’t file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm: women or farm boy. ‘ 
































Saturday, January 3, 1920] 


River a few miles below Augusta to 
Mt. Pleasant on the coast. 

If the winter is mild followed by a 
wet season in 1920, severe damage may 
pe expected also in low lands of Berke- 
ley, Williamsburg, Georgetown, and 
Horry Counties, Furthermore, damage 
may occur in spots on low lands as 
far north as the latitude of Columbia. 
In the coastal counties serious dam- 
age will occur in 1920 if the season 
is wet; and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the farms of that sec- 


tion of the state become self-sup- 
porting and self-sustaining immed- 
jately. 





Early Pullets vs. Late Pullets 


OR actual profit over cost of feed, 

ten early pullets well matured and 
ready to lay before winter are worth 
one hundred late-hatched pullets that 
will not start to lay until towards 
spring. 

Results secured at the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station Farm by Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp indicate that in early 
winter, the time when new laid eggs 
are worth something, neither late- 
hatched pullets nor hens compare in 
egg production with the early hatched 
birds, 

fhe proper time to hatch depends 
largely upon the weather conditions. 
April is the best month in which to 
hatch the smaller egg-laying breeds, 
as the Leghorns and Campines. The 
larger breeds, such as Rocks, Reds and 
Wyandottes, should be hatched in 
March. 

Larger breeds may be hatched in 
April and the smaller breeds in May, 


if the most favorable month does not 
yield a sufficient number of birds for 
the following season, 


Early pullets not only give the good 
winter egg yields, but, according to 
Dr. Kaupp’s records, they compare 
favorably with hens in hatching re- 
sults. 


| OUR HEALTH TALK 


Whooping Cough and How to Deal 
With It 


ITH very few exceptions, whoop- 

ing cough is the most contagious 
disease we have in our section. Dr. 
Osler, the world’s foremost physician 
says: “Whooping 
cough is a very 
fatal affection, 
ranking one of the 
first among the 
acute infections as 
a cause of death 
in children under 
five years of age. 











It excels diph- 

DR. WASHBURN theria and scar- 
let fever in the 

number it kills.” During infancy, 
and particularly during the first 
year, there are few diseases 
more to be dreaded; but after the 
fourth year it is rarely fatal. The 


element of danger is closely asso- 
ciated with age. Under one year of 
age, '25 per cent die; between two and 
five years, 4 per cent die; while over 
five years of age only about 1 per 
cent of the cases are fatal. 

Over half of all deaths from whoop- 
ing cough occur in children under 
One year of age, and 97 per cent of 
all deaths from the disease occur in 
children under five years of age. The 
deaths from whooping cough are usu- 
ally due to pneumonia; other serious 
complications being starvation from 
vomiting and rupture from the vio- 
lent coughing. It is important for 
Parents with infants to know the 
death rate of whooping cough at dif- 
ferent ages. If the children of the 
family are over five years of age, it 
doesn’t make so much difference 
whether they have the disease or not. 
Of course, no child should have the 
disease if it can be prevented; but 
the older they’ are the milder the 
disease and the less its danger. On 





the other hand, if there is an infant, a 
child under two. years of age, in the 
family, it is a matter of serious im- 
portance as to whether or not the 
disease is brought into the family. In 
such a case, an older child will al- 
most certainly recover, but there is 
great danger that the baby will get 
the disease; and the chance of the 
infant losing its life is one out of 
four. 

After catching whooping cough, 
one or two weeks elapse before posi- 
tive symptoms begin. The disease 
lasts from two to three weeks, when 
the more severe fits of coughing, with 
the characteristic whoop, occur. 

The child in one of these spells 
gives from six to a dozen short 
coughs, grows blue, and appears to be 
suffocating, and then draws a long 
breath with a crowing sound (the 
whoop), and often ends by vomiting. 
This whooping stage may last for an 
uncertain number of weeks. 

Whooping cough is caused by a 
germ which is thrown off in the dis- 
charges from the mouth and nose, be- 
ing discharged in largest numbers 
just before and early in the whoop- 
ing stage, at which time the disease 
is most catching. The disease is 
spread by coughing and sneezing, is 
probably carried by clothing infect- 
ed with discharges, is spread by the 
common dipper at schools, and in any 
other way the spit from the patient 
may be carried to another person. It 
is important to remember that the 
child may have the disease for several 
weeks before it whoops, yet during 
this period it may give the disease to 
other children, 

When whooping cough is prevalent 
in your community you should take 
no chances. Keep your children away 
from other children, especially if you 
have a baby in the home. And, if the 
disease is in your family, keep your 
children at home, and do not become 
responsible for spreading the disease 
to others. While children are best 
kept out of doors with the disease, 
they should not be permitted to play 
with well children until after six 
weeks and after all whooping and 
coughing of phlegm has ceased. 

B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 
Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
“Practical Health Talks for Southern Farm- 
ers” which Dr. Washburn will write fo: us 


this year. Dr. Washburn will write for us 
cuss diphtheria and how to deal with it. 
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“Yes, a Davis Cypress Tank Is 
2@ Comfort and Protection” 


Ronning water in the home—plenty for 


drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted: 


a tanks, supplied in all sizes, Get 
money-savin; rice on tank, 
tank and Sonen. niin ‘ pia 


Write us your requirements. We will be glad 


te advise you, and furnish estimate of cost. 








Make Brighter, Happier, Healthier Homes. 


At a nominal cost you can provide your family and yourself with the 
comforts and conveniences of a modern city home. - This modern home 
sewage disposal system can be used with or without running water. Made 
of vitrified salt glazed clay. Last forever. Send for descriptive booklet 
containing complete information. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO., Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Every Buggy Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 


Ride a Barnesville Pride or Beauty Buggy three times across the continentand we will 


trialif you are not completely satisfied and full price paid for 
buggy will be refund 
buggies are made of selected material by expert buggy builders. 


Write for catalog and money-saving price list 


BARNESVILLE BUGGY MFG. CO. 






tee itevery mile ofthe way. Just send $10, for any 
n ourcatalog. Return the buggy after sizty days drwing 





ed, together with freight charges. Our 


—~ Sone give yea ee ons ——— ora 
arnesville Pridean auty Buggies are light, 

easy running and beautifully finished. Ay Piaget as 
VN ee 


LF (Sesain—_/ 
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B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS, Pres., 





ain Street Barnesville, Ga. 














VIRGINIA FARM NOTES 


, A. RUCKER, Delaplane, who re- 
ceived so many prizes for corn 
and other produce at the Virginia 
State Fair in October, made a great 
record with his exhibits of grain at 
the Virginia State Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation at Roanoke in’ December. 
He won five first prizes with ten ears 
of white corn, ten ears yellow corn, 
peck white oats, peck dark oats and 
a peck of orchard grass. Fauquier 
County has made a good record this 
year. The first prize for rye was won 
at the same show by H. C. Groome 
of Warrenton, 
* * * 

Harrison Williams, of Leesburg, has 
sold his “Williamslead” estate of 332 
acres to Frank P. Hurst, of Logan, 
West Va., for $60,000. Mr. Hurst has 
also bought the adjoining farm of 297 
acres from Virgil G. and Minnie 
Bushong for $32,000. 

* * * 

Stephen Wilkerson, a Colonial 
Beach, Westmoreland County, farmer 
netted $365 from a half acre patch 
of onions; he then put the same land 
down to potatoes and raised 125 bu- 
shels which he sold at $1.60 a bushel 
Total receipts from this half acre 
$552.50. W. 














EXPLAINED 


The Judge: “You were found under a bed 
with a bag of tools. Any excuse?” 


The Prisoner: “Force of habit, yer washup! 










HULL PEAS : BEANS 


WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans 
ean be hulled with all Stan Huuuers if de- HULL YOUR 
sired. The most efficient, durable and : 
economical Hullers on the market and PEAS : BEANS 
have been for over a generation. Write for PERFECTLY 
‘eatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA*HULLER CO. 


Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 


letters for publication until they are most timely. For example, if a man writes 
in October about spraying fruit, or in August about fertilising corn, his article 
is saved until it is most seasonable. Or a really excellent article may be omit- 
ted from publication entirely because of other pressing matter on hand, or be- 
Cause the subject of the article has @iready been as fully covered as our space 
will permit. 
In any case 
immediate publication, And 
@rticles that we print entities us te select the most 





B® HEARTILY solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such letters ag we can find space for. 
But we are forced to condense articles in most cases, and we aso hold 


subscribers should write briefly and to the point, and not expect 
kindly remember that the fact that we pay for all 
timely and striking of these 











Send in 





I've been a motorist.”—London “Opinion. 





your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 
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“Does Orgamzed Labor Deserve 
the Support of the Farmers?” 


Editor’s Note: This is No. 1 of a series of 
short articles by Progressive ‘Farmer read- 
ers discussing this subject from all angles. 


RGANIZED labor in town indus- 

tries does not deserve the support 
of any farmer as a farmer or of the 
farmers as a class. It may deserve 
the support of some farmers or of 
many farmers as citizens, depending 
upon what, for the time being, it 
stands for and how the justness and 
the expendiency of the demands may 
appeal to the particular farmer as a 
thinking citizen. In other words, or- 
ganized labor deserves the same sup- 
port from farmers as its cause may 
appeal to him as to any other citizen, 
whether business or professional man, 
The reason for this is clear-cut. 


There are two clear-cut phases of 
thought among labor organizations. 
One is that heretofore stood for by 
the more conservative bodies, and is 
limited to the desire to so operate 
together as laborers to secure just 
and fair dealing with employers, to 
raise wages where such raise appears 
just, to improve working conditions, 
and, in short, to strive for the inter- 


F2X ROOFING 


( LOW RICE To get present low 

ay ee Sagging 
ug Fox BranD ‘Rubber Roofing now. 
Toughest known weather resister; won't 
stick in rolls—no tar, no pulp} priced low 
because sold Ccirect. A-1 grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 square feet with cement and 
nails. Any one cen lay it. Fully Guaranteed. 
Write at once for freesamples and prices. 
are getting more 
for residence roofs. 












iall 1-ply, $1 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, "temas" 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSouth 


ANDEE -— 


ri ATCHED CH eo ¥ 


Send your egss have them 
hatched in a Candee hot water incubator. 
The healthy bot water heat insures the 
oe number of chicks. The ay 4 
is $2.25 per 75 eges. 

sale a limited mumber — -old chicks, ail 
varieties. Write for prices. 


Oak Grove we RE Farm and Custom 
Samuel Trent, Kernersville, N. CG, 































Tne Kind That Live Ane Crow. 





. . . . 

Hosiery Mill Prices Direct to You! 
AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Men’s Socks at $1.25 and $1.75 per dozen pairs, 
prepaid. Colors: black, tan, blue and gray. Men- 

tion size shoes you wear. 


CAROLINA HOSIERY MILLS, 
Box P 110, Oxford, N. C. 


New Feather Beds onl nly $17 25 


New Feather Pillows 62.15 per pair. new, clean sant. 
feathers. seni renter prooticktng. Sold on money 
5 Tite 
F sr Beds. Fatowe, B Blankets, 0 ustrated Catalog | 4 
heets ow Cases, etc rect from factory to you, 
GOUTHERA FEATHER & PILLOW CU..Desk 20 Greehsboro.W . 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of purebred land and 
water fowls. Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. | Also pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for saic. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 


writing. Address 
3. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 


OULTRY .22x-..GUIDE 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, f: 
ete.Contains beautiful solved pictures of best 

be varieties and best layera, sent absolutety 

Eggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 

4. W. MILLER CO., Box 22, Rockford, Ilinois 




















ests of men who sell their labor in 
various fields, as against the sup- 
posed antag@nistic interests of those 
who employ them. It is conceded to 
be a just principle that under modern 


conditions, where old-time relations 
between employer and employee have 
become impossible, that such collec 
tive action is necessary. So far as 


this desire and the subsequent action 
are held within reasonable bounds 
under the laws of the land, most 
thinking citizens give it their support. 
This the farmer should do as a citi 
zen if the cause appeals to him. 


The other division of thinking in 
organized labor is known as the radi- 
cal element, and frankly says that 
the strife is a war between labor and 
capital and that capital should ulti- 
mately be abolished in the sense that 
we now know it. If the farmer as a 
class supports this view he cuts more 
than one-half the ground from under 
his own feet, for the modern farmer 
is more a capitalist than a laborer, 
because he owns the tools with which 
he works and is as much a capitalist 
in that sense as anyone could be. 
Thus he cannot as a class support the 
demand. 

As a matter of expediency he can- 
not support, as a class, organized la- 
bor. His market, under the present 
organization of industry, is much 
larger among unorganized labor than 
among organized. It would be better 
for him if industry were so arranged 
that the laboring people of the towns 
and cities could be heavier buyers. 
But the present contention, if car- 
ried out, would simply increase this 
side of his market to some extent by 
taking it away from other classes, 
and hence could be of no permanent 
effect for his good. Farm laborers 
who work for wages might logically 
support other classes who demand 
that all capital shall receive less re- 
turns and all hired labor more. But 
the farm laborer is not the man we 
refer to in this section when we 
speak of “the farmers.” The latter 
is rather the farmer as a capitalist, 
though he may not be a large one. 

Farmers, as other 
be benefitted by an organization of 
industry which would tend to cut out 
much of the unecessary waste, extrav- 
agance and lost motion now found in 
production and distribution, for this 
would tend to cheapen production, 
stimulate an increase and give more 
to every citizen who had something 
of value to offer in exchange. So far 
as labor organizations may tend to do 
this, they may be supported by the 
farmer, but no further. We do not 
need class strugele. We need more 
scientific and just methods in the 
whole field of production and distri- 
bution, for this would benefit all, cut 
out the drones, and return more use- 
ful value to all who work with head 
or hand. But mere class struggle 
and contention do not tend toward 
this end, rather do they tend toward 
frustration of it. Hence farmers can 
have nothing to gain by throwing in 
their lot with one class or the other. 
The farmer is not a proletariat, what- 
ever that may mean, but an American 
citizen, and one whom the writer be- 


"3¢49 , 1 ad 
citizens, would 








ONE TRIP COMPLETES A WHOLE MIDDLE 


For Prices or Further Frank Beasley, 


Information, write 





THOROUGH CULTIVATION | 
WE ALL KNOW MAKES BETTER CROPS 
THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATORS 





607 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. 


do the most thorough work possible to be done 
in cultivating. They can be used as either 3 or 


4-tooth (or shovel) side working cultivators, 
also in any of the shapes or styles a 5-tooth 
cultivator can be used 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and attach 
the dises; either 4, 6 or 8 may be used at a 
time they will throw dirt either to or from the 
plants or rows, and can be angled for hilling or 


to work up ridged rows over fertilizer furrows; 
in fact, they they can be set to work in any 
position a dise can be used and at any desired 
depth from one to 444 inches 

They are suitable for cultivating all kinds of 
ereps, especially Tobaeco, Cotton and Corn. 

The patent disc atiachments will fit to and 
york on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used for a one-horse 
dise harrow, 





un 








lieves in the end must save America 
to itself. WELLWISHER. 





Success Comes After Failure 


HE Horn Lake Consolidated Voca- 

tional High School operated un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Law! Doesn't 
that sound imposing? I should say 
it does, and is. You'll say so, too, 
when I’ve told you all about it. 

In the spring of 1916 Horn Lake 
had only a one-room school house 
and one very pretty and quite effi- 
cient teacher. But one teacher with 
seven grades, and only five months 
to teach, can’t accomplish much. 

An attempt had previously been 
made to consolidate several neigh- 
boring schools into one good one 
and subscription raised to the amount 
of $10,000. At this point dissension 
arose as to the location of the pro- 
posed school. The two factions were 
obstinate, neither side being willing 
to make concessions. Neither side 
being strong enough financially to 
establish the school, the plans failed. 

However the progressive people 
realized the possibilities of the move- 
ment and were not discouraged by 
one failure. Their task was to over- 
come individual selfishness with com- 
munity pride. Not as simple a task 
as it sounds by any means, but they 
just kept right on talking “consoli- 
dated school,” the economy of it, the 
incomparable advantages of it in ev- 
ery respect. One lady in particular 
was as persistently energetic as a 
woman lobbyist seeking a vote for 
equal suffrage. 

The original district was revised 
and enlarged and when sufficient in- 
terest had been aroused a day was 
set for organization. It was a picnic 
day with dinner on the grounds and 
educational promoters of prominence 
to address the gathering. 

They were very entertaining and 
convincing speakers and when peti- 
tions were circulated among the tax 
payers of the proposed district the 
plan was adopted unanimously, 

The people became so enthusiastic 
that one speaker even warned them 
against extravagant initial expense. 
But like Pandora he had “loosed” 
something he could not again con- 
fine. They were at last solidly to- 
gether for the school regardless of 
personal likes and dislikes—and there 
were no pikers! 

In the fall of 1916 a school build- 
ing and teacherage, completely furn- 
ished and equipped with modern 
heating plant, electric lights and wa- 
terworks, and costing approximately 
$17,000, opened their doors to teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The description would not be com- 
plete without a word about the 
school grounds. The plot is level and 
contains 10 acres, of which 4 acres 
are used as play ground. This is sod- 
ded with Bermuda, shaded by large 
forest trees and made complete by 
tennis court, basket ball goals and 
two sanitary drinking fountains. The 
remaining 6 acres is divided into pas- 
ture, school garden and demonstra- 
tion plots. 

MRS. J. E. POLLARD, 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





Proud of His Cooperating 
Community 


LIVE in Pleasant Grove Township, 
Johnston County, North Carolina, 
and I am proud of it. Why? Be- 
cause it is a progressive township in 
a prize-winning county of an ideal 
state, in a free country. What more? 


Four years ago we held our first 
community fair at our township 
courthouse. The spirit of codpera- 
tion and success was aflame in our 
hearts. The many exhibits were a 
fine showing for the community. 
Prizes were given on the best ex- 
hibits, the state paying part and the 
remainder secured by getting adver- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tisements to put in premium cata- 
log. This was the first community 
fair ever held in the county. We won 
third prize in township exhibits at 
the county fair that year. We stil] 
have our fair each year and try to 
make each one better than the one 
before. 

Only a few years ago we had only 
a one-room school house, barely ac. 
commodating one teacher and 100 
children. ~The people realized they 
must have a larger house and two 
teachers if they had any school. They 
called a meeting, and our county 
superintendent met with us, made a 
talk, explained special school tax, 
and the benefits of it. This was an 
effective meeting. Its results have 
proved good. We sold the old house 
and let a contract for a large new 
building. Every man in the district 
voted for the tax but one. The first 
vote I ever cast was for this tax. 

The community now has a school 
which it jis proud of, the building be- 
ing one of the best rural school 
buildings in the county. It is well 
furnished with desks, tables, chairs, 
lamps, curtains and shades. A good 
well, pump and cooler supply the 
school with water. They have a 
basket-ball outfit and a good library. 
The library is a pleasure and help to 
the patrons as well as to the children. 
Even the real old men delight in the 
books. One remarked to me, “I’ve 
been reading about Andrew Jackson, 
and like it. "Tis good history.” 

We pay our teachers a good salary 
which causes us to have good schools. 
Good roads are being built in our 
township, having recently voted road 
bonds. This is a great improvement. 
The people as a whole are doing bet- 
ter farming, buying up-to-date ma- 
chinery and implements, many of the 
homes have waterworks, and light- 
ing systems. The people try to pro- 
duce enough food and feedstuff for 
home consumption and some to sell. 
Our township has an agricultural 
board. J. C. LANGDON. 

Benson, N. C. 


Save the Farm Machinery 


|S YOUR farm machinery under 
cover when not in use—safe from 
wind, rain, dirt, and farm poultry? 

If not, then you are helping to add 
to the hundred million dollar loss sus- 
tained by the American farmer every 
year due to the neglect of farm im- 
plements. 

By putting these implements un- 
der cover as soon as their work is 
done for the season, greasing the ex- 
posed bright metal parts, and keeping 
them away from the elements, the life 
of the machine will be increased by 
at least three or four years. This is 
especially true of binders, tractors, 
planters and other implements which 
are high in price, and have lots of 
mechanism to get out of order. One 
tractor owner found that it cost him 
$75 in repairs to get his tractor in 
shape after a winter of exposure. 

With machinery under shelter it is 
possible on rainy days to look over 
each implement, replace any broken 
or worn parts, and make adjustments, 
so that when work begins there will 
be no costly delays or lost crops. 

A good machine shed will pay for 
itself in the course of five years by 
the saving it makes. The best way to 
plan a shelter is to measure up all the 
machines to be housed, then build the 
shed large enough to cover.them., A 
width of 18 feet is satisfactory, and 
the length depends on the amount of 
machinery. 

Any carpenter or contractor cat 
frame up such a building or the lum- 
ber dealer may have plans in his of- 
fice. The Agricultural Engineering 
Department of the North Carolina 
State College will send plans of a 
low-cost shed for 10 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of printing—Dean 
G. Carpenter, State College of Agri- 
culture. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 








Two Legal Questions Facing a 
Renter 


UESTION: “A rents a farm for 600 

pounds lint cotton from B. B 
promises to haul and buy the lumber 
with which to build buggy, wagon 
and tool sheds. A promises to build 
the sheds. B hauls four or five planks 
or boards about two months later 
and hasn’t been around since. Can A 
hold the rent from B until B pays 
the damage on the buggy, wagon and 
farm tools that had to stand out in 
the weather on account of B’s neg- 
lect? 

Answer: If the agreement to de- 
liver the lumber for building the 
sheds was made at the same time and 
as a part of the contract of rental, 
A is justified in withholding only 
enough of the rent cotton to pay the 
damage resulting from B’s failure to 
deliver the lumber. If the agreement 
to buy and deliver the lumber by B 
and to build the sheds by A was a 
separate and distinct agreement from 
that to rent the land for 600 pounds 
of lint cotton, then A’s remedy is to 
bring suit against B for damage for 
breach of contract. 

Second Question: Can A move sta- 
ble manure from B’s farm to A’s farm 
if A furnished all the feed and bed- 
ding as litter from A’s farm? 

Answer: The rule in North Caro- 
lina‘is that a tenant can remove ma- 
nure from the rented land provided 
he removes it before his term expires 
and provided he doesn’t scrape so 
deeply as to take part of the virgin 
soil—Answer by Maj. L. P. McLen- 
don. 





Buying Land 


. M. S.: We believe it will pay a 

man to buy land now if he has 
money to invest in this way and if 
the lands in his section are not above 
the general average in price. Farm 
lands in the South have been very 
cheap in the past, and there is much 
less likelihood of there being a slump 
in Southern land prices than in other 
sections. 

In buying land, however, several 
things should be taken into consid- 
eration. In tobacco sections lands 
are selling much above their normal 
price because of the demand for to- 
bacco during the past few years. In 
the boll weevil sections there is like- 
ly to be no rise in prices for the next 
few years. 

A man expecting to buy a farm 
therefore should compare prices it 
his own neighborhod with those of 


other sections and then go ahead 
and buy if these comparisons are 
favorable. If he does not mind leav- 
ing his section, he might buy in 


some sections where prices are bet- 
ter, 





Getting a Torrens Title 


MBS: T. E. C.: The Torrens System 

of land title registration was en- 
acted by the legislature of North 
Carolina in 1913 and has been modi- 
fied in some respects by subsequent 
legislatures. In general the law pro- 
vides that any person in peaceable 
Possession of land may commence a 
suit in the county in which the land 
lies to have the title to the land reg- 
istered. The costs of registering ti- 
tle vary considerably. The fixed 
charges are one-tenth of one per 
cent of the assessed value of the 
land for taxes, which is to be paid 
into the State Assurance Fund, oth- 
er fixed charges are allowed the reg- 
ister of deeds for registration of ti- 
tles and the issuing of certificates, 
etc. It will be necessary for you to 
employ an attorney to conduct the 





proceeding for you.—Answered for 
The Progressive Farmer by Maj. L. 
P. McLendon. 





Lands Suited to Melilotus 


. H. C.: Melilotus or sweet clover is 

an excellent crop on the lime lands 
of the South, particularly the Black 
Belt sections of Alabama, Mississippi 
and Texas, but on lands not having a 
high percentage of lime we do not 
advise its attempted growth. On the 
lime lands referred to, it is often 
grown with oats somewhat as lespe- 
deza is grown, a hay crop of melilo- 
tus being taken off after the oats are 
cut. Seed are sowed in the spring 
broadcast, usually at the rate of 25 
to 30 pounds per acre. We do not ad- 
vise attempting to grow lespedeza on 
sandy land, except possibly in an 
experimental way. 





Hauling Pinestraw and Leaves 


P- H. C.: In utilizing your pinestraw 
and leaves as a fertilizer, if you 
need bedding or litter in the barn- 
yard it will of course pay you to haul 
these materials and bed the stable 
and yards with them, later hauling 
them to the fields and distributing 
them. However, in case no bedding 
is needed and you wish to use these 
materials as fertilizer, our suggestion 
is that you haul them to the field di- 
rect and disk them in. 





Write Your Federal Land Bank 


. E. S.: You can get full information 


about the Federal Farm Loan 
system and how to borrow under it 
by writing the Federal Land Bank, 
Columbia, S. C. The Columbia bank 
serves your home state (South Caro- 
lina) and also the states of North 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


CATTLE 
Angus 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Leggo | 28. R. M. Gow, Man- 
ager, Little Rock, 














Blount County _ Angus Associa- 
tion, Maryville, Tenn., March 1. 

Herefords 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., January 29. ow, Man- 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Holsteins 


ager, 


Southern Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Richmond, Virginia, April 22, 1920. 
Shorthorns 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., January 30. R. M. Gow, Man- 

ager, Little Rock, Ark. 
HOGS 
Berkshires 
Cochran, 


J. E. Cook and Roughs Pyron, 
Ga., January 7. 
Poland-Chinas 

T. P. Wootten, Tignall, Ga., January 29. 
A. J. Erhart & Sons, Oregon, Mo., Feb. 10. 
Oliver & Sons, Danville, Kansas, Feb. 12. 
M. L. Harris, Watonga, Okla., Feb. 16. 

P. A. Welch, Red Oak, Okla., Feb. 17. 

5. & Gillam, Ardmore, Okla., Feb. 18. 
Mooreland Stock Farm, Keota, Okla., Feb- 


ruary 19. 
Lou Alexander, Childress, Texas, Feb. 20. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
J. B. Farmer, Culleoka, Tenn., Feb. 3. 
A. Ramey & Bro., Hickory Point, Tenn. 
February 4. 
W. A. Williams,. Marlow, Okla., Feb. 23. 
John Graves, Sentinel, Okla., Feb. 25. 
W. P. Smith, Kinards, Ss. C., M 
G. G. Palmer, Cartersville, S. 
H. Bigelow, Charleston, S. C., M 
S. L. Red, Charlottesville, S. C., March 11, 
Sardis Farms, Union, S. C., Mar ch 12. 
Duroc Farms, Rockingham, S. C., March 15. 
Hampshires 
Mullis & Patrick, Cochran, Ga., January 5. 
Hall Hampshire Farm, Soperton, Ga., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1920. 
Carl Adams, Prattville, 
gomery, Ala., March 4 


B. P. Evans, Shelbyville, Tenn., March 5. 


TERRIBLE 


Ala., Sale Mont- 





“Mac: “I’m smoking a terrible lot of cigars 
lately!” 
Jack: “You certainly are, if that’s one of 


them!”"—London “Opinion.” 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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When You Renew Your Subscription 
Get These 


Progressive Farmer 
Books 


“The man who reads is the man who leads” 

The reading farmer is the progressive farmer. 
When you renew your subscription to The Pro- 
gressive farmer therefore, order one or more of 
the tollowing Progressive Farmer Books: 


Massey’s Garden Book for the Southern States— 


This valuable book tells what to do in the garden each month 
in the year, and how best to grow every vegetable you want to 
grow. 128 pages, paper bound. Price if ordered with your 
Progressive Farmer subscription, new or renewal, 25 cents. 


Hines’ Automobile Book— 


Twenty-five cents spent for this little book may easily save you 
$50 in garage expense. Every automobile owner should read it 
and re-read it. 96 pages, paper bound, Price with your sub- 
scription, new or renewal, 25 cents. 


How to Succeed With Hogs— 


Boars, brood sows, feeding, grazing crops, housing, cholera— 
everything you need to know in order to raise hogs cheaply 
and profitably. 95 pages, paper bound. Price with your sub- 
scription, new or renewal, 25 cents. 


How Farmers Cooperate and Double Profits— 


A practical guide-book to business codperation among farmers, 
wiser marketing of farm crops, proper management of farmers’ 
clubs, etc. You can’t do your full duty by your community and 
yourself without it. Cloth bound, 244 pages. Regular price $1; 
special price with your renewal, 50 cents. 


Farmer’s Account Book— 


A strikingly complete farmer’s account and record book of 32 
pages, designed to cover a full year’s farming operations. With 
your renewal, 10 cents. 


A Progressive Farmer Binder— 


Strong covers for filing and binding your copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Price 60 cents. 


for Pro- 
gressive Farmer renewal and Progressive Farmer books as indicated 


by X mark below: 


Dear Progressive Farmer:—Enclosed find $.............. 


ig eat Progressive Farmer renewal for one year, $1. 
Pies ahe Progressive Farmer renewal for three years, $2. 


ere For one copy “How Farmers Codperate and Double Profits,” at 
special renewal price, 50 cents. 

jhe For one copy “Massey Garden Book” at special renewal price, 
25 cents. 

(akon For one copy “How to Succeed With Hogs” at special renewal 
price, 25 cents. 

...+..For one copy “Hines’ Automobile Book” at special renewal 

price, 25 cents. 
vebeae For “Farmers’ Account Book” at special rewal price, 10 cents. 


......For Binder for filing Progressive Farmers, 60 cents. 


(Just put an X mark on left of each item you wish and forward 
check or money order to total amount.) 


. 
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-: ALL ROUND THE FARM 











POINTS TO REMEMBER IN 
USING DYNAMITE 


Recommendations of the Minnesota 
Experiment Station Summed up for 
Progressive Farmer Readers 





R small stumps, the stump puller 
is most economical. For stumps so 
large that they cannot be handled 
and burned when they are pulled, ex- 
plosives are best. For very large 
or green stumps, the combined use of 
explosives and the stump puller gives 
the most satisfactory results. 

For the lowest cost and quickest 
results, remove all trees and brush 
at one time and establish a pasture 
or meadow to keep down brush and 
bring returns. Do not.remove green 
stumps over a foot in diameter un- 
less immediate cultivation is neces- 
sary, as the stumps will be removed 
more readily after a few years and 
the soil will be in better condition. 


When an explosive is used, it should 
be placed under that part of the stump 
which will offer the greatest resist- 
ance, usually the center. The depth 
at which to place the explosive un- 
der the stump may generally be es- 
tablished by the diameter of the 
stump at the ground line. 


For removing stumps from clay or 
clay loam soils, the lower grades of 
dynamite, 25, 27 and 30 per cent, are 
quite equal to the higher and more 
expensive grades, 40 and 60 per cent. 
They are cheaper, less dangerous, 
and leave the soil in better condi- 
tion. 


An explosive known as virite is be- 
ing used successfully when the soil 
is not wet. It is somewhat cheaper 
than dynamite, does not produce 
headache, and does not freeze. It is 
manufactured as yet only on a lim- 
ited scale in this country. If its 
manufacture were properly handled, 
it would prove a strong competitor 
of dynamite. 

A pound of explosive should be used 
for each foot of diameter of the 
stump, if it has been cut some time. 
From one and one-half to one and 
three-fourths pounds per foot in di- 
ameter should be used for green 
stumps. 

The number of stumps that can be 
blown out in a day will depend upon 
the man, the soil and the size of the 
stumps. Fifty stumps of medium size 
is a good day’s work for one man if 
he makes the holes. 

Dynamite works best in a wet soil. 
Virite requires a soil free from wa- 
ter. Dynamite gives best results 
when the earth is thoroughly tamped 
over it, if care is taken not to tamp 
directly on the dynamite and ex- 
plode it. Virite must not be com- 
pressed at all, as it will not then ex- 


plode. The upper part of the hole 
for virite should be thoroughly 
tamped. 


In firing the charges, stick the point 
of the burning match immediately 
against the powder of the fuse in- 
stead of holding the blaze of the 
match to it. The shooting should 
be left until the end of the day un- 
less the ground is wet enough to 
soak the fuse. If a number of sticks 
of dynamite are to be used as one 
charge, the paper on each stick 
should be cut lengthwise in three 
or four places. When the sticks are 
then pressed down in the bottom of 
the holes, they will spread out and 
can be compressed in less space. A 
stick should always be used for this 
purpose and for tamping the hole. 
Never use an iron bar. 

The cap should always be crimped 
and for this purpose a cap crimper 
should always be at hand. Handle 
the cap carefully. Don’t jab the fuse 
down into it, but insert the fuse care- 





fully to within one-eighth of an inch 
of the bottom of the cap. 

The cap with the fuse attached is 
put in the last stick of dynamite 
placed in the hole. It is inserted in 
the stick by making a hole in the 
side of the stick of dynamite through 
the wrapping paper. This hole should 
slant inward and downward about 
the middle of the stick. The fuse is 
then tied to the stick of dynamite 
an inch or two above the cap. This 
prevents the cap from pulling out of 
place. The hole is made in the stick 
of dynamite with a sharp piece of 
wood about the size of a lead pen- 
cil. 

Tamp the earth thoroughly in the 
hole. The more thoroughly the hole 
is tamped the better, but it should be 
tamped gently. Never use short, sharp 
blows. If the charge fails to go off, 
don’t go back to see what the mat- 
ter is. .Leave the stump alone un- 
til the next day. 


Buy only fuse and caps of the best 
grade and keep them in a dry place. 
Avoid danger by using fuse in pieces 
at least fifteen inches long. Keep 
the caps out of reach of children, as 


within the three and a half and the 
four foot mark. 


Some of the pecan growers claim 
this is a better method than heading 
back at the time of setting. How- 
ever, others claim that the proper 
time to head back is immediately af- 
ter setting. It is evident that both 
methods are satisfactory when pro- 
perly done. 


Another point that all people who 
are setting out pecan trees this win- 
ter should keep in mind, is the mat- 
ter of varieties. It is pretty gener- 
ally conceded that the Schley is the 
leading variety, not because it pro- 
duces the largest nuts, or the great- 
est quantity of nuts, but because of 
the very high quality of nuts that 
are produced. It is a good producer, 
although it is not equal to several of 
the other varieties in this respect, 
that is, as far as quantity is con- 
cerned. 


Another variety that is coming for- 
ward very rapidly is the Alley. It 
produces larger nuts and a greater 
quantity of nuts than does the 
Schley, and many claim it is nearly 
equal to the Schley in quality. Cer- 

















VELVET BEANS, CORN AND PRETTY 


GIRLS ON J. G. HARRIS’ FARM, BELTON, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


they seem to have an especial at- 
traction for small boys. Codperate 
to order explosives in large quan- 
tities, pay cash, and receive directly 
from the car. 

Study methods of handling dyna- 
mite before trying to use it. If pos- 
sible, employ an experienced man for 
a day or two and work with him. 
Don’t believe that dynamite hurts the 
land. It doesn’t unless you leave a 
hole in the field to catch and hold 
water. Don’t try to fill the hole with 
a shovel after the stumps are blown 
out. Plow over them. Then disk and 
harrow over them and, when the field 
is well cultivated, the holes will be 
about filled up. Then take a slush 
scraper and a team and finish the 
filling if necessary.——Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin No. 134. 


Heading Back Pecans—The 
Leading Varieties 


paacs and apple trees should al- 
ways be headed back as soon as 
set out. This method is often prac- 
ticed, and probably in the majority 
of instances is practiced with the 
pecan. Yet some of the most suc- 
cessful growers do not head back the 
pecan at the time of planting, but al- 
low the tree to grow at will for two 
years and then cut off all branches, 
making a whip of the whole tree, 
and head back at the four-foot mark. 
Of course this heading back causes 
a great many branches to be thrown 
out and from three to five of the 
main ones are selected from these 
new shoots to form the main 
branches of the tree. These main 
branches of course, are selected as 
nearly at the top of this stub as pos- 
sible, usually ail of them coming 





tainly it is one of the leading varie- 
ties. Some of the pecan growers 
claim that the Alley will produce at 
least 25 to 40 per cent more in. quan- 
tity than the Schley, and that it sells 
for almost as much as this variety. 


There are a great many good va- 
rieties of pecans, but the two men- 
tioned above and the Frotscher, Van 
Deman, Delmas, Stuart and Pabst are 
probably the seven leading varieties 
for general planting here in the 
South. Please do not misunderstand 
us. There are other good varieties, 
but these are probably the leaders. 


Another point to be kept in 
mind in connection with the planting 
of pecans, is the fact that the Del- 
mas and Van Deman and some of 
the other varieties scab quite badly 
when planted on bottom or very 
moist soil. The two varieties named, 
however, do not as a rule scab very 
much on upland or dry land. It may 
be accepted as a fact in a general 
way that the pecan is subject to 
more fungus pests when planted on 
moist bottom land than when plant- 
ed on well drained upland. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





Reclaim That Wet Spot on the 
Farm 


TRose low spots in the field, some- 
times grown up in weeds and 
bushes, but in any case too wet for 
successful cultivation, are really the 
most fertile on the farm. A line of 
drain tile, properly located through 
such places, will often pay for itself 
the first year, make cultivation of the 
entire field easier, and the crop yield 
more uniform. Instead of their be- 
ing the wettest spots, experience of- 
ten shows that they will be the driest; 


and farmers often comment on the 
fact that such places, when drained, 
can be plowed earlier in the spring, 
and cultivated sooner after a rain, 
than the rest of the field which was 
considered well drained. 

So-called random drainage, as the 
drainage of ponds, swales, and seepy 


bottom lands along streams, is a 
form of improvement which every 
farmer can well afford to expend 


money on in the winter and spring 


months, states Mr. H. M. Lynde, 
Drainage Engineer for the North 
Carolina Experiment Station. Al- 


though material and labor are high 
at the present time, and likely to 
continue so, yet land and farm pro- 
ducts are also high, and it is believed 
that money could not be more pro- 
fitably spent on many farms this year 
than in the tile drainage of the wet 
spots in the fields. 

The drainage of these places may 
often be done without the aid of 
engineering instruments, provided 
there is known to be plenty of fall 
and the lines are not too long. Gen- 
erally, tile should be laid at an aver- 
age depth of three feet for best re- 
sults in average soils. 

A method employed by a farmer 
(who has successfully tile-drained 
much of his farm) for laying the tile 
to a proper grade is cited by Mr. 
Lynde as a good example of work 
done without engineering  instru- 
ments. 

At the outlet of the tile line, set 
two upright pieces of lumber, about 
three feet apart, straddling the pro- 
posed ditch. At a distance of three 
feet above the ground surface, nail a 
cross-bar to these uprights, making it 
horizontal with a carpenter’s level. 
At the upper end of the line, set an- 
other cross-bar, also three feet above 
the ground. Sighting over these two 
cross-bars, set intermediate ones at 
intervals of about 50 feet along the 
line of sight. One then has a straight 
grade line three feet above the ground 
at the upper and lower ends, and, if 
the ground has a uniform slope, three 
feet above the ground all along. It 
may in places be less than three feet, 
and in others more; but whatever 
the height above the ground, the line 
is on a straight grade. By stretch- 
ing a cord between cross-bars and 
using a rod six feet long, a ditch of 
an average depth of three feet may 
be dug to a grade and the tile laid 
therein. This method may be ap- 
plied to fields with different slopes, 
and for crooked lines by setting the 
cross-bars which are to govern the 
grades at the changes in slopes and 
bends in the lines. 

Caution, however, should be exer- 
cised not to use this method indis- 
criminately, and it should be used 
for single lines only. Large systems, 
made up of mains and laterals, should 
be laid out by a competent engineer. 
The success of the above described 
method of laying tile depends upon 
the fact that you know that there is 
plenty of fall—three inches or more 
to the hundred feet. 





pAsMeny Bulletin No. 753, “The 
Use of Wood for Fuel,” compiled 
by the Office of Forest Investigations 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1023, “Machinery for Cutting 
Firewood,” are very timely, valuable 
bulletins, and should be in the hands 
of many thousands of farmers, Write 
to the Secretary of Agriculture or to 
your congressman for free copies. 


The Peanut Market 


PEANUTS have made further gains the past 
week and are now bringing 9% to 10% 
cents. Farmers are very slow to sell at 
these prices, as they are confident of still 
further advances. A larger per cent of the 
crop has been sold than was figured before 
the present advance. 
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Saturday, January. 3, 1920] 


is THERE A PLACE FOR THE 
VERY SMALL TRACTOR? 


The Answer Is Yes, Particularly on 
Truck Farms, Where the Labor 
Problem Is Acute 


INCE manufacturers have placed 

the very small tractor on the mar- 
ket, many farmers are asking such 
questions as “What is the small trac- 
tor good for?” “Is the small tractor 
an experiment or a proved success?” 
“Is the small tractor a play-thing or 
an implement that will pay a return 
on the investment?” 

Too, one sometimes hears farmers 
making statements about these trac- 
tors, formed wholly from reading ad- 
vertisements or circular matter: 
“They look mighty pretty on paper, 
but they won’t do for anything but 
play work.” “I think I'll get one for 
the boy to play with, so he’ll develop 
a taste for running the big tractor!” 
“T calculate you’d have to push the 
durn things about half the time, so 
I'd rather have.a garden plow, which 
isnotso heavy!” And sothe remarks 
continue. 

No doubt yeu have been wondering 
whether or not there really is a place 
for the small tractor in modern ag- 
riculture, and no doubt you have 





PROGRAMS FOR UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


JANUARY 3—HEALTH PROBLEMS 


RECORD: Whispering Hope, by Gluck and 
Homer. 

Poem: The New Year, or something hum- 
orous. 

Speaker: Anti-tuberculosis worker, dis- 
trict nurse, or physician. 

General rules for keeping body’s re- 
sistance up to 100 per cent. 

The point that prevention is better than 
cure. 

The part that digestion plays in the 
state of health. 

Record: Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark. 

Election of officers for coming year. 

Refreshments: Banana salad, peanut but- 
ter and honey sandwiches. 


JANUARY 17—INVALID COOKERY 


Record: Then You’ll Remember Me. 
George Hamlin. 

Have state specialist in foods or nutri- 
tion or a trained nurse or a trained die- 
titian discuss and demonstrate the need 
of giving more attention to the diet of 
people who are not seriously ill, but who 
at the same time should not eat a regu- 
lar diet. 

Have demonstrated some characteristic 
invalid dishes, and get recipes for others. 

Record: Mendelssohn’s “Rest in the 
Lord,” by Louise Homer. 

Refreshments: Popcorn and fruit. 














heard many discouraging statements 
such as I have just quoted. My ad- 
vice is to take all such talks with 
several grains of salt and be slow in 
condemning the small tractor. 

In forming an opinion about this 
Matter, there are just two things to 
consider: First, is there a field—a 
need—for a very small tractor? Sec- 
ond, is it possible to build such a 
small tractor which is substantial and 
reasonably fool-proof? 

Is there a field, then, for this trac- 
tor? Yes—at least this is true of my 
part of the country which embraces 
the trucking sections of the South. 

And there is a real field for the 
small tractor here, even though some 
People have the idea that truck farm- 
ing is a gamble and that those who 
engage in it seldom have any money. 
Of course there is a class of truck- 
ers who go into the business, make 
a “plunge,” and then fail. 

Every kind of farming and every 
kind of business has these devotees, 
but truck farming as well as other 
types of farming and every business 
also has its men who go into the 
work on the right basis, in the right 
Place, stick to it, and win success. In 
other words, the trucking industry 
1S On a solid basis. 

But the truck farmer is feeling the 
shortage of labor even more acutely 
than is the general farmer, because 
S© much of his work has to be done 
y hand, 


The ground used for trucking must 


be made exceedingly -rich, then well 
prepared and the crops rapidly cul- 
tivated. Because of this great cost 
of preparation, fertilization, cultiva- 
tion, and in many cases both tile 
drainage and overhead irrigation, the 
return per acre must be large, and 
close planting is therefore practical. 
So close are many crops planted 
that it is impossible to use horses for 
cultivation. And it is really undesira- 
ble, even when rows are wide, to use 
horses or mules for cultivation, be- 
cause so many plants are destroyed 
by contrary animals. 

Hand cultivation has been wholly 
utilized in the past for this work, 
and the trucker now finds himself un- 
able to get such labor for either love 
or money. 

It is here that the very small trac- 
tor comes in, for it will not only cul- 
tivate wide-row truck crops better 
than the mule or horse will do it, but 
it will also cultivate rows of beets, 
carrots, parsnips and onions—the rows 
of which are 10 to 15 inches wide— 
where the cultivation has hereto- 
fore been done entirely by human 
labor. 

The small tractor will use almost 
any kind of an attachment in the way 
of cultivating tools and may be used 
for belt power in driving such things 
as washing machines, pumps, grind- 
stones, cream separators, corn shell- 
ers, small power shop tools, wood 
saws, and so on. 

These small tractors may be used 
for plowing and harrowing as well as 
for cultivating. 

Many truckers and those doing 
general farming on five to ten acres 
of land who have used these trac- 
tors in my section say they do satis- 
factory work in every respect and 
that one man with one of these ma- 
chines can do as much cultivating as 
six men can do by hand. 

The progressive type of big farmer, 
by the use of machinery, is now able 
to do twice as much work as for- 
merly, and the small tractor will put 
the trucker on a par with the gen- 
eral farmer in the matter of culti- 
vating equipment. I do not say that 
every trucker and small acreage far- 
mer should have one of these trac- 
tors, but I do say he should give them 
very careful consideration indeed. 

Now we come to the question of 
whether or not it is possible to make 
the small tractor mechanically cor- 
rect. Some people say it is too small 
to be well made, while others assert 
it is delicate and easily broken. 

Let us see whether smallness means 
unreliability and poor efficiency in 
other mechanical lines. 

The motorcycle engine is small both 
in size and horsepower, but it has 
been found a steady and reliable per- 
former under normal and even the 
most adverse circumstances. 

The development of the unit light- 
ing plant system has also called for 
the use of a small motor, and any 
number of these have been success- 
fully developed. 

There are also a number of engine 
manufacturers who have been build- 
ing small, high speed, power motors 
for many years, and these have given 
excellent satisfaction. 

The fact that the small tractor is 
small is therefore no reason why 
it is not a good performer or will 
not give continuous satistactory ser- 
vice. 

Of course, one should see that the 
tractor selected has the right type of 
motor and that good bearings and pro- 
per materials are used throughout. 
it is not the size that counts here 
but the materials, machine work, and 
principles involved. 

Considering everything, no one can 
doubt the fact that the small trac- 
tor has come to stay. Its field of 
usefulness is already large, but it will 
constantly increase. 


A recent use for such a tractor has 
been found in cultivating the ground 
used in experiment farms and gar- 
dens of farm life schools, The amount 
of ground cultivated at the average 
farm life school is too large to be 
taken care of by hand, yet a horse 
or mule cannot be kept, because there 
is no one to care for it before and 
after school hours and on Saturdays 
and Sundays. The tractor requires no 
care after school hours, however, and 
fits in well with the mechanical 
course which nearly all county 
schools are adopting. 


This and other uses will suggest 





PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S CLUBS 


JANUARY 17—GOOD HEALTH 


READING: Sister Sorrowful Entertains 
the Minister. 

Answer roll-call with one thing tiat will 
aid in keeping good health. 

Speaker: Community nurse, state anti- 
tuberculosis worker, or a physician. 








Games: “Cobbler, Cobbler, Mend My 
Shoe,” and “Cat and Mouége.” 

Song: Dixie. 

Refreshments: Nuts and candy. : 





still others until it will not be at all 
unusual to see a small tractor in 
use on every farm that grows truck, 
as well as in use at schools, in co- 
Operative city gardens, and in every 
place where small areas have here- 
tofore been cultivated by hand la- 
bor. P. T. HINES. 





Agricultural Colleges Give Tractor 
Courses 


E HAVE had a number of inquir- 

ies from men who want to take 
a course in tractor repairing if they 
can get such a course near their 
home. Nearly all the State Agricul- 
tural Colleges at the present time are 
giving courses of this kind and we 
suggest that everyone interested 
write their State Agricultural Col- 
leges for detailed information. 





TH only solution of the labor 

problem is to get power machin- 
ery that will do more work with 
fewer men. This means use more 
and ‘larger horses and mules and 
more tractors and more labor-saving 
implements. The tractor. will pull 
two or more fourteen-inch plows, 
large disk harrows and other large 
implements and enable one man to 
do work formerly done by several 
men, 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Plant Accurately 
Reap Profitably 


Get a full stand of vigorous 
lants; bigger yield of Cot- 
m, Corn, Peanuts, Kaffir, 

Maize, etc., with less labor 

and seed. Plant your seed 

Singly and accurately with- 

out bunches, skips or crushed 

seed, as 80,000 other farmers 

@re now doing with 


Ledbetter 


*One 


s.ca” Planters 


for Cotton, Corn, Peanuts 


The plants come up singly and 
grow vigorously because not 
overcrowded. Ledbetter plant 
ing means less cotton chopping 
and no choking by grass before 
you have time to chop it. 


Plants Corn, a grain every 8 to 
48 inches, Kaffir, Maize and all 
Row Crops thick or thin. Span- 
ish Peanuts in the shell and all 
sizes shelled. A Perfect Peanut 
Planter with our Special $2.00 
Attachment, 


Made in Walking, Riding, 
Two-Row and Lister Mod- 
els, with or without Ferti- 
lizer Distributor. All plant 
alike in plain sight. Write 
for Catalog and Dealer's 
Name. 


The Southern Plow Co. 


602 Elm St., 
Dallas, Texas 


Gear 
Drive 
Riding 
Planter 














$4.65 


Semi-Weekly Journal, ~ 
1 year, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 
Both one year ..... $1.65 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH 


BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 
(Address nearest office.) 











Every 


General Catalog 


Just Out! Sent FREE! 





article 


standard mer- 
ohandise at 
bargain prices 








Grocery Catalog 


Freeto You! Lowest Prices! 


Our Catalog is Different, Our Merchandise Is Different, Our System ts Different, 
Our Guarantee is Different. 


SEND 


OUR CATALOGS! 


= 


COMPLETE DEPARTMENTS OF 
Auto Accessories, Hardware, Vehicles, Implements, Fence, Paints, Roofing, Harness, Shoes, Groceries, 
Furniture, Dry Goods, Electric Goods, Etc. 


HURST & CO., 


ated Wholesale Purchasing Agents for Farmer. 
INDIAN 


Inco: 
20-28 HURST BLOCK 


APOLIS, U. S. A. 


SEND FOR THE CATALOGS 
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PERTINENT POINTERS FOR POULTRYMEN | 





How to Insure Egg Production 


GREAT many poultry raisers in 

considering the question of egg 
production seem to have imbibed one 
or all of three very erroneous ideas: 
First, that all breeds of poultry are 
good layers. Second, that of any 
breed which they credit with being 
an especially good egg-producing 
breed, all the females, (within rea- 
sonable age limit) are good layers. 
Third, among those who place their 
trust in heredity, that all the pro- 
duce of a high producing strain will 
be equally so. 

Each of these propositions is equal- 
ly far from the truth, and any poul- 
try raiser placing his dependence 
upon either is inviting disaster. 

All breeds are not good layers. 
Chickens (the term poultry, be it un- 
derstood, includes turkeys, guineas 
and water fowls) are commonly di- 
vided into three classes, called egg 
breeds, meat breeds and dual-purpose 
or general-purpose breeds. 

The first includes all the Mediter- 
raneans, Polish, Hamburgs and Cam- 
pines. The second covers the Asi- 
atics, the Brahmas, Cochins and 
Langshans. The third takes in a wide 
sweep all the American breeds, the 
English breeds and the French breeds. 
Games are a class apart, yet—they are 
breeds of chickens, and in some sec- 
tions bred in fairly good numbers. 
Now, any practical breeder, when it 
comes to pitting all these breeds ,one 
against another, must confess that 
they are not all equally good egg 
producers, some on the contrary are 
very poor producers and the records 
of egg laying contests prove this. In 
21 reports of egg-laying contests now 
before us, not one of the meat breeds 
and no Games are mentioned even 
once. Were they even moderate lay- 
ers at least a few would have made 
a trial. 

Neither are all chickens of any 
egg breed good layers. We have re- 
ports showing that of one very prom- 
inent egg breed, at a leading contest, 
one bird laid just one egg in twelve 
months. Of another breed, ‘a. pen 
mate of a hen making the top record 
laid 5 or 6 eggs and one pen laid 56 
eggs during the whole contest. The 
fact is that in all animal life the pro- 
creative power which is very strong 
in parents is often the opposite in 
the offspring. “Like produces like” 
is an old axiom, but too often the 
likeness is only external. 

That heavy egg-producing power is 
transmitted by males that are sons 
of high-producing hens, more certain- 
ly than through daughters of high 
producers is accepted as a fact, but 
like does not always produce like in 
this case. True, the probabilities_are 
in favor of it, and where this sys- 
tem is persistently followed for sev- 
eral generations of chickens, a steady 
increase in average yields may be 
hoped for, but this requires time, 
deep study and close observation. 
We need results now, not only in 
future. It behooves every poultry 
breeder to use every means available 
to reduce the high cost of raising 
and feeding drones—non-producers. 
Trusting to the hope that descen- 
dants of good producers will also be 
high producers is resting on a broken 
reed. There are two ways of elimi- 
nating the unprofitable hen. First, 
by a thorough study of shape, the 
pelvic development. A _ pullet that 
shows a scanty measurement  be- 
tween the pelvic bones, and also be- 
tween these bones and the keel, no 
matter how high her lineage is will 
never pay for her keep any longer 
than that needed to give her size and 
fitting her for the table. In making this 
test, lay the fingers horizontally be- 
tween the end of the breast bone 


and the pelvic bones (sometimes 
called vent bones or lay bones). In 
a poor layer, often the width of one 
finger covers the space—maybe two— 
as the quality of the female improves 
three to six finger widths. The wider 
the space the better the layer. In 
measuring between the pelvic bones, 
the fingers are held vertically, using 
the tips of fingers, and the wider the 
space, the better. 

As a matter of course, in the study 
of shape as an _ indication, comb, 
shape of beak, length of legs, and 
whether held close together or well 
apart, and color of comb and legs 
will all be considered. Fowls with 
rich yellow skin and legs will grad- 
ually show less of color if persistent 
layers, the bright red of comb and 
wattles fading and legs becoming 
whitish. Naturally, in white skinned 
breeds such a’change is not so notice- 
able but close study will indicate a 
change. 

The next and the unerring test is 
the trapnest. No poultry raiser or 


get a number hatched in January and 
February. My plan is to set several 
hens and one of the 100-egg incuba- 
tors at the same time. In cold 
weather 35 chicks are put with a 
hen in a brooder. In warm weath- 
er 50 chicks can be cared for 
by one hen. My brooder boxes are 
30 inches wide, 60 inches long and 24 
inches deep. The hinged top of par- 
oid roofing extends over all sides 
and has a slope to shed rain. These 
boxes have no floors; they are light 
and easy to move. That makes for 
cleanliness. Sand is put in one end 
and straw at the other. On cold 
nights straw pillows are put around 
and above the chicks and a jug of 
warm water is set in the brooder. 
For unusually long rainy spells, I 
have the use of a house with a floor. 
Here I can keep the brooder coops 
of the baby chicks until dry weather 
comes again. 


After the chicks have grown be- 
yond the need of the mother hen, 
they are moved to the colony houses. 
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farmer worthy of the name, need 
find any difficulty either in providing 
or in operating them. It is mainly a 
matter of breaking loose from old 
shiftless methods, or rather lack of 
method, and adopting system. Then 
the advantages gained by the use of 
the trapnest—avoiding soiling of 
eggs, preventing breakage, prompt re- 
moval avoiding reheating of eggs by 
other hens—are so obvious that the 
poultry man or woman with any 
pride will find it a pleasure rather 
than an added task. 

The moral is: Beginning with your 
old stock, the present flock, first cull 
by shape—external indications, and 
cull unsparingly; second, put the trap 
nest to use at once. It will be a 
check on your skill and judgment in 
reading the external signs. These 
done, then feed for eggs, remember- 
ing that the hen needs first a main- 
tenance ration, and all she will con- 
sume above that is the raw material 
for the egg factory. r. 5. 





Purebred Stock and Proper Care 
Mean Profits 


LTHOUGH care of the children, 

housekeeping and gardening 
keep me pretty busy, I have found 
time for profitable poultry raising. 
Forethought in arranging my yards, 
brooders, houses, etc., for the most 
convenient handling of fowls, has 
made this possible. 

For the baby chicks, I have several 
runs which open into patches kept 
green with clover, rape and _ rye. 
Then there are colony pens for mat- 
ing the fowls and a small enclosure 
where the boxes of the sitting hens 
can rest undisturbed. 


Early chicks bring in the profits. I 


KIKER, POLKTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


When full grown they go to the reg- 
ular fowl house with the other poul- 
try. 

It takes proper feeding to fill the 
egg basket, especially in the winter 
when good, fertile eggs are needed 
for my early hatchings. The best 
yields are obtained by feeding the 
hens bulky foods such as grains, dry 
wheat bran, etc. Besides these I give 
skim milk, lean meat scraps left 
from hog killing time and plenty of 
clean water. 

The baby chicks are fed bread 
crumbs, a little sweet milk, dry wheat 
bran and fine grit. After they are 
three weeks old they can be given 
small grain, cracked corn, meat 
scraps, etc. 

No more scrub hens for me, when 
with the same food and attention a 
purebred flock will bring in twice the 
profits. I prefer the Rhode Island 
Reds. They grow off early into big, 
sturdy fowls and lay splendidly as 
well. I made my start with a few 
fine birds bought at a good price 
from a reliable poultry farm. Every 
year I bring new blood into the flock 
by purchasing new cockerels. 

Last year I used 150 fowls for our 
table, sold 42 pullets for breeding 
purposes at $2.50 apiece (They put $105 
in the bank), and I still have on hand 
75 purebred hens. My advertisements 
in the Progressive Farmer last sum- 
mer brought in all the orders I could 
possibly fill, so I feel encouraged to 
enlarge my plant and buy some un- 
usually fine cocks for my 1920 ven- 
ture in poultry raising. 

MRS. P. E. YOUNGBLOOD. 

Minter, Ala, 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 


Value of Purebred Roosters in De- 
velopment of Farm Stock 


OF ALL the unsightly, unprofitable 

scrub stock or fowls on the farm, 
probably nothing else displays bad 
breeding as noticeably as the poul- 
try. Long shall I remember the day 
I said good-bye to scrub poultry and 
paid what many of my neighbors con- 
sidered a fabulous sum for pure- 
bred stock. It was one of the most 
profitable day’s work of my life, when 
from an Indiana poultryman I order- 
ed 400 eggs, paying 25 cents per egg, 
This gave me a splendid start with 
purebred stock, which I have main- 
tained by introducing new blood oc- 
casionally through the purchase of 
roosters. 


Contrary to the expectations of 
many of my neighbors, my pure- 
breds paid me back their cost the 
first year in profits over and above 
my scrubs. Today, after no little ex. 
perience with both scrub and pure- 
bred poultry, I consider the latter 
cheap at any price. 


In badly degenerated flocks of 
poultry, such as are frequently found 
on the farm, purebred _ roosters 
should be purchased every year till 
the blood has been built up to a state 
of health and vigor, for it must be 
remembered that downward inbreed- 
ing begins again after the first year. 
The vast difference in the health of 
chickens hatched from robust, pure- 
bred stock and those hatched from 
scrub, degenerated stock, must be 
experienced to be fully realized. I 
have had no poultry diseases since I 
disposed of my scrub chickens and 
stocked up with chickens of good 
breeding. Five or ten dollars may 
seem high for a rooster of good 
breeding, but my experience is he is 
dirt cheap compared to a lot of sick- 
ly, degenerated chickens. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Early Hatched Pullets Lay Winter 
Eggs 

REPARE now to be in on the mar- 

ket for high-priced fall and win- 
ter eggs by breeding to produce 
heavy-laying pullets. Experiments 
carried out by E. P. Clayton, of the 
Poultry Department of the Missis- 
sippi A. and M. College, show that it 
is the pullet and yearling hen, rather 
than the older fowls, that do most of 
the fall and winter laying. 

If the pullets do not begin laying 
before cold weather sets in, they are 
usually very slow to start. It is there- 
fore, necessary to hatch chicks as 
early as possible. 

To determine the best hens to 
breed from, Mr. Clayton advises the 
farmer to observe the time of molt- 
ing, and breed only from those that 
molt as late as the middle of Octo- 
ber, as these are almost invariably 
the best layers. These hens very prob- 
ably will not be the finest looking 
‘birds in the flock, as a heavy-laying 
hen has little time to put on flesh 
and fine feathers; but egg-produc- 
tion rather than looks is the object 
of the practical poultry-raiser. If 
these late molting hens are bred to 
roosters whose dams were good lay- 
ers, they will produce pullets that lay 
until late in the fall. 

The rooster should be young, vig- 
orous, well developed, and from a 
heavy laying strain. If the farmer 
has not such a bird on hand, it is 
not yet too late to buy one from a 
reliable poultry dealer, and the five 
or ten dollars invested will bring re- 
turns in the pullets raised this spring. 





Are you keeping up with the adventures 
of “Huckleberry Finn” week by week a8 
given in The Progressive Farmer? 

, 
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Raising Buff Ducks for Eggs 


E HAVE bred the Buff ducks, 
formerly called Buff Orpington 
ducks, the last seven years and 
have found them to be very profitable 
and the least trouble of any of our 
poultry. 
They are large general purpose 


ducks weighing from 6 to 9 pounds, 
and are very hardy and vigorous, The 
ducklings are active insect hunters, 
grow very fast and should weigh 
about 5 pounds when two months old. 
They make the most delicious roasts 
and fries. While they are valuable as 
quick meat and feather producers, 
their egg producing qualities are by 
far the most important. 

They lay a big white egg and lay 
steadily from January until Septem- 
ber. Then they rest while molting 
for several weeks and lay again in 
the fall. 

The reasons why these ducks have 
proved so profitable is that we have 
the long broad-bodied kind which is 
the laying type. 


Unlike most poultry they ate not 
troubled with mites and lice. This 
saves a great deal of labor. They 


seldom get sick, hence there is scarce- 
ly any loss from disease. They are 
light feeders and good foragers. They 
will gather most of their living seven 
or eight months of the year if allowed 
to do so. By this method they will 
produce lots of eggs and this is the 
profitable way to manage ducks. 

Here is the simple way we care for 
our laying ducks: We keep them 
yarded during the night and until 
about 9 o’clock in the morning. We 
do this to save the eggs as they lay 
during the night and early morning. 

There is a low, open-front shed on 
the north side of the yard fronting 
the south. On the dry ground that 
forms the floor of the shed we keep 
a supply of clean straw, in which the 
ducks make their nests and deposit 
the eggs. About 7 or 8 o’clock in the 
morning we feed a bran. and shorts 
mash made crumbly with. skimmed 
milk. Occasionally we add a little 
salt to the mash. In an hour or two 
after feeding we let the ducks out of 
the yard, and they immediately go to 
a pond of water in the pasture where 
they remain all day, swimming and 
diving around for insects, fish, frogs 
aud crawfish. Often during the day 
they leave the water and browse 
in the grass and weeds. At about 
sunset they come to their yard and 
call for their evening meal. Some- 
times for a change we feed boiled 
kafir, milo or wheat, but they prefer 
the bran and shorts mash. We keep 
a box of cracked oyster shells in their 
yard and one would be surprised to 
see how large a quantity of shells 
they devour. But the more shells 
they eat the more eggs they supply, 
so we do not complain. 

MRS. FRED SIEGLINGER. 

Stillwater, Okla. 





White Wyandottes Pay Anson 
County Club Member 


RS. W. E. Richardson, of Wades- 
boro, N C., finds that White 
Wyandottes, kept true to type, are a 
Paying investment for a small flock. 
During five months of 1919, January, 
February, March, April and May, she 
sold from her 24 hens $41.85 worth of 
eggs, while she used at home a total 
of $34.81 worth, making the whole 
amount to $76.66. During this same 
Period she purchased $35.02 worth of 
feed, leaving a profit of $41.64, or $1.74 
Per hen during the five months. 
However, Mrs. Richardson found 
that her poultry business did not pay 
SO well until she adopted one breed 
for her flock, and took the proper 
Care of the birds. She began with 
Only one cockerel, and four pullets, 
and had a house built for these ac- 
_Cording to plans of the State Poultry 
Club Agent, Mr. A. G. Oliver. 


By following thoroughly the sug- 
gestions given by the Poultry Exten- 
sion Office, Mrs. Richardson is never 
troubled with lice and mites, and by 
feeding proper rations, secures a fast 
growing, healthy bird. 


In the late spring and early sum- 
mer Mrs. Richardson finds her profits 
to be considerably greater than those 
made during the five months here re- 
corded. She states her hens are all 
very prolific layers and make the 
best kind of mothers. 





Spotted Poland-China Sale at 
Dublin, Georgia 


HE Spotted Poland-China sale of 

Elmwood Stock Farm, Dublin, 
Ga., December 10, was a decided suc- 
cess. Forty-seven head brought a 
total of $10,000, an average of better 
than $200 per head. 

The top of the sale was made when 
R. F. Burch, of Eastman, Ga., paid 
$1,508 for a special animal not listed 
in the catalog. 

Twenty-two animals in the sale 
brought more than $200, and the av- 
erage would have been considerably 


trapped successfully during the open 


season, 


When a cat forms the habit of 
catching little chickens, usually the 
only way to stop further loss is to 


kill the cat. This may cause compli- 
cations when the animal is a pet or a 
neighbor’s property, but it is the best 
remedy. 


Owls often kill many chickens that 


roost in trees or exposed places. 
They even enter the open windows 
of brooder houses and attack the 


chickens. To avoid this danger, it is 
best for the farmers to keep all the 
chickens indoors at night and to 
screen the windows. 





Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 
H4vE you sprayed those fruit trees 

yet for San Jose scale? If not, may 
we -urge that this matter be given 
your immediate consideration? You 
might just as well make. up your mind 
that if you don’t spray to control 
scale, this pest will control your or- 


chard, and sooner or later, and usual- 
ly sooner, will kill the fruit trees. 
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higher but for the fact that a num- 
ber of young boars were included in 
the offering. Although these boars 
did not bring high prices, they went 
out to do really helpful service in 
building up better herds on Georgia 
farms. 


This sale shows in a concrete way 
the highly constructive methods used 
in developing the great herd at Elm- 
wood Stock Farm. in he. 





Rats and Weasels Are a Menace to 
Chickens 


VERY farmer and poultryman has 
had his trials with rats, weasels 
and other rodents catching the young 


chicks. It is a menace which all 
chicken-raisers must recognize and 
meet as best they can. The best 


method of controlling these pests, 
experienced workers say, is to block 
up or remove all possible hiding 
places. It is also advisable to place 
the brooder houses in an open field 
at least 150 feet from the nearest per- 
manent building, stone wall, or hedge 
and not allow any refuse or material 
to be piled near to act' as a harbor- 
ing place for small animals. 


The floors of portable colony 
houses should be at least one foot 
from the ground, and the space un- 
derneath should be open and free. 
Permanent brooder houses. should 
have cement floors,.and the doors 
and the windows should be screened 
with one-inch mesh wire fencing. If 
such precautions are taken, rats and 
weasels usually do little damage, 
says the New York College of Agri- 
culture. 

If skunks, foxes, and dogs bother 
the chickens, a fence around the field 
often proves effective. The fencing 
should be five or six feet high and 
should be tacked at the bottom to 
boards that are sunk in the ground 
three or four inches. Skunks can be 


FARM, LINWOOD, NORTH CAROLINA 


Clean up the orchard, cut down the 
weeds and plow under the grass. This 
should have been done earlier, but if 
it hasn’t already been done, do it now. 

ek * 


If you haven’t yet set out some fruit 
trees, pecan trees, etc., do so now, 
and in picking out the ground where 
these are to be set, don’t pick out 
some poor spot in an inconvenient 
place. Pick out good ground, well 
located, well drained and convenient. 
Buy the best fruit trees, regardless of 
cost, because poor ones are high- 
priced at any price, and good ones are 
cheap at any reasonable price. 


* * * 


If you have some old apple trees 
that have a whole lot of rotten 
branches in them, and are thick with 
new branches, and in a generally di- 
lapidated condition, try what is known 
as dehorning the trees. This consists of 
nothing more nor less than going in 
and cutting out all the dead branches, 
from a third to a half of the green 
ones, and a severe heading back of 
those that remain. This may look like 
the tree is being cut all to pieces and 
ruined, but thousands of old trees 
that had ceased to bear have been 
brought back into bearing by just 
such an operation. If you have such 
trees on your place, cut them back, 
and if you do the work right, the 
chances are that it will pay you hand- 


somely. 
* *k * 
Better watch the young fruit trees 
set out, especially if they are near 
woods. Rabbits especially delight in 
gnawing and eating the bark from 
young apple trees. They very often 


entirely girdle young trees and kill 
them. Therefore watch these trees 
carefully. Better wrap them with 


some kind of material so the rabbits 
can’t get to them, and then use the 
shotgun, hound dog, or a rabbit box 
on Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit. 





(S7). = 
Again we ask, have you put out 
some strawberry plants? If not, do 


so right away. They can be put out 
any time during the fall and winter, 
but as a rule it is best to set them in 
early fall so as to get a good start; 
but if that hasn’t been done, set them 


out now. * * * 


In the lower part of the South, ap- 


ple leaves hang on until late fall 
and sometimes throughout the win- 
ter. These tend to devitalize the tree. 


By spraying with lime-sulphur for the 
San Jose scale, these leaves can be 
killed and caused to drop. Therefore 
this spraying for the scale will serve 
a double purpose where the green 
leaves are still sticking on the trees. 
Of course this trouble will exist only 
in the lower part of the South. 
* * * 


Don’t take any stock in the quack 
tree doctors that come around telling 
you that they have some secret prep- 
aration that they can put in a fruit 
tree and cure blight, keep off diseases, 
insect pests, etc. Usually these folks 
have any kind of a mixture they can 
get hold of, and the truth about the 
matter is, flour, sand, or anything else 
will do just as well as what they have. 
They are fakes, everyone of them, 
when they tell you they can bore a 
hole in a fruit tree and put a powder 
in there that will cure the tree of dis- 
ease and keep off insects. Shun these 
folks as you would robbers, because, 
in fact, they are robbers, trying to 
steal some of your money. 

L. A. NIVEN. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market went into the holiday 

season with quite a strong tone. 
The Savahnah market was at the 
highest yet reached for the high 
grades, good middling being quoted 
at 41% cents. Some slight improve- 
ment in foreign exchange and very 
active markets abroad for goods had 
a good deal to do with it. Consumption 
is on the increase, and cotton is now 
moving out in good volume. The low- 
er grades are relatively slower, for 
mills generally seem to want good 
cotton, but in the end they will doubt- 
less have to take the other qualities 
also. 

Owing to the very unfavorable 
weather conditions, the great bulk of 
the late additions to the crop must 
necessarily prove more or less in- 
ferior in grade, if not in staple. Ac- 
cording to the official reports, a fair 
amount still remains to be gathered 
fn the upper districts of the eastern 
section, and there should be some 
good grades there; but most of the 
delayed pickings are in the north- 
western districts, where rains were 
persistent and where the grade suf- 
fered great damage. However, at the 
high prices, even the low grades will 
be carefully gathered, for ordinary is 
worth nearly 30 cents. 

Germany is buying moderately now, 
and Japan is taking more of our cot- 
ton than ever before. The world 
over, the people are clamoring for 
cotton goods, and the raw material 
must come from America. It is for- 
tunate for the half-naked world that 
we carried over a little cotton from 
previous years, for every bale will be 
needed, and there is no likelihood that 
any surplus to speak of will be car- 
ried over this next season. 

It must not be forgotten that pres- 
ent high prices are due to the short 
supply and the enormous money in- 
flation. There seems really no dan- 
ger of making too much next year, as 
much acreage will no doubt be aban- 
doned owing to the boll weevil. With 
more potash available for fertilizer, it 
is probable that we might incur the 
risk of over-production but for the 
presence of the weevil. Deflation of 
money with generally lowering prices 
is the next thing we have_to look for- 
ward to. These are good times to sell 
cotton, not to hold. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 
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A Community Fair for Neighbor- 
hood Improvement 


T ONE of our monthly picnics and 

community meetings last summer 
we organized a Community Fair As- 
sociation. No community fair had 
ever been held in our county (Hoke), 
—but we are the youngest of all the 
counties in North Carolina, please re- 
member—and perhaps there were 
some who were doubtful as to the 
outcome. However, when the fair 
was held these doubts were forgot- 
ten. 

We had no farm or home demon- 
stration agent to help us, but we 
wrote directly to the Raleigh office 
and secured the state aid. None of 
us had ever done any fair work be- 
fore, but what we didn’t know we 
guessed at and went ahead anyway. 
Our people were enthusiastic from 
the beginning and there was hardly 
a family that failed to prepare some 
kind of an entry or exhibit. 

Fair day brought a large number of 
visitors from the nearby towns, from 
other communities all over the coun- 
ty, and from several other counties. 
The display was splendid, the crowd 
looked as if they were glad they 
came, and even those who had worked 
up the fair (and are usually so hard 
to satisfy) had to admit that they 
were well pleased with its success. 

As to the benefits derived from the 
fair: Next year the men will know 
more about what kind of corn and 
wheat and peas and potatoes to se- 
lect for their entries. And they will 
know that if they don’t bring extra 
good ones their neighbor will get the 
prize! The women will know more 
about which jats of fruit ‘to bring; 
and there will be more competitors 
for the prize for the greatest variety 
of canned fruits. This year there 
was a prize offered for the best dress 
made by a school girl, and several 
girls who had never tried to make a 
dress before, tried for the prize. Next 
year there will be more trying for it. 
A tractor demonstration by one of 
our young men was of value to many. 

Our school received a great deal of 
advertising through the fair. And is 
it not well for a school to advertise? 
A neat premium list which was well 
distributed did some of it; the gen- 
eral talk raised by the fair activities 
did more. Doubtless our school be- 
came better known through the fair 
than through any other one event in 
its history. 

A greater community spirit and 
more pride in the-school was aroused, 
both of which were clearly shown by 
the fact that when one of our lead- 
ing families generously donated to 
the school all the money it had 
won in premiums, many others were 
ready to follow, until it was found 
that a great deal over half of all the 
money paid out in prizes had been 
contributed to the school. This 
money is being used to equip the 
playgrounds, and to add to the school 
library. 

Not only to our own school and com- 
munity has the fair been helpful, but 
to other communities in the county 
also. Some others are already think- 
ing about a fair for next year. We 
expect to have in the county next 
year the four community fairs for 
which state aid can be had, and, if 
possible, a county fair also. 

FAWN WATSON. 

Montrose, N. C. 





Making the Country Church 
Efficient 


HE country church is now, and 

always will be, the most necessary 
institution. It alone speaks to the 
farmer as the voice of God. “Thou 
shalt”, “Thou shalt not” are terms 
that it employs. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” is the only ade- 
quate basis for a campaign for better 
schools, better health, better homes, 


better anything and everything. “De- 
fraud not,” for “the hire of the labor- 
ers which have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries have en- 
tered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth,” is at once the greatest 
warning to the farmer to pay a just 
wage, and all he has promised. 

No other institution speaks to so 
many farmers, or speaks to them at 
all on “righteousness, temperance 
and judgment to come.” It is inval- 
uable, indispensable. 

The question is, how can the 
church be made more efficient? Let us 
give it all credit for its accomplish- 
ments in the past; we may yet 
earnestly hope that its future con- 
tribution to human happiness and 
welfare, is to be greater. It is our 
duty to assist the church toward 
that end. What can I do to make 
my church more efficient? 

1. I can think well of it. 

2. I can help to put its building in 
order, and see that it is clean and 
well ventilated, cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and open every Sunday in 
the year. 

3. I can encourage my own family 
and others to attend by being always 
in my own place punctually. 

4. I can often give a lift to some 
neighbor by taking him in my car to 
church. 

5.I can meet all my neighbors 
there with a cheerful word and a 
friendly handshake. 

6. I can be on the lookout for the 
stranger or the infrequent attendant, 
and give him a specially warm wel- 
come. 

7. I can give my money to its calls, 
as liberally as my means will allow. 

8. I can show its minister a few 
kindnesses and see that his salary is 
paid fully and promptly. 

9. I can sympathize with the sor- 
rowing and relieve some of the dis- 
tressed in my own church at home 
and abroad. 

10. I can pray for my church and 
the whole Church. 

You ought! 

W. H. MILLS. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


More Fruit Trees Needed in North 
Carolina 


HE present high prices of fruits 

should have the effect of stimulat- 
ing larger plantings of both home and 
commercial orchards’ throughout 
North Carolina, is the opinion of the 
Horticultural Specialist of the North 
Carolina Extension Service. 

Though a fine fruit state, North 
Carolina has never produced a suf- 
ficient amount of fruit for local use. 
It is a fact that numerous farm 
homes, both in our lowlands and 
mountains, do not even have the 
resemblance of an orchard, and that 
our city 1nd country people alike are 
greatly dependent upon outside 
sources for their fruit. supply. 

North Carolina is not excelled by 
any state in the diversity of its fruit 
crops. It is possible to produce 
choice fruit of one kind or another 
from the mountains down to the low- 
er mucklands. Of course, no one lo- 
cality in the state is adapted to the 
commercial production of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit, but every sec- 
tion may produce at least one or two, 
or perhaps more, for market use, and 
a much greater number for home use. 
It is simply a question of selecting 
those kinds which are adapted to the 
particular section. 

In order to assist in the proper se- 
lection of different varieties, and to 
eliminate the common complaint of 
those who state that they do not 
know what to plant, the Department 
of Agriculture has issued a bulletin 
on “The Home Orchard,” which gives 
the varieties of fruit recommended for 
planting in the Coastal Plain, Pied- 





mont, and mountain sections. This 
bulletin also gives the plan of the 
orchard, and the number of trees 
needed for a certain area. By follow- 
ing the recommendations outlined, it 
will be possible for the home owner 
to supply fruit for his table, as well 
as to have some for the local mar- 
kets. In addition, a well kept orch- 
ard will add greatly to the appear- 
ance and salability of any plantation. 
Most anyone wishing to buy a farm 
will be glad to pay an advanced price 
for the land when it has a well kept 
orchard. This bulletin, which was 
issued in February, 1918, is available 
to any citizens of North Carolina, 
free upon request, as long as the 
present supply lasts. 

In addition to the bulletin, tue Ex- 
tension Service has now added an 
extension horticulturist, Mr. Paul 
T. Schooley, who is ready to assist 
the fruit growers of the state on any 
of their problems. 


Swamp Ditching: Method and Cost 


HERE was a dense cypress, gum 

and bay tree swamp on the out- 
skirts of Bay Minette, Alabama. In 
addition to a thick growth of trees, 
there was a heavy undergrowth of 
scrub and vines and the land was 
completely overflowed. Another bad 
feature was that the city sewage 
emptied into it and the ground was 
so soft that one would sink into it 
almost up to the knees. The odors 
from the swamp and the mosquitoes 
breeding in it compelled many peo- 
ple nearby to move away. 

The Board of Health of Bay Min- 
ette decided that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary in the interest of 
public health to run a ditch 7,040 feet 
long to drain it. At first they tried 
to employ labor to dig the ditch by 
ordinary well known methods, but 
failed to accomplish results because 
of the bad conditions. It was, there- 
fore, decided to blast the ditch with 
dynamite. This work was done un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Ramsey 
Stewart, city marshall. Four or five 
Negroes were his only assistants. 

The dimensions of the ditch were 
as follows: Length, 1 1-3 miles; 
width, 3 to 4 feet; depth, about 3 
feet. Cost was as per schedule be- 
low: 


Dynamite and electric caps 

Rent of blasting machine 

Lead wire 

Five pair rubber boots...........scecees 
Labot 





After the work had been completed, 
Mr. Stewart estimated that the ditch 
could not have been dug through 
the swamp by any other method than 
that employed for at least twice what 
the blasting had cost; that is, as- 
suming that labor could be employed 
at all to do the work. This, owing 
to the unpleasant working conditions, 
they had tried unsuccessfully to do 
before blasting was tried. 

Ditching in soil of this character 
is very speedily and easily done, be- 
cause what ordinarily takes the most 
time when blasting a ditch is putting 
down the bore holes. This can be 
done in soft mud, however, with an 
ordinary pointed hardwood stick. It 
is easily possible to put down a hole 
a minute, and as the holes are gen- 
erally spaced about 1% feet apart, it 
can be readily seen that fast progress 
is mace under these conditions. 

OTHO STRAYER. 





V. P. I. Assists Virginia Farmers 
in Drainage 


N ORDER to assist the farmers of 
Virginia in draining their wet lands, 
the Extension Division at Blacks- 
burg maintains the services of an 
agricultural engineer whose duties 
are to give farmers assistance and 
advice with their drainage problems. 
The engineer makes surveys of farm 
lands in need of drainage; furnishing 
maps showing the location of tile, 
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grades, etc., together with an estimate 
of the cost of doing the work. The 
services of the engineer are free to 
the farmers of the state. 

The Extension Division in codpera- 
tion with its county agents has or- 
ganized a number of ditching ma- 
chine companies throughout the state 
to make available a cheap and effi- 
cient means whereby farmers can get 
their ditching work done. These 
ditching machines are solving the la- 
bor problems and are making it pos- 
sible for the farmers of the state to 
lay thousands of feet of tile. In two 
counties of the state alone over one 
half million feet of tile were laid in 
the last year and a half, as a result 
of one of these machines. Farmers 
interested in securing the services of 
one of these ditching machines or 
needing advice on drainage should 
consult their county agent, or write 
to the Agricultural Engineer, Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. 





Supply of Cotton Dusting Machin- 
ery Limited 


THe demand for cotton-dusting ma- 

chinery is going to be so great 
that with present manufacturing facil- 
ities it can not be fully met. This state- 
ment is made by boll-weevil specialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who are prepared to give 
detailed information to prospective 
purchasers of cotton-dusting machin- 
ery. A great deal of care will be nec- 
essary, they say, in selecting a satis- 
factory model and one adapted to the 
particular needs of the farmer pur- 
chasing it. Farmers should inform 
themselves thoroughly on the re- 
quirements of a satisfactory dusting 
machine, so that, in case an unsatis- 
factory machine is offered them, they 
will be able to detect its faults in ad- 
vance of purchase and thus protect 
themselves from loss and _ possible 
failure of the poisoning operation. 

Detailed information concerning 
the various types of dusting machin- 
ery now available, and the conditions 
under which each may be used, ap- 
pear in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1098 
shortly to be issued. If there are 
questions not covered in this bulletin, 
interested persons are invited to cor- 
respond with the Delta Laboratory, 
at Tallulah, La., and the specialists in 
charge there will furnish the best ad- 
vice possible. 





How to Make Plow Lines Last 


With cotton plow lines selling at 
75 cents a pair instead of 15 cents 
as they once did, it is very necessary 
t6 make them last as long as possi- 
ble. 

Here is a cheap effective way. Be- 
fore the lines are used rub the parts 
which come in contact with the hame 
rings with beeswax in the same man- 
ner that a shoemaker waxes his sew- 
ing thread. Give a second applica- 
tion after the lines have been used 
about a week. 

When thus treated they become 
hard and smooth, and will last from 
two to three times as long as they 
do when not waxed. 

G. WALTER WILSON. 

Brook'et, Ga. 





. D. GUNN, county agent, says that 
the advantages of codperative 
marketing of livestock were clearly 
demonstrated to the farmers of Ala- 
chua County, Fla., recently when five 
farmers shipped codperatively a car : 
of hogs and a mixed car of hogs and 
cattle. The hogs sold for $12.60 on a 
$12.50 market, and the cattle brought 
the top of the market. Neither of 
these farmers could have shipped 4 
car of stock alone and would have 
been forced to sell to local buyers 
at a reduced price, if the codperativé 
plan had not been followed out. 
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; BOUND VOLUMES 


oO We have saved enough copies of each issue of the last half year’s papers 


enable us to make up one hundred bound volumes. 


If you wish to 


to 
\~ save the past six months’ issues in book form we will be glad to supply 
. the first one hundred whose orders are received. 
“ Price, $2.50. Postage Paid 
‘i If you wish a bound volume for the first six months of 1920 at the same 
« price, $2.50, place your order now that we may arrange to save the copies 
2 for you. 
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E HEARTILY 
subscribers, 


d W 


is saved until it is 


will permit. 
immediate publication. And 


we receive, 


and pay for as 
But we are forced to condense 
e letters for publication until they are most timely, 
in October about spraying fruit, 
most seasonable, 
‘ted from publication entirely because of other pressing 
eause the subject of the article has already been as fully covered as our space 


WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES WE PRINT 





In any case subscribers should write briefly and to the point, 
kindly remember that the fact that we 
articles that we print entitles us to select the most timely and striking 


solicit articles for publication from our Progressive Farmer 
many such 
articles 


letters as we can find space for. 
in most cases, and we also hold 
For example, if a man writes 


or in August about fertilizing corn, his article 
Or a really excellent article 


may be omit- 
matter on hand, or be- 


and not expect 
pay for all 
of those 











Papers 
be BEST— 








l~- for the Reader 

therefore— 
: BEST— 
iu for the Advertiser 
n Arranged according to location, 
he from east to west 
g Guaranteed 
% Pennsylvania Farmer, Cireula- 
, Philadelphia, Pa. tion 
y (Rate 40c per line) 
Ls Ohio Farmer 
; Cleveland, Ohio. 255,000 
(Rate 70c per line) 
le Michigan Farmer, 


Detroit, Mich, 
(Rate 50c per line) 


g The Progressive Farmer, 170,000 
t~ Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ss Memphis, Tenn, 
ye Dallas, Texas. 
Ig Breeders’ Gazette, 80,000 
; Chicago, Ill, 
e Prairie Farmer, 115,000 
n, Chicago, Il. 
se Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 
| Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Vy Hoard’s Dairyman, 67,820 
n Racine, Wis. 
s The Farmer, 130,000 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 60,000 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Farmer’s Wife, 700,000 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Pacific Rural Press, 28.000 
t San Francisco, Cal. 
1,660,993 


These publications are conceded 


<—w 


a the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual flelds 

All Members of Audit Bureau of 

- Circulation 
—_— 

e For further information, address, 
i? STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
- Western Representative 
e 1341-45 Conway Building CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative 


$01 Fourth Avenue 


oO 


. The Standard Farm 





WALLACE 'C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


reading 


Rate per 
Agate 
Line 


$1.45 


$1.00 


$3.50 
17% 


$9.27% 


to be 
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a Farm? 


co 


to advertise. 
Farm Managers 


1s @ 












Wish a position. 
a 


Have Youa Farm to Rent 
Do You Want to Manage 


If you have a farm to rent or that 
you want to sell, now is the time 


who wish 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
the best medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farm or if you 


to 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
enee, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 
word: four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in mame and address) counts as a separate 
word. Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to eaoh of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 
















































































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn “at Hoane or “Bchool—Bookkeeping, ‘Sho rthand, 





on credit. Positions guaranteed Edwards College 
Winston, N. C. 
Rookkeeping, Shorthand Thoroughly Taught—Winter 


iress Greensboro Commer- 
for catalog 


January 5. Ad 
Greensboro, N. C., 


term begins 
c ‘ial School, 


Wanted—Young Ladies for Nurses’ Training Course 
State Hospital Training School— lary beginners, $25 
a month, increasing to $35, including board, room 
laundry. Also male attendants; salary beginners, 
a month, increasing to $45, including room, board ar nd 





















laundry. Apply in own handwriting to Albert Ander- 
son, State | Hospital, Raleigh, | , 
“Wanted—Hollow Tile Silo Agents—Write for infor- 
mation and contract. W. 8. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 


rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


W Vantet—A Live Farmet—For 3 | a 2 or 3- or 8-horse farm; 
90d land and location. J. E. Sustar, Matthews, N. C. 


Farm Superintendent at Liberty January ‘Ist—Desires 
large farm or county agent work. ,‘Michigan’’ man. 
Leonard C. Clapp, VRelhaven, N. C 

Energetic, Profit-sharing Manager Wanted—Commer- 
cial orchard, Blue Ridge foothills, Alexander County, 
North Carolina; 1,800 elevation, frostless; city market 




















Charlotte; aPl le, Stayman, Delicious, Wines 
Black Ben, : peach, Elberta, Bel cherry, } 
morency. furnished dwellir 4,000-ba 
storage; auto-truck, cannery, eva} r 
waterworks, spray machines. Wire or write owner. 
Henry Louis Smith, Lexington, Va. 





MACHINERY 











a ine Engine for Sale—Almost new, 1% H.P., 450 
revolutions. Too small our purposes. Mickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. 

For Sale—One Candee “Incubator—1, '800- eR capacity 
and three brooder_ stoves, all in first-class condition. 
Franklin Poultry Yard, Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Sanders 6-disk tractor plow. Frick wheat 





thresher Fordson tractor. All in good shape. Will 
sell cheap. Richard T. Pratt, Etta, Va. 


or BERKSHIRES 


Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 





Large Berkshires. 
Virginia. 





Registered Berkshires—Service boars, bred gilts and 
pigs. Fox brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 
~ Berkshires— Big type, pigs, boars, bred sows. James 











W. Graves. American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
3oar—6 months old, son of Premier Direct, the 
Southern grand champion, Special offer, $75. E. W 
Burke, Macon, Ga. : ; : 
For Sale—R orkshires—Registered bred and 
sows, $75 ul sarling boar; 30 September Ww. 
PD. Nelson, Hephzibah, Ga. 
Berkshires—Registered boar, 3 years ol! Selwyt 
$75; purebred sow, age 3, brings f itters 
and bear 0) each 





nths-old purebred gilts 
{-momths-old gilts, $20 each. Pinedale 
South Carolina 


Farms, Union 








When 
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it carries.”’ 








writing to an advertiser, say: 
Writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
which guarantees the reliability 


“Iam 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—10 weeks « 
ped, sired by a grandson of the great la 
Sod out of large bone typey sows, fo foundation 
For immediate delivery: boars, $12.50; sows, 
Come or mail your orders Satisfaction guar- 








anteed. J. R. Reynolds, Clarksville, Va. 








Wante. se Ractanihs hand. ‘Power ‘Sprayer “and “Kirstin 
Stump Puller. Box 120, Taylorsville, N. C. 
| 
Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water | 
Wheels, Engflines. De Loach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 
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type, cholera immune JERSEYS 
bred sows All carefully jectex - ———E 
American National Bank, Richmond, For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull Calves to 12 
—, old, grandsons of ‘‘Noble of Oakland’’ Rey- 
; nolda Farm Co., Reynolda, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
psiiaiuiidutian SHORTHORNS 
H Registered Service Boars—At reduced prices. C. D. 

Murphy, Atkinson, N . Registered Shorthorns—Tuberculin tested 2 Bulls, 

~ ——~——— | 3 cows calves at side; 2 bred cows; 2 open heifers 

Weanling Boar and Sow Pigs—By our great Scis- > tfc . ln . . 
sors 2nd. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. Bargain for lut. Thetford Farm, Boligee, Ala a, 

Duroc-Jerseys—Purebred, 10 week price_immediate niall STALLIONS E 
shipment, $12.50 A i Javin, Palmyra, a bake Percheron Stallion—Splendid breeder, 8 years old, 

Duroc Service Boars—7 months old, $30; pedigree | 8@me blood lines as world famous ‘‘Carnot,”’ pedigree 
furnished. Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, N. C furnished, special price for immediate sale. Five high- 

——— | grade Percheron mares for sale. Pinedale Farms, 

Duroc Service Boars—7 pate old, $30; 4 months Union, 8. C, 
old, $15; pedigree furnished. Cedar Grove Farm, eae — 
Advance, N. C. RABBITS 

Fine Duroc Pigs—$12.50 each, registered Ship to Belgian Hares for Sale—Pri 28 reasonable. Mrs. 
please on arrevel, or money back. Fred C. Overcash, | H. P. McPherson, Cameron, N. C. 

Mooresville, N. 

oresville, N Belgian Hares—lreeding age, guaranteed healthy, 

Durocs—In size, number and quality and plenty of | fine color. For particulars, address Samuel P. Wood- 
them. Write us. Ours are the big type strictly. et | cock, Salisbury, Maryland. 
us tell what they weigh ar 2 > bef ‘ h Saloi : 

Heck eines a “Triek id soeasars vefore you buy Lreed Belgian Hares—Easy, fascinating work; small 

, es We furnish stock at $2 each and up. Send 

Seven Duroc Beauties—5 boars, 2 sows, farrowed tive booklet and for complete price list 
October Ist, sired by Crimper’s r, litter Belgian Hare Farm, Dept. Q, Bloomsburg, 
mate of Fred's Crimper, Sardis ” 1 
from Cherry Chief’s Patty. Only $50 eacl Pi la 
Farms, Union, 8. C. DOGS 

“ Wanted—G und 3 years old; thor- 
HAMPSHIRES oughly broken, : iced right. Address 
Hampshire Hogs—Bred sows and gilts, boars all ages. wd 
Sumna Mumma, Decatur, Ind ~ 
n ‘ | female, 
| egistered Hampshire Pi At reasonable F ennel Club, 
| prices. Oldest herd in Geor rt iosch- 3 best breedit 3-year-old 
| ton. Ga airedale, bred by hunt any- 
- - - registered, $40, Wiln iington, 

For Sal Well bred, registered, cholera immune ia. 
| Hampshire ring boars and gilts. John J. Kemp & ie 
Son, Blackwell, Ga 

wit ampshire Hogs—Selected July and Septem a. POULTRY AND EGGS | 

ra good boar pigs. Satisfaction gu Pr ee = Maint 
y & Son, Madison, Ind. ¥ BUTTERCUPS aaa 

Two Hampshire Boars—5 months old, from prize | Buttercups—$2 each. H. D. Lindsay, Tas le, N.C 
winning stock First check for $25 each ts them. a r 
Robt. Bonner, Manchester, Ga + LEGHORNS 

For Sale—Hampshires of champion breeding. Some Horne: he heaters oneren —$2.50 to $5. Mrs. M. L. 
choice sows and gilts. Get my price before you buy. = — 
Address L. H. Joyner, Eastover, S. C **Young’’ and “ Lechorns— 
——— : — — Pullets (March hat zr hens, $2. 

POLAND-CHINAS They are beauties 4 N. ¢ 
ice Big Poland-China Pigs for Sale. Beavers, MINORCAS 
d me er 
= ¥ r Sale—Five purebred, Single Comb Black Mi- 

Purebred Spotted Poland- Chinas—Boars ; an i gilts a cockerels, April hatched, $5 each; one cock, 2 
for sale. Pure Wild Geese for sale. Evergreen Stock | y ars 0 old, $7.50. 8S. E. Lindsay, Atkinson, N. C 
& Poultry Farm, 8S. W. Woodley, Prop., Creswell, N o— i om 
C., Route 2, Box 54. ORPINGTONS 

For Sale- Registerec 1 Big Type. Po land- ( “hin a a B yar— White Orpingtons for Sale. Midnight Poultry Farm, 

ze 20 months, length 6 feet, bred by Ro y, N. C . 

id, sire Long Big e ond No. 256457 ‘ a a a age er: 
Stabler: Choice 5th No. 228924. Price $150 ne Clear $5 Eac b Every Year— 
Alexander, Bethel, N. C 3 in segson. Mrs. W. D. Dick- 

z Type Poland-China 
a 1 extra RHODE ISLAND REDS 
1d out P : 
r hatching, 15 for $2. 
er which git a | Rs re ; 
N. Route , R Va : 
g, June tehed, Vi 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS” st ! t $3 each. 
Butt R \ 
1rocs 3. Es ent warned Mae oh rl ~ 
) Ibs s Ss € ‘ 
- Price $k } 
Sh LH. S Manassa 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 7 ; : a 50 tar 
= i rus, 2.5 [) 
All ages. Allen 15, | t W. N esboro, N. C. 
=e ’ Md ‘‘} Ss Single Comb 
; right. Phelps (| B ‘ rels, $4. They 
ire large ja r C. Grant, Mocks- 
vill a. 
1onths, right in every way. 
ffersonton, Va 
leen-Angus Cattle for Sale. quality, None 
Verdery, S. C srool i 














GUERNSEYS 
full-blooded, 
$17 


75 


registered bull 
“ to $200 cach 

No. 1, Reek Hilt, S €. 
nsey Rull ( alves— 
whose uncle 


Write 


For Sal 3 Guernsey 
yearlings, beautifully 
Hamilton Carhartt Pls 

For Sale—Reristered Gt 
Col. Franklin No 49256 
are exceptional cx 

h Cc. 


nwell, 


red by 
ld for $25,000; 
Delta Farm, 





s\ 
New 


ws. 
























For Sale—A 
about 1,000 Ms 
to prevent inbree 
more, Holly Hill, 
HEREFORDS 
Young, Unregistered Hereford Cows—Springing to 
calve for sale in car lots or less. Thesg cows 
are fa range-bred and in calf to fine Mer rd 
bulls prices, delivered at your station; guaran- 
ad. na Stock Farms, Box 5. . Forest n, S 
HOLSTEINS © 
Registered Holstein Cow, Bull and Heifer. Knapp 
Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn 
Holstein Calves for Sale—Well marked, 


Grade 
Ay) days old, 
polis, N. 


large 
l Farm, 


Kannapolis Dairy 





$15 to $25. 

















r 8 Holstein Heifers years 

1, out cs We we, osm ¢ 7 

“dt Miz 
hurst Fa 

Hort 
Cour r 
Six ye i 
S Sesris 
Pr " ‘at ] 
I 11] Ca. ° T m 
heavy very reason e, due to 
over-crowdir particulars ‘apl I ply E. M 
Davenport, Manager, Va. 





sa. 









1iompson 
Dryden, 





Genu € 
Hill Farm, 











; Ringlets Cockerels, $3 

each Mrs. H. W. Weaver, 

Barred R ke Park’s pedigreed, “trapnested “stock. 

Choice cockere $4 each; choice pullets, $3 each. 
Keowee T'arm, Calhoun, 8. C. 

Fanc ,Rock Cockerels —From Direct blood 

from * $3.50 and $5 each A few nice 

pullets 0 each sewood Stock Farm, Warrens 







Bluff, Tenn 





—Hens, $3-$5: 
cockerels, $3.50, 
January Ist. 





, Exes 
Sa 


Wee 





eks, 


i. A. 


WYANDOTTES 
Wyandottes—9 n 
Pleasant, N. C 
Wyandottes—Trio, 
Seagrove, N. C. 


Columbian nths roosters, $3. A. 


Moose, 
cockerels, $5. 


$10; 


Silver-laced 


G. C. Boling 





White Wyandottes—Coc and aoe ts from splen- 






























did layers. Sunnyside, Jonesvil 

White Wyandottes—Cockerels, ; pullets, $2.50 
each atisfaction guaranteed. C. R. Weaver, Elams- 
ville, Va. 

Silver-laced Wy tte ckerels for sale, from 
ne of the best 8 trains. Prices $1.50 to $5. 
Ma J I wh, Ga 

TURKEYS 

Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—With size and quality. 
Ss yside, J $v v a. 

White Holland Tur Toms, $10; hens, $8. Mrs. 
W. J. Moffitt, Kemps Mill, N Cc 

Bourbon Red Turkeys heer de hens, $6. Mrs. D. 
S. Craven, Ramse N Route 1 

Mammoth Bronze Rais Qur hens averaged 12 
hatched ‘and 10 raised. Write for 


particulars and 
N. €., 


prices. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, 











GOOD FARM SEEDS SCARCE: 
ADVERTISE IF YOU 
HAVE ANY 


FROM present indications there is dan- 

ger of a considerable shortage of good 
planting seed for the spring of 1920, ac- 
cording to advices of the Office of Agri- 
cultural Extension Work in the South. 
In all sections where there have been 
heavy rainfall and high temperatures in 
October and November, there is likely to 
be a decided scarcity of matured seed, 
undamaged by weather conditions. This 
is especially true of cotton seed in many 
sections, and also of corn, rice, and prob- 
ably other crops. 


Farmers, county agents, and others are 








urged, thercfore, to save all sound, matur- 
ed seed of good varieties and to hold on 
to the supply so that there will be no 
great shortage in the spring. Farmers 
who have a surplus of good seed should 
advertise, not only because of What it may 
mean to them in personal profit, but also 
for the sake of being able to help supply 
others who are likely to be short. 











Chaypion Winners strain. 
Beautiful plumage; not related. Ctaranteed satisfac- 
tory breeding. Toms, $15, $20, $30, $40; hens, $8, $12, 
$15 each. Bronze E Turkey Farm, Siler City, N. C. 
Young Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 
—Hatched out the last of May, 1919. Toms weighing 
20 Ibs. and up, $12 and $15 each; good, nice hens, $10 
each. They are all from first |} > winning stock and 
extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, Route 2, 
Winston- Salem, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Buff Orpington and -Single Comb Butt 
Also 30 Sourbon Red Turkeys.’’ 
Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, 


Mammoth Bronze—50- Ib. 

















Single Comb 
chickens. 
sale. 
lina. 





2 
lor quick 
North Caro 
sland Red and Barred Rock 
for Sale—Extra fine. prize winners, $3.50, 
Order at once Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Warrens Bluff, | Tenn. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


mAnnnnnnannw 


Comb Rhode 





$5 each 
Oakview _Farm, 





CABBAGE 


Sexton 


Co. mere <: 
$2 


lant 


ost prepaid, 


omises. 





Plants, not pr 
! thousand. 














Jergey Wakefield or Hen- 

50 cents. Ingram & Co., 

t-} Leading varieties, 100, 

5 3 . $2 stpaid Vance’s Early 

Pia Farm, Ma rexas 

F Sale—One million arleston Wakefield cabbage 

plants, $1.50 per 1,000, ae livered. Cash with order. 
R. M. Person, Charlotte, ‘N. C 








~~ (Classified ads. continued on, next Page) : 
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| FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


CABBAGE 
Ran 4 Jersey and ay ag wanmane Plants—1,000, 
RK. I. Love, Newton, N. 


Early Jersey Cabbage Panto 1,000; $1.75 ex- 
pressed. C. R. Cline, Newton, N. 


Frost-proof Wakefield 
Plants—Head long before home-grown. 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Farmers’ Co. 
Island, 8 c. 




















and Succession Cabbage 
Prepaid post, 
Youngs 





Cabbage Seed—Buy direct. Write today for our big 
1920 Illustrated bw Catalog, just out, and pink 
sheet price list. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, Box 62 N. 
Harrodsburg, ™*, 


Millions of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Can ship 
promptly first-class plants of leading varieties, guar- 
anteed to arrive in pee shape. Write or wire your 
rders. 500 postpai $1.25; 1,000 collect, $1.75; 
10,000 at $1.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. See 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Sure Head, Succession, Drumhead. 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50, postpaid; express collect, 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.75; 
10,000 or over, $1.50 per 1,000. References, First 
National Bank. South Georgia Plant Company, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Plants—Frost Proof, Jersey 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession Flat Dutch, prompt 
shipments, $1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1.00; 5,000 or 
over at $1.50 per 1,000 by Mail or Express collect. 
Wholesale and Retail growers, Clark Plant Co., Box 
108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants—From best seed, field hardened, 
frost-proof, the correct age that will make hard heads, 
leading varieties, 100 for 50c; 300, $1; 500, $1.50, 
postpaid; 1,000 for $2; 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000, ex- 
pressed collect. Correspondence from dealers invited. 
Other plants in season. Seven years in the business. 
H. & B. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, Early “Jersey y Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Du itch— 
Grown from the very best seed, and high-class plants 
in every respect. Prices by express: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
to 4,000, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, $1. 75 per 1, 000; 
10,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000; by parcel post, 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, ready for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Sucesssion and Flat Dutch. Prices by express, 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 
1.000; 10,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000. By mail 
postpaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. H. L. Vickers, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s frost-proof plants, ready 
for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Sure Head and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express, 1,000 to 4,000 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 
over at $1.50 per 1,000. . By mail postpaid, 
$1.50; 1,000 for $2.50. Order now. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—We have Charleston 
and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Early Flat Dutch 
cabbage plants ready to ship. We grow our own plants 
—_ Long Island seed and ship our customers until 

are ery Y Delivered by parcel post, 500 at 
i 50: 1,000 at $2.50. By express, $2 per 1,000. Agents 
wanted sp every locality to sell our cabbage and potato 
plants. Write us. We will save you money. Carlisle 
Seed & Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— We have Charleston 
and Jersey Wakefield, Succession and Early Flat 
Dutch cabbage plants ready to ship. We grow our 
own plants from g Island seeds and shfp our cus- 
tomers until they are satisfied. Delivered by parcel 
post, 500 at $1.25; 1,000 at $2; by express, $1.50 per 
1,000. Agents wanted in every locality to sell our 
cabbage and potato plants. Write us. We will save 
money. Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
seorgia. 


The Ten Tons to the Acre Kind of Cabbage Plants— 
Easy to make ten tons of cabbage to the acre with 
our special Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. We have 
spent Ten years specializing on growing plants and 
nothing else, so wry buy your plants from an amateur 
and risk crop failure when you can get the best at the 
following prices; 1000 for $2.— from 5000 to 10.000 at 
$1.50 per 1000 by express; by mail postage paid 250 for 
$1; 500 for $1.50; 1000 for $2.50. Varieties Extra Early 
Jersey Wakefield Large Type Charleston Wakefield 
Premium Large Succession Large Type Drumhead 
Late Flat Dutch and Surehead Prompt Shipment Now. 
Bruce Wholesale Plant Company, Valdosta, Georgia. 


COTTON 
_ Plants, its, Plants, | Plants. Sexton Plant Co. 


recat and hed Cotton Seed—Booklet and price list 
free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


r Sale—Cotton for mattresses and quilts, 17c per 
mf Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 

Wanted—Prices on Pure Broadwell —— Seed for 
planting. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 


Pure Half-and-Half Cotton Seed—Low —— 
circular. Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala. 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Cotton— 
Prize winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8S. C. 


High Per Cent Lint, Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Write for facts. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga., and 
Lavonia, Ga. 


For Sale—Genuine King’s Re-Improved Cotton Seed, 
$2.50 per bushel; 5 bushels, $11. Earliest type on 
record. H. L, Coleman, Merry Mount, N. C. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—40 bolls to Ib.; 46 per cent 
lint; staple 1% inch. Get facts, proofs, and special 
price from originator. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Georgia. 


Our Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed—Ginned and culled 
on private machinery. Free from disease and weevil. 
Record, 4 bales per acre. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, 
Ga., and Lavonia, Ga. 


Heavy Fruiter ae bolls to pound, 46 per cent 
lint, staple 1% inch. Write for facts, proofs and spe- 
cial prices on early orders for seed. Heavy Fruiter 
Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 


Cotton Seed—Addisofi’s Extra Early Prolific—Dou- 
bled the yield of other varieties in the bo!] weevil sec- 
tion last season. Sample of and circular free. 
W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 


Get Ahead of Boll Weevil—Plant Union Big Boll, 
earliest and best er | big boll cotton. Made 950 
Ibs. lint on an acre. $2.50 ay) Lees cash with 
order. A. C. Holland» "Welen N. 


Cabbage Plants—Charleston Waketiald, Early Sum- 
mer, Succession (from parpess e best money 
can buy; $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.70; 25,000, $1.65; 
100,000 and up, $1.60. Potato slips in’season. J. R. 
Davis Farms,Barton, Fla. 


Standard Varieties of Cotton Seed—Free from boll 
weevil; freight paid at $2.25 
and states west Mississippi, $2.50 per bushel. Personal 
checks not accepted except 25c¢ 
J.-M. Field, Climax, N. C, 








Cabbage Wakefield, 





Cabbage 






































Free 














Lavonia, 




















Our Selected Big Boll Cleveland and Langford Im- 
proved Heavy Fruiter Seed— for prices and testi- 
monials from your own state and the prizes given cn 
the largest yield per acre. Farmers’ Seed Co., Ruy- 
ston, Ga. 


Simpkin's “ Ideal” Cotton Seed—We mean the re onu- 
ine, from the originator in North Carolina, in the 
original trade-mark 2%-bushel bags. You will hardly 
find any of these seed for sale if you wait till planting 








time. Earliest cotton on record; thoroughly tried out 
In boll weevil sections. Less than 100 bushels, $2.60; 
over 100 bushels, $2.50, f.o.b. Forsyth, Ga. Rhodes 


Forsyth, Ga. 


LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed—Absolutely pure. 
R. Annison, Zachary, La. 
Lespedeza Seed—1919 crop, 
of Johnson grass, $7 per bu. R. H. 
Mississippi. 


Seed Co., 











Write for prices. 





panned, recleaned, free 
Shipp, Big Creek, 





Recleaned, Pan-saved Lespedeza Seed— 
Johnson grass $6.75 per bushel, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Choice, 
Guaranteed free of 
f.o.b. Silverside Plantation, 


Lespedeza Seed—The cream of the crop Write us 
for samples and prices, stating quantity you want. 
We are headquarters. Kimbrough-Mitchell Seed Co., 
The Live Seed House, Meridian, Miss. 


“No Boll Weevils’’—Lespedeza Hay and Livestock 
solves the boll weevil and high price labor problems. 
South’s greatest feed, pasturage and land renovator. 
Requires no cultivation; fertilization and one team and 
hand tends 100 acres. Makes on worn-out red_ hills 
$100 to $150 an acre. Book seetis this month. I 
save you $2-$3 per bushel. Be quick. Get samples 
and literature. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 


PEAS 

Choice Mixed Peas—$3.4. 
Harley Shields, Culberson, N 
Wanted—Table 











bushel, cash with order. 
Cc. 





and Cowpeas—Mail samples; state 
price, quantity. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Cowpeas—Offer your field peas «> Geo. B. Matthews 
& Sons, New Orleans, stating variety, quantity and 
price. ine 

Cowpeas—Offer your field }. .s to Geo. B. Matthews 
& Sons, New Orleans, stating variety, quantity and 
price. 

Peas Wanted—I want several care of Brabham, Iron 
and other varieties of peas. Will buy any quantity. 
Send sample and name price. Frank J. Payne, Ameri- 
cus, Ga. 














PECANS 


Extra Fine Early Bearing Budded or Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Every tree guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

$1,000 Per Acre was recently refused for our Pecan 
Groves. Fine young trees from this orchard for sale. 
New catalog free. Bases Pecan Company, Lumberton, 
Mississippi. 











POTATOES 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy 
Halls, state inspected, strong, healthy, heavy yielding, 
count and delivery guaranteed, March to July, 1,000 





to 9,000, $2.50 1,000; 10,000 or more, $2.25 1, =o 
f.o.b. here. Book your orders now, be protected. 
satisfy. Florida Seed & Plant Co., Inc., a a ng 


a Reference: State Marketing Bureau or People’s 
Bank. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rica Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward, $2.56 1,000. Cabbage ylants, leading varieties 
now ready, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, by express or mail. 
$25 paid for largest potato or cabbage raised from our 
plants, mailed prepaid to Royston, Ga., not later than 
Decethber Ist, 1920. Order early. Sexton Plant Co., 








Royston, Ga, Bdacheld. 8. C., Falcon, N. C., 
dosta, Ga., Lavonia, Ga., Tallahassee, Fla. 
TOBACCO 





Improved Adcock Tobacco Seei—50c x or $5 
per J pound. J. W. Ashley, Timberlake, N. Cc. 


~Bweet Oronoko Tobacco Seeds—One tenapecntal, 15 
cents, postpaid. Ambrose Crotts, Forest City, N. C. 


Home-made Tobacco—Pound, 50 cents, prepaid, is 

















chewing; lugs, for smoking, 30 cents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Address U. QO. Parrish, Union City, 
Tenn., Route 8. 
STRAWBERRIES 
Prompt delivery. Sexton Plant Co. 
Strawberry Plants. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, 


Tennessee 





TREES 


Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts and 
berries. Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. C. 


Sell Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Light work, good profit. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

The Old Reliable. Sexton Plant Co. 

Nursery Stock—Catalog free, Fruitvale 
Albany, Ala. 


Wanted—Cowpeas, Cotton Seed, Cane Seed, |, Chufas. 
Ww rite Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 




















Nurseries, 





PRINTING 


100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 
paid. Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, 
SYRUP 





500, $1.65, post- 
N. C, 





Pure Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup—In new 35-gallon 
barrels, $1.10 per gallon, f.o.b. H. P. Townsend, 
Climax, Ga. 


For Sale—New South Georgia Cane Syrup—In new 
barrels, $1.15, f.0.b. Douglas. Also corn and sweet 
potatoes for r sale. _ Ralph Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS __ 


For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your peach and 
apple trees with Lime and Sulphur so they will keep 
healthy and bear fruit for you next year. Write for 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





eo 


— REGISTERED DUROCS — 


WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM 
wants to sell you a Bred Sow or Gilt, Service 
Boars and Sorin Gilts, from Litters, 10 to 16; 
Pigs 12 weeks to months; pairs not related. 

ORION DEFENDER st PERBA AND 
ORION DIXIE KING BREEDING. 
—--< prices for 30 days to make room. 

WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM, 
Brandy Station, 





Virginia. 











prices. J. | J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


OUR LAND en, 





Farms on Long Terme. . H. Parish, Dunn, N. C. 


~Tand Buyers—Send for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va. 


If You Want to Sell or Exchange 
Write me. John J. Black, 108th 8t., 
Ww Wisconsin. 





Your Property— 
Chippewa Falls, 





For Sale—100 of the best farms in Southside Vir- 
ginia, located in bright tobacco belt. Write or call on 
the Kenbridge Real Estate Co. for full particulars, 
Kenbridge, Va. 

For Sale—Four Tracts Fine Tobac -co Land—In Guil- 
ford County, containing 40, 75, 85 and 90 acres; 
buildings on two tracts. Address Box 125, Route 4, 
High | Point, N. C. 

Florida—146- Acre . Productive Farm—100 cultivated, 
balance woodland; house, well, school, churches; bar- 
gain, $3,000; only $750 cash required. George Col- 
burn, Lake City, Florida. 


Farms for Sale—Come where 
brightest. Light and dark tobacco, fruit, hogs and 
sheep all thrive here. Lands cheap. Climate and wa- 
ter sneneeiied. Write for catalog. Geo. McD. Blake, 

LOUISE, — a. 


For Rent—Retween 50 and 60 Acres—Fine tobacco, 
cotton and peanut land, in high state of cultivation; 
good dwelling, in % mile of churches, schools and N. 
8S. R. R. Price, with possession January Ist, $1,800 


per year. J. E. Wiggins, Sunbury, N. 








the sun shines the 





—DUROC SOWS FOR SALE— 


ONE REGISTERED DU ROC-JERSEY SOW—Sire, 
“Cherry King’s Defender’’; dam, by old ‘‘Defend 
er’ Came from McKee Bros., Farm. Bred to 
son of “Orion Cherry King Jr.”’ Price % 

ONE REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SOW—Bred 
to same boar. Price $65. Both weigh about 400 
Ibs. and are 3 years d. 


LAUREL BLUFF FARM, Clinton, S. C. 








— 





Prize Winning Duroc-Jerseys 
My bord, is headed by AVIATOR’S WON. 
DER ING No. 134421, North ‘Carolina 
1919 ead Champion, the boar in the 
so 

or Sale—A few Choice 
TRIED SOWS, and BOAR PIGS. 
ready to ship. Write or come. 
faction guaranteed. 


TURLINGTON’S DUROC FARM, 
H. A. Turlington, Prop., Rt. 2, Duke, N. C. 


BRED GILTS, 
Now 


Satie 

















A Good Farm at a Bargain—2,000 Acres—In East 
Tennessee. Good smooth farming and grazing land; 
1,000 acres in good timber, balance in grass or in 
cultivation, abundantly watered;4 houses with good 
outbuildings; fine tobacco land. $40 per acre; terms. 
Box 388, Bristol, Tenn. 


To Escape Ravages of the Boll Weevil, Come to 
Georgetown County and raise cabbage, beans, lettuce, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, corn, and other truck crops. 
Also open pasturage all the year for hogs and cattle. 
Wonderful possibilities of Georgetown County recog- 
nized by shrewd buyers.. ddress Enterprise Farms 
Company, Georgetown, S. 








—FOR QUICK SALE— 
4 Purebred Duroc-Jersey Boars 


Weighing around 200 Ibs. each 
Nice Pigs 
E 12 weeks old. 
Wrise for Prices a Further Information. 


JNO. W. READE, TIMBERLAKE, N. C, 








Lampton Farm Lands in Southern Missiesinpt, west 
of Mobile. Plateau 300 feet higher than Gulf. Highly 
productive soil and large yields. Many springs and 
small streams. Two railroads and new highways. Un- 
usual opportunity for any farmer to make big profits. 
Land sold by owners rest to farmers at from $15 to 
30 an acre. Terms. Write Lampton Realty Company, 
City Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. 


72-Acre Improved Florida Farm, $4,500—On graded 
road, mile to Dixie Highway, R. R. town, stores, 
school, churches, etc. Level, productive soil in great 
section for agricultural returns. Barn built only 4 
years, smoke, tool, poultry houses, ete. Attractive 
7-room bungalow, veranda, bath, etc., just what you 
would expect to find in modern town. Aged owner 
sacrifices at $4,500, easy terms. See picture and de- 
tails page 58, Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 23 
States; copy free. A. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 
B B Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains region of West Texas. A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc- 
cupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibili- 
ties proven by actual experience. ‘Here you can profit- 
baly raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit. It is an 
idea] livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and very easy terms. Move in early and 
tote first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 

T. C. Spearman, 1027 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


640 Acres—James River Plantation for Sale—Located 
40 miles below Richmond; 1 mile of river frontage; 
large ll-room dwellirg with m agnificent view of river; 
large barns, 6tables, poultry o— blacksmit: shop, 
garage, tool sheds, hog houses, hay sheds, corn cribs, 
tenant houses and other outbuildings— all in good 
shape; 500 acres of open land, balance in timber; 300 
acres in high state of cultivation; 70 acres in alfalfa; 
balance in pasture. Farm is fenced and cross-fenced; 
well watered, artesian well flowing 75,000 to 100,000 
gallons daily. A splendid farm; must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. No reasonable offer refused, as 
owner is leaving the state January 1. Interested, write 
or phone B. T. Watkins & Co., for full particulars, 
28 North Ninth St., Richmond, Va. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





























“Peas and Beans for Sale — Any variety. Early 
Speckled velvet beans, Brabham and Iron peas a spe- 
cialty. Write for prices. W. M. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


Budded Pecan, Peach. Persimmon, Grapes and Mis- 
cellaneous Fruits—Supply limited. To avoid delay 
and disappointment, submit list of what you want. 
Coastal Plains Nurseries, Blackshear, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


baled shucks, clover, 
Kimrey, Liberty, N. C 


‘and Hickory 
stump or 











en 
For Sale—White corn, 
grass, and straw. N. A 


For Sale—100 Acres of White Oak 
Timber—2 miles from shipping point, on 
sawed. Write Zeb V. Fisher, Salisbury, N. 


~ Wanted: Oak Staves—Parties owning oak timber can 
make large profits by selling us split oak staves. They 
are easy made, and we make prompt cash payments. 
Write for full instructions and prices. Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co., Savannah, Ga. 


For Sale—One Sawmill Outfit—Greensboro make of 
mill, operated by 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Moore oil 
tractor with the use of 20 to 25 gallons kerosene oil 
per day. One 11l-horsepower Foos gas engine, mount- 
ed. One DeLaval cream separator, good as new, oper- 
ated by power or hand. Fine registered O. I. C. pigs. 
One fine young boar, old enough for light service. 
D. 8S. Hayworth, Route 4, High Point, N. C. 


KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films developed free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. 


crab 

















BERKSHIRES 
Reg. Berkshires--Boars, Gilts, Pigs 


BOARS READY FOR SERVICE. 
BRED GILTS and September PIGS, both sexes. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM, MEREDITHVILLE, VA. 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


AUCTION 














AUCTION 
200 Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


4 LARGE BOARS — 10 SOWS — 10 GILTS 
60 SHOATS—Immune to Cholera. 
130 PIGS — 10 to 12 weeks old. 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2ist, If @’CLOCK 
FREE BARBECUE. 
SHELFORD CAR = Gao Mile West of 
Faison, N. C. 


Bring a box or bag and get a hog at your own 
price. 


Also SHEEP and JERSEY CATTLE. 
J. P. FEARINGTON, M.D. 























—DUROC GILTS FOR SALE— 


BRED TO MAYHASEN ORION — 2nd. * 


Extra pond son of Scissors 
Gilts are DEFENDER, ORION at CRITIC 
breediag. Immunized and guaranteed to please. 


ORCHARD VIEW FARM, 
CLARENCE FOX, Prop., 
Route 1, bion, Tenn, 











DUROCS— Quality —DUROCS 


ROARS READY FOR SERVIC 
State Fair 7. — ronenee, _Col., ‘Great Won- 


0. K.’ 
BRED sows’ AND ‘Gilsrs~sired by Champion 


WRITE ME YOUR WANTS. 


FULLER’S DUROC FARM, 
KILMICHAEL, MISSISSIPPI. 

















WORLD’S FAMOUS DUROCS 
$50 to $85. 


I have a few select OPEN and BRED GILTS and 
SERVICE BOARS, sired by the $16,500 World’s 
Grand Champion Boar, ‘“‘ORION CHERRY KING Jr.” 
and “SENSATION SELECT,” the noted premier brood 
sow of the South, WRITE ME YOUR WANTS. 


W. A. PEEBLES, Route 1, Apex, N. €. 











Darocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Darocs 


MAJOR ORION KING, 


First Prize Junior Yearling and Reserve Chonan 
Virginia State Fair heads my herd. 15 months 


old, 36 inches high, weighs 620 Ibs. in breeding 
condition. 
BRED sows and GILTS, poans and PIGS 


For Sale. Herd immun 
CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, vA. 


PIGS— Duroc-Jerseys —SOWS 


Sired by SCISSORS AGAIN No. 143631 Bred to 
J. L.’s CRIMSON WONDER No. 54427 
Reduced Prices for Next 60 Days. Write 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 
































Durocs—— Aristocrats Durocs 
FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. 
Money refunded and express paid both ways on any+ 
thing not satisfaetory. 

J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C. 





oO. I. C. 
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1. C.’s—BOARS, Or." SOWS AND PIGS— 
to 


o. 
Choice Boars, from months old, bred and oped 
months old, $18 





HON gilts, bred sows. Pigs from 2 to 3 
HONEY each. pairs $35. trice $50; all registered. Pigs are out 
per bushel; Louisiana Honey—Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- When writing to adveitisers sa “T saw | of 400- to -Ib. sows, including Nation: d 
cious; ten pounds for $2.50, by express. Stover | your MP ieee», Rn in The Deeasiastes winners, and sired by nar ween Lone ol of quality. 
added for exchange. | Apisries, Helena, Ga. F ” fooms-teoe for killers. Wri A. 
armer. R. @. OWEN, Route |, Phone 5406. "BEDFORD, VA. v 





Mead Cotton Seed—Lint sells same price as Sea 
Island; gins on same gin; makes paying crops under 
weevil ‘conditions. a seed for Florida and Georgia 
Sea Islands. e. Also 200 bushels Osceola 
velvet beans, PA. ~ matured. J. Sumter Whaley, 
Little Edisto, 8. C. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Pedigreed Cotton Seed—First 
and second year from originators; selected and ginned 
for planting purposes, no others grown on farm; good 
staple; easily picked; early and productive; no_ boll 
weevil; planted from seed that produced 2% bales 
acre. First prize on seed =e lint this year at fair. 
L. O. Moseley, Kinston, N. 


Sikes’ Pedigreed Cotton Seed — Of Wannamaker- 
Cleveland descent; extra early, large bolls; 1,250 Ibs. 
seed cotton makes 500-b. bale; makes good, strong 
staple, and it fairly loads up all over with large 5-lock 
bolls. Our seed are ginned on our private gins. Write 
for our best prices for early shipment. M. H. Sikes 
Bi Company, Farmers and Seedsmen, Cadwell, Ga. 



































ADDRESS ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING LETTERS TO 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, 


Our office is at 119 W. Hargett Street, but a letter address: 
Raleigh, N. C., will always reach us all rig 


——a 


N. C. 


mply to 











— 


—-COME TO SEE US WHEN IN RALEIGH —— 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type Poland-Chinas — 











FALL PICS AND PRED SOWS FOR SALE. 
Sired by | 900-poun! boars. Best bloodlines. 
H. P. CHEE Route », LEWISBURG, TENN. 
T.ili WORTHS 


al 


TAMWORTHS *" Ages, Enstich,, Capasian 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South er 





Columbia, 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Offers for sale 
from such 

King Pietje Pontiac Alcartra, 

At rez 


asonable prices. 


A. 


under B. 


L 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
a few select REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Prince Pontiac Pet Cornucopia, 
All members of the 


I. 
HEALTH AND QUALITY GUARANTEED 


sires as— 


[ SOUTHERN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN BREEDERS’ ASS’N, Inc., We 


Sir Echo Silver Canary, 

King Walker Tip De Kol, 
Association have their herds 
supervision. 

















 DUROCS 


FAIRMONT DUROCS ARE BETTER ——DUROCS | 


Weekly Farm News:—We present for your consideration the breeding 
of our 800-tb. Senior Yearling Herd Boar Pathfinder Pre-eminent 111563: 


SIRE: PROPHET’S OWN CHIEF 146389 N 
SIRE: PATHFINDER (81615 N..... J DAM LUCY OF ELMHURST 408788 N 
¢ 9 N 
DAM: MAUD 8. 36182 N........... (SRS: FROUD COM Den 


FAIRMONT FARMS, E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mer. HILLSBORO, N. C. 








reasonable prices. 


q LONGSWORTH BROS., 





[ BRED SOWS — SPRING BOARS AND GILTS — FALL PIGS | 


The blood of Orion Cherry King, Fancy Orion King, Joe Orion II pre- 
dominate in our herd. Good Hope Orion Cherry King.is head of our herd. 
We have for sale Bred Sows, Spring Boars and Gilts, and Fall Pigs at 


PAMPLIN, VIRGINIA. , 








34 HEAD-————— 


Gilts sired by “Cotter’s Choice,” International Grand Champion, January 
3rd, 1920. This is a high-class offering and your presence will be appre- 
Write for catalog if interested. 

J. E. Hall, Prop., 


ciated. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 








SHEEP 

BUY A SHEEP HAMPSHIRES, THE BEST 
MUTTON BREED. Write 

AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 

send you daniy booklet with list of breeders. 

near you. COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary. 

@ Weediand Avenue, Detreit, Michigas. 


CLOVER FARM GUERNSEYS 


We wone first prize with the get of our Senior 
A. R. Sire, 











IMPORTED AIMABLE OF THE ISLE 18373 
at 7 State Fais this year, including 
State Fair. 
If you want the Healthy, wrodustive, 
we can supply 
JAMES L. McINTOSH, DOVESVILLE, Ss. 6, 


Typey sort, 








HAMPSHIRE SALE, JANUARY 3, 1920 —-_——-34 HEAD 
We will sell 34 head of Choice Sows and Gilts bred to our prize winning 
boars “Mell Wilkinson Ist” and “Centennial Mose,” 


and 6 head of Open 


SOPERTON, GA. 
a 








aeesceennnes ee eens 


~~~ 





ry 
Shorthorn Registration Fees Increased 

Beginning Jan. 10, 
1920, the registration 
f in the American 
Shorthorn Herd Book 
will be $2.50 ins stead 
instead of 
heretofore. 
crease is necessary to 
meet the present cost 
of operation and pro- 
vide Shorthorn prize 
money and extension 
service. 

American Shorthora 

reedors’ Ass’n., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 











Chicago, Il. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











HOLSTEINS 











Introducing the Pure-bred 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Has marked the turning point from 
discouragement to prosperity for 
thousands of farmers. With a herd 
of common cows, by the introduction 
of a purebred registered Holstein 
bull, a dairyman can “grade up” to a 
high point of efficiency and money 


making. It is just simple business on 
modern lines, intelligent breeding, 
testing, and elimination of the low 


producers. 
/ Write today for full information on 
‘The Only Way.” 
THE MOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
dson Street 
Fe Vermont 


ee 


— HOLSTEINS FOR SALE — 


NINE WELL GROWN HEIFERS 


From 12 to 15 months old, 90 per cent purebred, 
well marked, tuberculin tested, f.0.b any point 
‘n North Carolina, for $1,000. 


WM. W. JACKSON, 


Farmville, 








Virginia. 














REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Good breeding, all ages, of both 
sexes, for sale at all times. Guar- 
anteed healthy and as represented. 


BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc., 
Breeding and Dairy Farm, BLACKSTONE, VA. 











a 


150 Head Registered Holsteins 


aweny me — Al a Specialty 
FEW CHOICE’ GRADE’ ‘HOLSFEING. 


Prices Reasonable, 
Ganrucny MOLSTEIN FARM, Berdstowa, Ky. 









OCCONEEGHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PX- DURRHAM.NC. 

















ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE OF ORANGE 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 


To Be Held at 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA, JANUARY 15, 1920, at 12 O’clock noon 


D. M. PATTIE & SON, Auctioneers 
Sale to Be Held in Heated Building, Rain or Shine 
Lunch Served Prior to and During Sale. 


Sale Consists of 


60 HEAD— Of the Best Bred Hogs in America —60 HEAD 


40 Bred Sows and Gilts — 10 Herd Boars — 10 Open Gilts 
DUROCS are prolific. DUROCS mature rapidly. DUROCS feed 
economically. DUROCS breed uniformity in size, type, confor- 
mation and color. DUROCS outnumber any other breed 

Here is Your Opportunity. 
E. E. WAMBERSIE, President. F. S. GRAVES, Secretary. 


E. V. BREEDEN, County, Agent. 
Mail Bids Will Be Carefully Attended to. 











Write for Catalog. 








\ J 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


SEVEN SPRING GILTS—Sired by such famous boars as Col. Jacks, 
Expansion King, Big Jumbo Wonder, Illinois Buster. $50 each. 


30 FALL PIGS—Now ready to ship. Best big type breeding. $25 each 
Can furnish pairs unrelated. 


ONE BRED GILT—Sired by Wilson’s Big Timm and out of Patsy 
Wonder. Gilt is worth $500; priced at $250 for quick sale. 


I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR NO SALE. 


G. E. JACKSON, Tupelo, Miss. 

















HOMESTEAD DAIRY FARMS 
SALE OFF 


On account of the storm and extreme cold weather, we were obliged 
to call off the sale of purebred Berkshire Hogs of December 17, 1919. 
WE WILL REDUCE OUR HERD AT PRIVATE SALE 
This is a rare opportunity to secure stock with the individuality and 
breeding that this stock has for anywhere near the price for which 

this stock will be offered. 
SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Stock must be seen to be appreciated 


HOMESTEAD DAIRY FARMS, _ Salisbury, Maryland 














r 





> 


FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 





COMPANY, 
(Sucessser te Westview Steek Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route l, N. C. 
— 








HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 


Crated for shipment anywhere. Beautifully marked and 
from heavy producers, 
EDGEWOOD FARM, 


9 weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each. 


Bafe arrival guarantea!. Write 
Star Route. Whitewater, Wis. 





CATTLE —— HORSES —— GOATS 


A. P. Gaines, Prop., 


REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERON HORSES — ANGORA GOATS 
LANDMARK FARMS 
Graysville, Georgia. 





—_— 


AUCTIONEERS 


ee Rann 











Livestock Auctioneer 


| EARL GARTIN | 


||!" Greensburg, Indiana ||| 
Livestock Auctioneer 





30 HOLSTEIN COWS 


FOR SALE 


8 Purebreds and 22 High Grades 
Milkers and Springers 


They are large, young and heavy milkers 


D. W. PARKER, Burkeville, Va. 

















REGISTERED DUROCS 


REDUCED PRICES 
For the next 30 days we are offering all ages and 
sizes of DUROCS at 10 per cent off the list price 


WE HAVE 100 ra s. 
7 S Ready for Ser 


AR ec. 
§ Brion CHERRY KING ; 
5 DEFENDER GILTS, and 
10 SOWS, Bred for November and De 
cember farrow 
Every animal. guarantced to be satisfactory 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES 
co- OPERATIVE BUR BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
L. STANCIL, Manager, 
Oxford, N. C. 











Route 6, 











ws 
q IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 





—AUCTIONEERS— 


Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Sell more sales in South than any 
other men. Next trip first 10 days in 
January; also fore part of ward 

















"= 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





DUROCS 


BRED GILTS, BRED SOWS, BOARS ready 


for Service. and PIGS of all Sizes and Ages 
We are now offering the most select lot of High-class 
DUROCS that we have ever put before the public 


In CRION CHERRY KING, PATHFINDER and DE- 
FENDER breeding. Inquiries answered promptly, and 
every animal guaranteed 

Write or Wire for Prices. 

MODERN DUROC FARM, 
WwW. R. KIMBALL, Owner, HARGROVE, WN. C. 
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For Night Owls 


For students and others who use 
their eyes at night, Rayo lamps 
diffuse a rich steady light, gener- 
ous and soothing to the eye. 


Rayo lamps don’t smell or smoke 
—are lighted without removing 
shade or chimney—easily filled, 
cleaned and re-wicked—are safe. 
Burn the most economical light 
fuel—kerosene at its best: 


Aladdin Security Oil 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, Charlotte, N. C, 
MD. Charleston, W. Va. 


Charleston, S. C, 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 























Start the New Year Ga 


DONOVAN S. 
tODIAMOND BRAN) 
YX 





With a Cup 


of 
GOOD COFFEE 


It is easy to make good coffee 








as ——_ 
"ED amp packet’ ® 


Den 
; Ov IMC 
when you have “the right blend” in a P ROVIsiOK (Ol , 


Se 


DONOVAN’S 


RED DIAMOND BRAND 
COFFEE 


is always GOOD, because it is scientifically blended and roasted by experts 
Every can is JUST THE 


who have the most up-to-date equipment possible. 
SAME, and that’s why it is so popular. 


Always sold in sealed tin cans, no dust or chaff, and remember “the little less 


it takes, makes it a lot cheaper.” 


DONOVAN PROVISION COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Packers and Roasters of 


RED DIAMOND BRAND (The Right Blend COFFEE ) 


If Your Grocer Doesn’t Handle It, Ask Him to Get It for You. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an i aaver- 


all advertising it carries.” 





BORAX IN FERTILIZERS 


The Department of Agriculture Is In- 
vestigating the Problem, and Has 
Issued Regulations Concerning the 
Sale of Fertilizers Carrying Borax 
CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Agriculture, the 

disastrous results experienced in 
1919 by farmers in some sections of 
the country, where fertilizers con- 
taining borax were unwittingly ap- 
plied, have aroused apprehension that 
the exverience may be repeated in 
the spring of 1920. This substance, 
which is highly toxic to crop plants, 
is not known to have been present 
in appreciable quantities in the ma- 
terials commercially available for fer- 
tilizer uses prior to the war. 

The scarcity of potash during the 
war, which still continues to a con- 
siderable extent, brought into use a 
product, derived from at least two 
new sources, which carried enough 
borax to be harmful to crops if ap- 
plied in the usual quantities by the 
methods generally practiced. If there 
were available sufficient supplies of 
non-contaminated materials to meet 
the agricultural needs of the coun- 
try, it would probably be safer for 
farmers to reject all fertilizers con- 
taining appreciable amounts of borax, 
except in those cases where the ap- 
plications are relatively light and 
can be broadcasted or very thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. 

It appears, however, that a large 
proportion of the potash salts avail- 
able for fertilizer use in the spring 
of 1920 contains more or less borax. 
Recently, also, it has been discovered 
that nitrate of soda as imported con- 
tains some borax. 

As these conditions have become 
known, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and some of the 
state experiment stations have been 
actively studying the subject and 
conducting experiments with a view 
to determine the extent to which fer- 
tilizers containing borax may safely 
be applied. While the observations 
and tests of a single season cannot 
be regarded as final, it appears to be 
well established that, under inten- 
sive use, where the fertilizer is put 
in the row or hill and the seeds or 
plants are brought into virtual con- 
tact with it, about two pounds per 
acre of anhydrous borax marks the 
limit of safety. Where it is broad- 
casted or thoroughly mixed with the 
soil, ten pounds of anhydrous borax 
per acre may be regarded as within 
the limit of safety. 

The Department is now making a 
very comprehensive survey of all the 
ordinary fertilizer materials with a 
view to ascertaining whether any of 
the commercial grades carry injuri- 
ous amounts of borax or whether 
mixtures of any two or more of these 
materials will give rise to excessive 
quantities of borax in mixed fertil- 
izers. 

In the meantime, and while these 
investigations are proceeding, in or- 
der to protect the people of the Unit- 
ed States and to conserve the food 
supply, the Department, on October 
24, 1919, addressed a letter to all brok- 
ers, fertilizer manufacturers, and mix- 
ers, who are under license under the 
Control Act of August 10, 1917, stat- 
ing that the Department would not 
permit more than two pounds per ton 
of anhydrous borax in mixed fertil- 
izers, unless the presence of an ex- 
cess of this amount is plainly in- 
dicated on the container. It was 
further stated that the purpose of 
this regulation was to insure that no 
fertilizer application which would add 
more than two pounds of borax to 
the acre would be made by farmers 
without their knowledge. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, on 
December 6, 1919, issued a formal or- 
der prohibiting the sale of mixed fer- 
tilizer containing borax in excess of 
one-tenth of 1-per cent, 


unless .the- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


containers are so labeled as to show 
the percentage of borax present. 


This action was designed to pro- 
tect the farmer in the use of as much 
as a ton of fertilizer per acre, ap- 
plied in the drill, or to give him 
notice that the material contained 
borax. If the fertilizer contains more 
than two pounds of borax per ton, 
it is thought that it may be safely 
used, provided proper attention is 
given to the method of application 
and the amount applied per acre. If 
it contains 0.2 per cent of borax, 
1,000 pounds per acre may be used in 
the drill without exceeding the 2 
pounds per acre, the indicated limit 
of tolerance. If it contains 04 per 
cent, 500 pounds in the drill would 
not exceed the apparent limit of 
safety. 


If, on the other hand, the fertilizer 
is broadcasted and contains 0.5 per 
cent borax, then a ton may be ap- 
plied broadcast without exceeding the 
limit of 10 pounds per acre of anhy- 
drous borax, the indicated limit of 
safety for this mode of application. 
If it contains 1.0 per cent of borax, 
then an application of 1,000 pounds 
per acre broadcasted could be made 
without exceeding the indicated limit 
of safety for this method. 


Tl‘ is expected that, since the pro- 
ducers of raw fertilizer materials 
have been advised of the vital im- 
portance of this matter, they will 
hereafter pay the strictest attention 
to the method of preparing the ma- 
terials and to the purification of 
them, so far as possible, through the 
elimination of borax. It is also evi- 
dent that the manufacturers, for their 
own protection, will buy materials 
for their different grades of fertil- 
izers on the basis of their borax con- 
tent, as they now do for the fer- 
tilizer constituents of which their 
different brands are composed. 

A strict compliance on the part of 
manufacturers with the Department’s 
ruling, and the intelligent use of the 
fertilizers in the manner above in- 
dicated, should protect the farmers 
from loss and damage to their crops 
while the whole matter is being 
further investigated by the Depart- 
ment and by the state experiment 
stations. 





Prices Justify Good Feeding 
Poultry 


ITH the downward trend of feed 

prices and the soaring price of 
eggs, there is no reason why any 
farmer should not feed his poultry 
well during the winter months, ac- 
cording to E. L. Dakan, Poultry Spe- 
cialist at the Ohio State University. 
“A ration of 100 pounds of corn and 
50 pounds of oats is a good one for 
winter feeding,” says Mr. Dakan. 
“This should be fed morning and 
evening. Feed lightly in the morning 
and scatter the feed in a deep litter 
of straw so the hens will have to 
scratch for it. A good practice is to 
mix the corn and oats but if this is 
not done then feed the oats in the 
morning and the corn at night. The 
night feed should be as late as the 
hens will remain off the roost. They 
should be given every grain of corn 
they will eat. 


“The mash is usually spoken of 
as the egg-making part of the ration. 
A satisfactory mash can be made of 
100 pounds each of corn-meal, wheat 
middlings, wheat bran, and meat 
scraps or tankage. 

“Keep this before the hens in a self- 
feeder all the time. If milk is given, 
the amount of meat scraps or tanke 
age can be reduced. Do not entirely 
eliminate it, however, as to do so will 
reduce the amount of dry mash con- 
sumed. Do not expect these direc- 
tions to give immediate results. It 
will take at least 30 days to show re- 
sults.” 





Save your papers and get a binder: 
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[ THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 


Forthcoming Progressive Farmer By L. A. NIVEN 
P Features Good Substitute for Sugar 


N ADDITION to the feast of good things THE present high price of sugar and short- 
previously announced for Progressive age of same mist ee — about 
eroe raders in 19 on page 8 of thig # ™ore extensive use of syrups. ne man- 
_ ; : hg telling ~ Se a more nan ufacturers of standard advertised brands of 
_— 7 - e syrup have a careful and well prepared pro- 
that we have for*making The Progressive guct which, in many cases, can be used as 
Farmer of more service to its readers. These a substitute for sugar. 








BUSINESS TALKS 














new subjects as announced, along with the Like other products, the safe thing to do 
other subjects previously announced, will, jin buying syrup, is to buy an advertised 
we believe, give Progressive Farmer readers brand, because it is of known merit. It is a 
the greatest paper during the next twelve guarantee as to quality. 


The Progressive Farmer carries syrup ad- 
vertisements, which we wish to call to the 
attention of our readers, and hope that they 
will carefully examine them and profit by 
the information gained. 

Most of the local grocery men carry these 
advertised beands of syrup, and in buying, it 
is well to call for them. 


months they have ever had. At least this is 
our aim; and we hope all of our readers will 
co-operate with us to this end. Read each 
week our request for experience letterg and 
pictures, and then let us hear from you. 





Read Professor Parks’ Bee Articles 


N EACH first-of-the-menth issue for the 

next twelve months we are going to run 
an article on beekeeping by Prof. H. B. 
Parks, a national authority on this subject. 
Most of the Cotton Belt is ideally suited to 
honey production, and thousands of hives 
vf bees should be kept where only tens and 
hundreds are kept now. Prof. Parks gives 
the practical information that is necessary 
to success. All beekeepers and prospective 
beekeepers should keep up with his inform- 
ing discussions. 


Hens That Pay Grocery Bills 


HERE are hens and hens; and on too 
many Southern farms the prevalent kind 
is the star-boarder class,—the kind that ‘ - rs 
hardly pay for their keep. This week, in income considerably in this hacia 
special articles and experience letters, poul- We warn, however, that it is necessary 
try authorities and Progressive Farmer read- when handling these furs to properly skin 
. : the animals and properly care for the furs 
ers are telling about another kind of hens, after the animale have been skinned. If 
the profitable kind that pay their way with this is not done, it is easily possible that 
a liberal egg production. Chickens and eggs 


the hides may be almost entirely ruined, 
constitute one of our most important crops, and will naturally not bring much money 
and it can be made one of our most profit- 


able as well if the proper methods are fol- Get Busy With the Shrubbery 


lewed. In this issue we are outlining some 
of these mgthods, and their careful reading THE home that hasn’t some shade trees, 
will well repay our readers. shrubbery, flowers, etc., around it is not a 
home in the real sense of the word. There- 
fore, may we urge that everyone of our 
readers who has not made provision along 
this line secure the nursery catalogs of 
our advertisers and make a careful study of 
them? This is the time of year to go to 





The Proper Handling of Furs 


HE time was when the catching of wild 

animals, such as mink, coon, etc., was 
worth while only for sporting ' purposes. 
That day is past, because of the prices now 
paid for furs of various kinds of fur-bearing 
animals. There are literally hundreds of 
these fur-bearing animals that can be 
caught at a profit. 

Various fur companies are advertising in 
our columns, and many of them, or practi- 
cally all of them, offer free booklets that 
will give valuable information to trappers 
These booklets also give the price lists of 
all the supplies needed for trapping these 
fur-bearing animals. 

It will be well to write for these, and to 
catch these animals and sell the furs, be- 
cause it is easily possible to increase the 











Successful Farmers and Their 


Methods 









OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 





Say 











Regarding Patterns 


ove Pattern Department is very popular 

with our readers and we are happy to be 
able to supply our readers with such splen- 
did patterns at such a low price. 

A great many of our friends think that we 
carry these patterns in stock and can send 
them to them by return mail, which is not 
the case. 

We send your order on to the pattern peo- 
‘ple the day we receive it, and our agreement 
with them is that they are to mail the pat- 
tern the day after they receive our order, 
so it takes about a week’s time for you to 
get the pattern that you order from us. 

Miss Sarah Vaughan, the young lady who 
takes charge of all the pattern orders, prides 
herself on the prompt manner in which she 
handles this work, and she asked me to put 
this notice in my column tirat all might un- 
derstand that it is impossible to get patterns 
in less than a week’s time, so our friends 
will know there is no delay in handling their 
orders when they don’t get their patterns by 
return mail as so many expect to do. 

Every one of The Progressive Farmer em- 
ployees is anxious to serve our reader 
friends,,and we want our reader friends to 
know just how the work is handled so that 
they may co-operate with us and feel ac- 
quainted with the way in which all the work 
is handled. 


It Must Be Mutual 


[| WOULDN'T feel justified in asking our 

friends to help us in interesting their 
neighbors in subscribing if I didn’t feel 
that they are going to call on me when I 
can be of service to them. Whenever you 
want to subscribe for any magazine, if you 
will let me know, I will be glad to give you 
the publisher’s price on same, or if there is 
any way at any time in which you feel that 
the Subscription Department can serve you, 
I want you to know that it will be my pleas- 
ure to have you call on us. 

I want you all to feel that the Subscription 
Department means just as much to you as 
any other department of the paper and is 
just as anxious to serve you as our Editors 
possibly can be. 


They Have A!l Been Mailed 


F YOU ordered a copy of “How to Succeed 
With Hogs” and it hasn’t been received, 
please let me know. 
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in not having it before, and believe it means 
more to the small farmer than it does to the 
big farmer, for this reason: 

“The small farmer cannot afford to experi 
ment. He has to make every bit of his ef- 
fort court to the utmost. 

“As anything written in The Progressive 
Farmer is by men who know, and a great 
many of the articles by the farmers them 
selves giving their experiences, both those 
who were successful and those who are not 
successful, this keeps the small farmer from 
making mistakes he can’t afford; and better 
still, it tells him-of tried and proved ways. 

“Before I started reading The Progressive 
Farmer, I had nothing but scrub stock on 
my farm. Now, I would be ashamed to own 
scrub stock, even chickens.” 


The Postoffice Was Blocked 


HIS year, the Post Office Department had 

a greater rush of business than ever be- 
fore in its history; so much matter that it 
was unable to handle it all. 

Friend Club Raiser, if the sample copies 
you asked for didn’t reach you promptly, it 
wasn’t because we didn’t mail them to you 
promptly but because the post office had to 
give right.of way to Christmas packages, 
which was the proper thing to do. 

If any samples that you have written for, 
have not been received, do let us know quickly 
and we will send duplicates. 


Start the New Year Right 


NLESS you keep an accurate record of 
your transactions and farm operations 
throughout the year, you cannot know just 
what your profits are at the end of the year, 
It may be that you lose money on a par- 
ticular crop or just break even on it and 
don’t know it. If you keep a correct record, 
then you know where you are all the time. 
The Progressive Farmer Account Book 
will enable you to keep your records com 
plete. This book is made to cover the needs 
of the Southern farmer, is simple and re- 
quires very little time to keep, and it wil} 
prove to be a splendid investment for you. 
If your subscription is paid ahead, send us 
10 cents and we will mail you a copy of this 
book or we will send one free for your re- 
newal during January. 
We do not sell this book to anyone ex- 
cept to our subscribers, 
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Make your neighborhood a readi igh- 
borhood. ae 








E ARE beginning this week a notable 

series of articles that will run through 
the year, namely, “Successful Farmers and 
Their Methods.” For several months now 
members of The Progressive Farmer staff 
have been visiting the farms of the most 
successful farmers in our territory and 
learning at first-hand about the methods 
that have made for their success. We pro- 
pose now to pass these methods on to our 
readers all over the South. In these articles 
every kind and class of farmer will be dis- 
cussed, but no man’s farm will be written 
up unless he has been successful. We ex- 
pect these articles to prove an inspiration 
to thousands of other farmers. 





Some Features to Look Forward to 


UR issue of January 10 will be a “Better 

Sires Special”, chock full of up-to-the- 
minute information about bettering the 
quality of our livestock by means of 
purebred sires. The leading livestock au- 
thorities of the South have already sent us 
some splendid articles for this issue, in- 
Cludhg articles on the influence of better 
sires on beef cattle, dairy cattle, horses, 
hogs, sheep and poultry. Every Progressive 
Farmer reader at all interested in livestock 
should be on the lookout for this big issue. 

en on January 17 we will discuss tobacco- 
taising in spectal articles and experience 
letters; on January 24 the home garden and 
how to succeed with it will be dealt withe 
and then on January 31 we will discuss 
Commercial fertilizers, how to buy and use 
them most profitably. 


Tell Us How You Like the Page 1 
Index 


Most Progressive Farmer readers have no- 

ticed that recently we have been putting 
complete index on page 1. This is a change 
tom our usual procedure, and we would be 
tld to hear from our readers as to how 
they like the new plan. If you like this idea 
ofa complete index on page 1, tell us about 
tt} likewise, if you do not like it as well as 
€ old plan, let us hear from you. 








poon't miss. reading “Huckleberry Finn.” 
© Synopsis makes it possible for you to 
begin it now, : 





work on this proposition. 


These nursery catalogs will not only give 


you price lists but will give good informa- 
tion-as to what is the best of shade trees, 
shrubs, etc., for your particular section 
They are really encyclopedias of information 
on the subject, and you should by all means 
secure them. They are free of charge, and 
our nursery advertisers will be glad to send 
them to you and you should by all means 
secure them. 

Don’t let your place be barren of trees 
and shrubbery. Get -the nursery catalogs, 
make up a list, order them and set them out 
and see how much better your place will 
look. 


Did You Get Caught in This 
Swindle? 


ONE should not buy stock from salesmen, 
or anyone else as for that matter, until 
you know what you are buying. As an illus- 
tration of this fact we mention the case of 
the Pan Motor Company, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., organized and promoted by one, S. C. 
Pandolfo. This motor company sold stock 
to the amount of between nine and ten mil- 
lion dollars to approximately seventy thous- 
and people, these folks being scattered 
throughout the United States and in nearly 
every state in the Union. 

This man Pandolfo has been convicted in 
Federal court of using the United States 
mail in a scheme to defraud. The salesmen 
of this company accepted Liberty Bonds as 
cash, according to the report, and repre- 
sented to those purchasing the stock, that 
they would receive 25 per cent or better on 
their investment. 

We do not mean to go into details con- 
cerning this case, but just merely wish to 
call attention to this wonderful swindle, and 
to again warn our readers to be dead sure 
that before they buy stock they are buying 
something that is at least worth the paper 
on which it is written. 


If you don’t look sharply along this line, 
these scheming shysters will separate you 
from your money in such a smooth and 
painless way that you will not know what 
has happened until you find your money 
gone. 

The sign that we see at all railroad cross- 
ings, “Stop, look, listen’, would be a mighty 
good slogan for our readers to go by with 
reference to this matter of buying stock. 
Our farmers have money now as they have 
never had it before, and these swindlers 
were never more active or more determined 
in their efforts to get hold of some of this 





We have filled all orders to date and from 
now on will mail these books the day the 
order is received. 


R. Facts Says— 


“yrs easy to make 








An Honest Confession 


“T FOOLED myself for several years by not 
taking The Progressive Farmer, believ- 
ing it to be a paper for the big farmer who 
had money to buy tractors and all kinds of 
improved machinery, 
“After having read The Progressive Farm- 
er for a year, I now realize how much I lost 

















Old Hundred, N. C. 
December 20, 1919. 
The Progressive Farmer: 


Gentlemen:—Am sending you 
the picture of myself and Duroc- 
Jersey gilt. She is nearing her 
ninth month and is daughter of 
a pig you gave Mrs. H. L. Howie 
for procuring subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. 


(Signed) .C. A. CURRIE. 
—=P 








Hundreds of our club members are now selling purebred pigs at big 
prices, from the pigs they have earned from The Progressive Farmer. 
You can lay the foundation for a big income in the future by starting 
now as a purebred breeder. Registered pigs always sell for big prices, 
and the pigs we furnish our club members are from the best breeders 
in the South, and their pigs will always bring fancy prices, 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 

START YOUR CLUB TODAY 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer:— 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 
bred, registered pig. , 








money. Don’t let them do it. 
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Raleigh,N.C. |. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis,Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
Address nearest office. ad 











WOULD gladly trade the best Old Trusty we ever made. Do 

you know that the profits on four good hens could equal the 

value of a load of hay? Only nine or ten hens can easily lay 
enough eggs in a year to equal the value of a 40-bushel load of corn. 
And, if your corn averages around 40 to 60 bushels to the acre, 
then a dozen hens are worth an acre of land in productive value. 
Two hundred and forty hens would equal 20 acres of corn. 


Figure it out for yourself. What are egg prices in your neigh- 
borhood? A hen will average about 120 eggs a year and will 
hustle for most of her feed in waste grain that would be lost 
otherwise, and in insects that feed on crops in the field. 


i 


Please don’t think that I am simply tooting a horn for Johnson the ‘‘Incu- 
bator Man’’ when I say raise more poultry, Neighbor. If the profits on four 
or five hens will more than equal the price of an incubator, what would one 
or two hundred bring? 


You are in the business of farming to make money. Here is a part of farm- 
ing business that I think has been overlooked by too many people. 


There is a woman in southern Minnesota who makes more money on her 
poultry than her husband does on his pure bred hogs. Another in Okla- 
homa who says, ‘‘While my husband is busy farming, I make expenses at 
home with Old Trusty.’’ And another Johnson customer in Missouri says, 
‘*We sold $3,000 worth of eggs on the local market in our town during the 
past three years.”’ 


Now, I am not all ‘‘Incubator Man,.’’ I harvested a few hundred acres of 
wheat, alfalfa and corn myself this year and know that yields were fairly 
good. But also know that no farm income can beat poultry for real profits per 
dollar invested. Don’t forget that poultry usually pays half the living expense 
or more in most homes. Many a dollar earned by poultry is not counted in 
at the end of the year because it went to pay some grocery or meat bill. 


? 





And this doesn’t mean that someone is going to talk an arm off for an order. We don't 
hound prospective customers with form letters. I’ve put all my story in one book, and we 
at Clay Center think it covers the subject of profitable poultry raising a little better than any 
other ever published, even if we did write it all ourselves, and print it in our own print shop. 
In it I've put the “*know-how” of 27 years’ personal experience and the best that we have 
learned from over 850,000 customers. It’s more than a catalog. It’s a poultry raisers’ 
annual—72 pages, size 9x 12. About one-fifth catalog and four-fifths poultry. Send for a 
copy. I'll be glad to mail it free. 


> . 
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We are small town folks. We built our business from the ground up. Did our own invent- 
ing. Manufacture our own machines and haven’t learned how to make fancy prices on them, 
even if they do hold the leading records everywhere for biggest average hatches in all kinds 
of weather. Father made our first machines for home use. Because they were successful, 
neighbors wanted them. More orders followed. Soon father gave up his job at the mill and 
devoted all his time to incubators and poultry raisers. 


We build Old Trusty in four handy home sizes, with and without the metal cover. And make 
quick shipment from factory at Clay Center, or ware- 
houses at St. Joseph, Mo., or Ottumwa, Ia. We pay 
freight, or allow the freight and ship by express if desired, 


But our catalog tells all about it. Mail the coupon, ora 
postal foracopy. ‘Tellus your poultry troubles. 
Yours truly, HARRY JOHNSON, 
the “Incubator Man.” 


Ask for Book No. 22AD 


M. M. JOHNSON Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 








INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


Winner of every Gold Medal offered by the Davenport, 
lowa, Poultry Show. Five Medals, one each year for 
best hatch in the Show Room. 


M. M. 
Johnson 
Company 
Clay Center 
Nebraska 


Please mail] me your 
Old Trusty book No.22A Dp 
Saw your adin 
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andy home sizes, with ori; 
without the Metal Cover. 
AAGFEES . occ cccccccccccccecccccccecceecceccccs ce coccesenee ’ eee Clear California redwood 
. manecnee a knit ali 3 construction with the best 
z _— copper hot waterheat- 
ng system that 27 years 





of Ly mpd can devise. 


Send for our jog. 
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